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HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS, 

GEORGE, 

PRINCE  OF  WA  L E S. 

S I R, 

PERMIT  me  to  intreat  your  patronage  for  the 
Dramatic  Mifcellanies  ; in  which  the  charac- 
ters of  Shakfpeare,  and  other  celebrated  authors, 
are  confidered  and  reviewed. 

The  portraits  of  our  old  monarchs,  drawn  by  the 
great  father  of  the  Englifh  ftage,  merit  the  atten- 
tion of  the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  of  Great-Bri- 
tain  j the  pencil  of  the  divine  poet  has  thrown  a 
light  on  their  charadlers,  far  fuperior  to  the  com- 
pofition  of  the  moft  elaborate  narratives.  What 
the  hiftorian  coldly  relates,  Shakfpeare,  by  the 
glow  of  genius,  animates  and  realizes. 

The  calamities,  which  befel  certain  princes  of 
the  Plantagenet  line,  as  reprefented  in  the  fcenes 
of  this  admired  writer,  were  principally  owing  to 
their  contempt  of  thofe  laws,  which  they  had  fo- 
lemnly  engaged  to  maintain.  The  oppreffion  of 
the  people  created  rebellion  to  the  prince,  and 
brought  ruin  on  the  kingdom.  Thefe,  fir,  are  hif- 
torical  fadls,  painted  in  the  moll  lively  colours  by 
the  fkill  of  the  great  dramatift,  which  will  ever 
claim  the  ferious  regard  of  monarch  and  fubjeft  in 
this  free  country. 
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The  Illuftrious  houfe  of  Hanover  was  called  to 
the  throne  of  thefe  realms,  by  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  fupport  that  fabric  of  government,  by 
which  the  limits  of  the  crown  and  the  claims  of  the 
fubjeft  were  unalterably  fixed  and  eftablifhed  at  the 
Revolution. 

From  that  happy  period,  the  fovereign  of 
England  acquired  the  moft  glorious  of  all  titles, 

A KING  OF  FREEMEN  ! . 

The  many  amiable  qualities  of  your  Royal  High- 
nefs,  which  endear  you  to  a great  and  generous  na- 
tion, will  invariably  ftimulate  you  to  emulate  the 
virtues  of  your  anceftors,  to  ftand  forth  the  friend  of 
liberty,  and  the  advocate  of  thofe  rights,  the  en- 
joyment of  which  can  alone  bring  fecurity  to  the 
prince  and  happinefs  to  the  people  1 

When  it  fhall  pleafe  Divine  Providence,  at  a dif- 
tant  period,  to  call  your  Royal  Highnefs  to  the 
throne  of  thefe  kingdoms,  that  you  may  reign  in 
the  hearts  of  a free  and  united  people  is  the  earneft 
prayer  of, 

Sir, 

Your  ROYAL  HIGHNESS’s 
Moft  obedient 
And 

Moft  humble  fervant. 


THOMAS  DAVIES. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


O publlfh  my  remarks  on  Shakfpeare,  after 


the  approved  labours  of  fo  many  eminent  critics^ 
will,  I fear,  be  termed  prefumption.  The  lafl  edi- 
tion of  the  great  dramatift,  by  Dr.  Johnfon  and  Mr* 
Steevens,  which  includes,  befides  their  own  notes,  the 
obfervations  of  their  friends,  men  of  name  in  the  learned 
world,  ought  to  have  deterred  me,  it  will  be  faid,  from 
trying  my  ftrength  upon  a fubje£l  fo  beaten,  and  fo  well 
underftood  and  explained. 

In  the  interpretation  of  Shakfpeare’s  phrafeology,  fi? 
many  commentators  have  differed  widely  from  each  other, 
fo  many  plaufible  reafons  have  been  fuggefted  to  fupport 
their  feveral  opinions,  that  no  apology  feems  needful  for  on« 
who  fubmits  his  fentiments  to  the  general  cenfure ; and 
who,  in  prefuming  to  think  for  himfelf,  is  fo  far  from 
treating  thofe  who  have  gone  before  him  with  arro* 
gance,  that  he  is  ever  ready  to  own  their  pre-eminence, 
and  to  acknowledge  liis  obligations  to  their  uncommost 
indttftry,  learning,  and  fagacity. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  carefully  examining  my  folutions  of  fome  difficult 
texts,  a few  of  them,  I am  obliged  to  own,  are  of  little 
import;  others  are  fcarcely  more  than  tranfcripts  from 
former  commentators,  which  had  efcaped  my  obferva- 
tion  or  memory.  In  both  thefe  particulars,  I have  not, 
I believe,  often  offended. 

But  the  explaining  Shakfpeare’s  text  was  but  the 
fmalleft  part  of  my  defign. 

The  plays  of  Shakfpeare,  which  are  founded  on  Eng- 
lifli  hiftory,  and  which  exhibit  the  adions  and  characters 
of  eur  monarchs,  I have  always  confidered  as  a valuable 
treafure  to  Englifhmen,  and  of  great  importance  to  king 
and  fubjeCt.  In  them,  as  in  a mirror,  future  events,  in- 
cidental to  a mixed  government,  may  be  forefeen,  or,  at 
leaft,  with  probability  conjeClured. 

In  a free  ftate,  like  our^s,  encroachments  of  preroga- 
tive on  privilege,  and,  vice  verfa,  of  privilege  on  prero- 
gative, muft  occafionally  happen.  The  confequences, 
arifmg  from  both,  no  hiflorian  or  political  writer  has 
painted  in  more  lively  colours  than  our  great  poet.  He 
lived  at  a time,  it  is  true,  when  the  limits  of  the  crown 
and  the  liberties  of  the  fubjeCl  had  not  been  duly  fixed, 
and  before  the  principles  of  the  conflitution  had  gained  a 
£rm  eflablifhment  by  a legal  fettlement. 

But  the  paffions  of  men  will  be  the  fame  at  all  times, 
and  no  laws  can  be  made  fo  obligatory  as  to  prevent  the 
confequence  of  their  exceffes  on  certain  occafions.  The 
unhappy  fate  of  mifguided  arbitrary  princes,  and  the 
mifchiefs  which  attend  fedition  and  rebellion  in  the  peo- 
ple, will  be  fubjeCls  to  interell  this  nation  for  ever. 
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IX 


The  characters  of  Shakfpeare  are  the  boaft  and  honour 
of  the  Englifh  ftage.  Of  the  heroes  and  demi-gods  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  drama,  we  have  no  refemblances 
in  our  own  minds  to  compare  them  with.  The  French 
theatre,  which  approaches  neareft  to  our  own,  delineates 
the  perfons  of  their  heroes  in  conformity  to  the  manners 
of  France.  Let  them  be  Greeks,  Romans,  or  Turks, 
they  have  alway  fomething  in  them  of  the  Frenchman. 

Shakfpeare  prefents  men  to  us  as  they  really  exifled, 
and  fuch  as  are  congenial  to  our  common  nature. 

When  I undertook  to  write  remarks  on  the  principal 
charaClers  of  Shakfpeare,  I found  my  plan  too  large  for 
my  canvas  ; for  I could  not,  confidently  with  my  promife 
of  giving  obfervations  on  other  dramatic  poets,  compre- 
hend half  the  principal  portraits  of  the  great  father  of  the 
Engiifh  ftage  ; nor  can  I,  at  the  very  advanced  age  of 
feventy,  I fear,  make  any  fupplement  to  the  Dramatic 
Mifcellanies,  if  they  Ihould  happen  to  pleafe. 

The  comparing  the  merits  of  our  principal  comedians 
coll  me  no  fmall  attention  to  their  diferiminative  facul- 
ties. I wifti  this  part  of  my  book  may  prove  as  enter- 
taining to  the  public,  and  as  profitable  to  the  gentlemen 
and  ladies  of  the  theatre,  as  it  was  laborious  to  me. 

Such  books  and  pamphlets,  as  have  furnilhed  me  with 
faCls  and  anecdotes  relating  to  authors  and  adlors,  I have 
generally  referred  to  in  the  margin  ; fome  I have  given 
from  my  own  knowledge  and  obfervation  ; many  of  them 
I gleaned  from  old  adlors,  long  fince  deceafed.  The 
principal  of  thefe,  as  well  as  my  memory  can  recolleilj 
were  Mr  John  Roberts,  a man  of  confiderable  reading 
and  obfervation,  who  wrote  an  anfwer  to  that  part  of 

Pope’s 
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Pope^s  preface  to  Shakfpeare  which  related  to  Burbage 
and  other  players  of  his  time ; Mr.  Morgan,  commonly 
called  Drib  Morgan;  Mr.  Afion,  fon  of  the  famous  iti- 
nerant a£lor,  Tony  Afton ; and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Clarke. 
My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Crofs,  late  prompter  of 
Drury-lane  theatre,  has  been  of  fervice  to  me : he  had 
known  the  ftage  long ; and  had  recorded  many  fa<Tts  of  the 
adors  in  his  days,  which  he  occafionally  communicated 
to  me.  Some  obligations  of  this  kind  I owe  Mr.  Macklin, 
and  more  to  Mr.  Vidor.  The  late  Mr.  Ebenezer  Forreft, 
the  attorney,  who  had  been  long  converfant  with  Coven t* 
garden  theatre,  very  kindly  fupplied  me  with  fome  inte- 
relling  anecdotes. 

The  unexpeded  encouragement,  given  to  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Garrick,  by  a generous  public,  de^ 
mands  my  iincere  and  grateful  acknowledgement. 

That  the  Memoirs  were  not  agreeable  to  Mrs.  Garrick 
gives  me  little  uneafmefs.  Her  dihike  of  them  may  be 
accounted  for,  much  to  her  honour,  without  refleding 
any  difgrace  on  me. 

In  writing  the  life  of  a great  and  good  man,  (and 
fach,  I prefume,  with  fome  allowance  of  human  infirmi- 
ty, I have  deferibed  Mr.  Garrick,)  the  honed  biographer 
mud  relate  fome  circumdances  of  condud  which  a tender 
and  affedionate  wife  cannot  perufe  with  complacency. 

I was  not  inattentive  to  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Gar- 
rick.— When  I was  preparing  a fecond  edition  of  my 
book,  I wrote  a letter  to  the  gentleman  who  is  the  ading 
executor  of  Mr.  Garrick’s  will ; in  which  I defired 
him  to  communicate  any  midakes  or  overfights  that  might 
have  occurred  in  the  Memoirs,  and  to  point  out  any 
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paffage  in  them  which  might  have  given  juH  ofFence  to 
Mrs.  Garrick  or  any  of  Mr.  Garrick’s  family  ; promifing, 
at  the  fame  time,  to  redify  any  thing  amifs,  in  the  new 
edition.  To  this  letter  I received  no  anfwer. 

It  is  with  pleafure  I can  farther  eftablifh  a moft  valuable 
part  of  Mr,  Garrick’s  charader ; I mean  his  charity  and 
generofity. 

Dr.  Ramfden,  the  worthy  mailer  of  the  Charterhoufe, 
very  lately  informed  me,  that  a defeendant  of  Grotius, 
who,  by  the  interell  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  (a  man  who  is  ne- 
ver fo  well  pleafed  as  in  relieving  the  diHrelTes  of  the  indi- 
gent and  promoting  the  happinefs  of  mankind,)  was  ena- 
bled to  partake  the  excellent  charity  of  that  houfe,  told 
him,  that,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Garrick,  he  had  loll  a 
very  great  friend ; and,  being  defired  to  explain  himfelf, 
he  alTured  the  mailer,  that  Mr.  Garrick  had  fettled  a pen- 
fion  on  him  of  lol.  per  annum  during  his  own  life. 

I could  mention  a noble  ad  of  generofity  of  this  truly 
benevolent  man ; but  refped  to  the  living  reHrains  me. 

I might,  indeed,  jullly  fay,  that  the  charities  of  Da- 
vid Garrick  were  not  only  very  extenfive,  but  many  of 
them  concealed  from  the  world. 

By  the  kind  partiality  of  the  public,  I have  been  ena- 
bled to  publilh  a fourth  edition  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
JLife  of  David  Garrick. 
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'^Ifjree  plays  written  on  the  fubjeSi  of  K.  fohn„ 
— Wheji  Shakfpeare' s K.  John  was  firji 
puhlijhed. — Shakfpeare  indebted  to  the  Tdrou^ 
blefome  Reign  of  K.  John. — Colley  Cibber  s 
Papal  Tyranny.  — Cibber  s arrogance.  — ^ 
Theatrical  progrefs  of  the  Papal  Tyra’tiny. 
— Line  in  Pope's  Dunciad  upon  it.  — 
Revival  of  Shakfpeare' s K.  John  by  Rich. 
— Its  fuccefs,  and  an  account  of  the  aSlcrs, 
particularly  Walker^  Hale,  and  Mrs.  Hal- 
lam.  — Sarcafm  of  ^in. — Mifake  of  Mr. 
Steevens  and  Mr.  Theobald.  — Scene  of 
Bafardy. — ^een  Lleanor  s logic  in  favour 
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of  the  Bajlard  Falconbridge. — Explanation 
of  the  'wordtt'ic^. — Mr.  G am  ck  puzzled  to 
procure  a contraf. — Barry  s perplexity. 

ON  the  fubject  of  King  John  three 
plays  have  been  written.  That, 
which  is  called  the  Troublefome 
Reign  of  King  John,  was  attributed  to 
Shakfpeare  and  Rowley  by  Mr.  Pope,  and 
by  Mr.  Steevens  to  Shakfpeare  alone  j but, 
on  mature  confideration,  this  gentleman 
has  retraced  his  opinion  j Mr.  Malone 
has,  with  great  appearance  of  probability, 
aferibed  it  to  Marlow.  Our  author’s  K. 
John  was  firfl:  publiflied,  with  the  red; 
of  his  works,  in  1623.  The  late  com- 
mentators have  jtiftly  obferved,  that  many 
of  Shakfpeare’s  beft  pieces  are  formed  on 
the  ground- work  of  others.  He  feems 
more  indebted  to  the  author  of  the  Troii- 
blefome  Reign  of  K.  John,  for  his  plot  and 
charadlers,  and  even  his  fentiments,  than 
to  any  other  v/riter.  Colley  Cibber’s  Papal 
Tyranny  was  taken  from  Shakfpeare’s  K. 

John, 


KINGJOHN.  3 

John,  but  he  was  not  fo  happy  in  his  al- 
terations of  this  tragedy  as  in  his  King 
Richard  the  Third.  Inthis  laft  play,  Col- 
ley very  dextrouily  made  up  a very  pleahng 
pafticcio  from  a diligent  perufal  of  all 
Shakfpeare’s  hiftorical  plays,  fcarcely  ma- 
king ufe  of  a line  or  thought  which  was  his 
own.  His  Papal  Tyranny  he  pretends  was 
written  to  fupply  Shakfpeare’s  deficiencies, 
but  more  efpecially  the  want  of  juft  re- 
fentment  in  a king  of  England  when  inful- 
ted  by  a pope’s  nuncio ; and,,  his  play  be- 
ing afted  in  1 744,  when  the  nation  was  a- 
larmed  with  the  threats  of  an  invafion  by  a 
popifli  pretender,  the  popular  fentiments, 
againft  the  encroachments  of  papal  in- 
fluence, met  with  applaufe.  Colley’s  va- 
nity fo  far  tranfported  him,  that,  in  his 
Dedication,  he  told  Lord  Chefterfield,  he 
had  endeavoured  to  make  Iris  play  more 
like  one  ‘ than  wdiat  he  found  it  in  Shak- 
Ipeare.’  But  Cibber  lived  long  enough  to 
fee  his  Papal  Tyranny  entirely  neg]e6led, 
and,  what  muft  liavebeen  more  mortifying  to 
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a man  of  his  extreme  vanity,  the  original 
play  a6ted  with  great  fuccefs.  His  boun- 
cing, though  well-meant,  declamation,  a- 
gainft  the  infolent  pretenfions  of  papal 
power,  could  not  make  amends  for  his 
mutilations  of  Shakfpeare : andefpecially  for 
his  murdering  two  chara6lers  of  our  inimi- 
table poet,  not  inferior  perhaps  to  any 
which  came  from  his  pen ; Lady  Conftance 
and  the  Baftard  Falconbridge.  However, 
it  is  to  Cibber,  I believe,  we  owe  the  revi- 
val of  this  tragedy,  which  had  lain  dormant 
from  the  days  of  Shakfpeare  till  1736. 

The  Papal  Tyranny  had  been  offered  to 
Mr.  Fleetwood,  the  manager  of  Drury- 
lane  theatre,  about  nine  or  ten  years  before 
it  was  acfed.  This  was  no  fooner  known 
to  the  public  than  Cibber  was  molf  feverely 
attacked  by  the  critics  in  the  newfpapers  j 
Fielding  wrote  a farce  upon  the  fubjedt, 
which  was  played  at  the  little  theatre  in 
the  Haymarket,  though  I do  not  believe  it 
is  printed  amongft  his  works.  However, 
the  parts  in  the  Papal  Tyranny  were  diflri- 
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KING  JOHN. 

buted,  and  a time  fixed  for  its  perform- 
ance : but  the  clamour  againft  the  author, 
whofe  prefumption  was  highly  cenfured 
for  daring  to  alter  Shakfpeare,  increafed 
to  fuch  a height,  that  Colley,  who 
had  fmarted  more  than  once  for  dabbling 
in  tragedy,  went  to  the  playhoufe,  and, 
without  faying  a word  to  any  body,  took 
the  play  from  the  prompter’s  defk,  and 
marched  off  with  it  in  his  pocket.  Pope, 
in  his  new  edition  of  the  Dunciad,  which 
he  had  taken  the  pains  to  alter,  in  order  to  - 
dethrone  Theobald  and  place  Cibber  in  his 
room,  in  the  following  line  hints  at  the 
cautious  conduct  of  the  poet-laureat ; 

King  John  in  filence  modeftly  expires. 

Dunc.  Book  I. 

So  much  was  faid,  and  with  propriety, 
by  the  critics  who  wrote  againft  Cibber  in 
the  public  prints,  in  commendation  of 
Shakfpeare’s  K.  John,  that  Mr.  Rich  very 
wifely  determined  to  take  the  hint,  and 
refolved  to  revive  that  long-forgotten  tra- 
gedy. The  principal  parts,  if  I can  truft 
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my  memory,  were  thus  divided : King 

John,  Mr.  Delane;  the  .Baftard,  Tom 
Walker,  (the  original  Macheath;)  Hale 
acted  the  King  of  France,  and  Ryan  Car- 
dinal Pandulph ; Lady  Conftance  by  Mrs. 
Hallam.  Of  Delane,  Walker,  and  Ry- 
an, I have  fpoken  at  large  in  the  Life  of 
Garrick;  and  in  the  courfe  of  this  work 
fhall  have  frequent  occafion  to  mention 
them.  Hale  was  in  perfon  tall  and  well- 
proportioned,  his  voice  ftrong  and  harmo- 
nious, his  deportment  manly,  and  his  ac- 
tion not  difpleafmg;  his  ear  was  fo  un- 
faithful, that  he  was  generally  monoto- 
nous ; he  wanted  that  judgement  which 
alone  knows  how  to  give  dignity  to  fenti- 
ment  or  warmth  and  variety  to  paffion. 
His  heft  performance  was  Hotfpur;  he 
was  always  to  be  endured  when  he  re- 
ftrained  himfelf  from  doing  too  much. 
He  was  a favourite  a6lor  at  Briftol,  where 
I think  he  died  in  1 746.  He  was  fo  fond  of 
wearing  large  full-bottomed  wigs,  that, 
to  the  aftonilhment  of  the  audience,  he 

a(fted 
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a6led  the  part  of  Charles  the  Firft  in  one 
which  was  remarkably  long  and  fair.* 

Mrs.  Hallam  was  an  adtrefs  of  fuch  un- 
common merit,  that  lire  deferves  to  be 
particularly  remembered.  She  had  figna- 
lized  herfelf  fo  greatly  as  a member  of  the 
company  acting  at  Norwich,  when  her 
name  was  Parker,  that  fhe  received  an  in- 
vitation from  Mr.  Rich  to  join  his  compa- 
ny at  Lincoln’s-inn  Fields.  There  flie 
long  ftruggled  with  difficulties ; for  I have 


^ It  has  been  faid,  that  this  a£tor  was  much  hurt  by 
Mr,  Garrick’s  mimickry  of  him  in  the  part  of  Bayes 
in  the  Rehearfal.  Hale  was  prefent  at  the  play,  and 
laughing  very  heartily  at  the  mimical  exhibitions  of 
Delane,  Ryan,  Bridgewater,  and  GiiTard  : when,  on  a 
fudden,  Garrick  fpoke  three  or  four  lines  of  Prince 
Prettyman,  beginning  with 

“ Oh  ! what  a ftranger  am  I grown  of  late  !” 

in  a ftyle  which  conveyed  fuch  an  exa£l  refemblance 
of  Hale’s  voice  and  manner,  that  the  theatre  echoed 
with  loud  laughter  and  thundering  applaufe.  Hale  was 
fhocked  at  the  mortifying  fcene,  and  felt  the  folly  and 
injuftice  of  approving  that  ridicule  of  others  which  he 
CQuld  not  bear  himfeif. 

B 4 jbeeii 
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been  told  ftie  was  by  no  means  a favourite 
of  the  manager : but,  on  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Boheme,  many  of  her  principal  parts  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Mrs.  Hallam.  The  great  en- 
couragement, fhe  conftantly  met  with  from 
the  audience,  at  once  raifed  her  reputation 
and  increafed  her  income.  Her  merit,  in- 
deed, was  indifputable ; for  fhe  fucceeded 
a performer  as  remarkable  for  beauty  as 
Ikill  in  her  profeffion.  Mrs.  Hallam  was 
unhappy  in  a large  unwieldy  perfon : not- 
withftanding  this  unfavourable  circum- 
flance,  the  public  always  wifhed  to  fee  her 
in  charaflers  which  received  no  advantage 
from  her  figure.  Monimia  was  a part 
which  her  good  underftanding  would  have 
taught  her  to  refign ; but  neither  the  pub- 
lic nor  the  manager  would  permit  it.  You 
may  guefs  at  the  unfitnefs  of  her  figure  for 
young  and  delicate  ladies  by  Quin’s  far- 
cafm.  He  obferved  one  morning,  at  re- 
hearfal,  a large  tub,  or  barrel,  in  which 
the  mad  Englifhman,  in  the  Pilgrim,  rolls 
about  the  Itagej  he  afked  the  prompter 

what 
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what  it  was  ; but,  before  he  could  receive 
an  anfwer,  he  cried  out,  I fee  what  it  is : 
Mrs.  Hallanis  Jiays,  in  which  Jhe  played Mo- 
nimia  laji  night.  Her  performance  of  Lady 
Conftance  was  natural  and  impaflioned; 
though  fhe  was  not  fo  pathetic  in  utterance, 
fpirited  in  a£f  ion,  or  dignified  in  deportment, 
as  Mrs.  Cibber  in  the  fame  part.  Her  prin- 
cipal characters  in  tragedy  were  Lady  Mac- 
beth, Belvidera,  Roxana,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth in  the  Earl  of  ElTex,  Zara  in  the 
Mourning  Bride,  Evadne  in  the  Maid’s 
Tragedy,  the  Queen  in  Hamlet ; in  come- 
dy {he  excelled  in  Congreve’s  Lady  Touch- 
wood  in  the  Double  Dealer,  his  Marwood 
in  the  Way  of  the  World,  Amanda  in 
Cibber’s  Love’s  lait  Shift,  Steele’s  Lady 
Brampton  in  the  Funeral,  &c.  Mrs.  Hal- 
1am  died  about  the  year  1738. 

King  John  was  adted  feveral  nights  with 
great  applaufe ; but  the  king  was  not  re- 
markably well  reprefented  by  Delane ; he 
could  not  eafily  alTume  the  turbulent  and 
gloomy  paiTions  of  the  character. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Steevens  has  fallen  into  a flight  mif- 
take,  if  that  note  be  his,  in  which  it  is 
faid,  that  Hall,  Hollingfhead,  and  Stowe, 
are  clofely  followed  in  the  expreffions 
throughont  this,  as  well  as  feveral  other 
hiflorical  plays  of  Shakfpeare:  Hall  be- 
gins his  Chronicle  about  two  hundred 
years  after  the  sra  in  which  John  began  to 
reign.  Mr.  Theobald  has  likewife  com- 
mitted an  error : he  afferts,  that,  although 
the  play  begins  in  the  34th  year  of  K. 
John’s  life  which  was  the  firft  of  his 
reign,  yet  that  it  takes  in  only  fome  tranf- 
aftions  at  the  time  of  his  death  j whereas 
the  tragedy  very  properly  begins  with  the 
claim  of  John’s  nephew.  Prince  Arthur, 
to  the  crown ; this  was  one  of  the  mofl 
material  events  in  the  king’s  life  3 and  his 
condu6l,  to  Arthur,  Shakfpeare  very  judi- 
cioufly  makes  the  foundation  of  all  his  mis- 
fortunes. 

If  I do  not  miflake,  Mr.  Steevens  has 
mifunderftood  a palTage  in  a fpeech  of 
Eleanor  in  the  firft  feene  of  this  play  : 


This 
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This  might  have  been  prevented,  and  made  whole 
W ith  very  eafy  argument  of  love  ; 

Which  now  the  inanageoi  tv/o  kingdoms  muft 
With  fearful  bloody  ilTue  arbitrate. 

By  the  word  ma7iage  I underftand  the 
flrength  and  power  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, rather  than,  according  to  Mr.  Stee- 
vens,  the  condutl  and  adminiilration  of 
them,  which  feems  more  remote  from  the 
author’s  meaning;  though  perhaps  the 
word  may  comprehend  both. 

The  feene  between  the  two  brothers,  Ro- 
bert and  Philip  Falconbridge,  is  a very  ex- 
traordinary one,  and  hardly  to  be  matched 
in  dramatic  poetry.  One  brother  calls  the 
other  baftard,  and  accufes  his  mother  of 
adultery ; which  charge  the  other  does  not 
flatly  deny,  but  is  unwilling  to  part  with  his 
claim  to  the  eftate.  The  original  of  this  quar- 
rel is  to  be  found,  I believe,  in  an  old  book, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Steevens,  called  The  Hifl:ory 
of  Lord  Falconbridge,  Baftard-bon  to  Rich- 
ard Cceur  de  Lion.  Our  author  has  follow- 
ed the  old  play,  with  fach  alterations  and 

additions 
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additions  as  his  genius  fuggefted  to  him, 
which  I think  never  flione  brighter  than  in 
his  management  of  Falconbridge’s  charac- 
ter. 

Shakfpeare  has  avoided  a veiy  grofs  im- 
propriety by  not  permitting  the  mother 
of  Falconbridge  to  be  prefent  when  her 
chaftity  is  called  in  queftion  by  her  fon ; 
an  error  which  the  author  of  the  old  play 
has  fallen  into.  In  that,  too,  Queen  Eleanor 
exerts  all  her  power  in  favour  of  the  lady, 
and  plays  the  cafuift  fo  acutely,  that  Ihe 
merits  the  reputation  of  learning  which 
hiftorians  afcribe  to  her.  The  king  ob- 
ferves,  in  confirmation  of  what  Robert 
Falconbridge  had  affirmed,  that  Philip  the 
Baffard  refembled  King  Richard,  w’hom 
Robert  alTerts  to  have  been  his  father } the 
queen's  reply  is,  I think,  curious,  and 
worth  preferving. 

ELEANOR. 

Nay,  hear  you,  Ik:  you  run  away  too  faft. 

Know  you  not,  omneftmile  non  ejl  idem? 

Hark  you,  good  fir ; ’twas  thus,  and  no 

otherwifc:  (he  lay  with  Sir  Robert,  your  father,  and 
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thought  upon  King  Richard,  my  fon  ; and  fo  your  bro- 
ther was  formed  in  this  faflilon. 

In  the  old  play,  the  Baftard  draws  his 
fword  upon  his  mother,  and  threatens  to 
kill  her  if  fhe  conceals  the  truth.  In 

Shakfpeare,  the  lady’s  confeffion  is  extor- 
ted by  mirth  and  pleafantry.  In  Shak- 
fpeare’s  King  John,  Queen  Eleanor  takes 
notice  that  the  Baftard 

Hath  a trick  of  Coeur^de-LSon’s  face. 

I am  not  fure  that  Mr.  Steevens  hath  hit 
the  full  meaning  of  the  word  tricky  though 
he  has  brought  feveral  authorities  to  fup- 
port  his  interpretation  of  it. 

In  this  and  other  places,  by  the  word 
trick  Shakfpeare  means  fome  diftinguifti- 
ing  air  or  feature  of  the  face,  in  which 
a ftrong  refemblance  of  the  parent  may  be 
difcovered. 

In  the  Winter’s  Tale,  Paulina  pro¥es 
the  legitimacy  of  Queen  Hermione’s  daugh- 
ter by  a trick  of  face  which  fhe  has  in  com- 
mon with  her  father : 


Behold, 
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— - — Behold,  my  lords. 

The  trick  of's  frown  ! 

Winter’s  Tale,  kSc.  II. 

SoFalftafF,  when  reprefenting  Henry  the 
Fourth,  in  a mock-fcene  between  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  himfelf,  tells  the 
Prince, 

Thou  art  my  fon  : I have  partly  thy  mother’s  word^ 
partly  my  own  opinion  ; but  chiefly  a villainous,  trick  of 
thine  eye^  and  a foolijh  hanging  of  thy  nether  lip. 

In  the  fame  fcene  the  Baftard  exclaims. 

With  that  half-face  ! 

That  this  expreffion  was  taken  from  coins, 
on  which  the  profile  only  of  our  princes 
was  exhibited,  Theobald  has  well  enough 
proved.  An  author,  I think,  is  always 
bell  illuftrated  by  himfelf:  Flotlpur,  in 
Henry  the  Fourth,  A6t  I.  in  the  midft  of 
his  extravagant  and  wild  flights,  exclaims. 

But  out  upon  this  half-fac’d  fellovvfhip  ! 


Various 
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Various  have  been  the  aftors  of  this 
brave,  generous,  romantic,  and  humour- 
ous, charafter,  Falconbridge : but,  though 
Garrick,  Sheridan,  Delane,  and  Barry, 
have  attempted  it,  they  all  fell  fliort  of  the 
merits  of  Tom  Walker.  In  him  alone  were 
found  the  feveralrequifites  for  the  charadter : 
a ftrong  and  mufcular  perfon,  a bold  and 
intrepid  look ; manly  deportment,  vigorous 
adlion,  and  a humour  which  defcended  to 
an  eafy  familiarity  in  conveying  a jell  or 
farcafm  with  uncommon  poignancy.  Gar- 
rick had  certainly  much  merit  in  the  Baftard, 
but  the  want  of  the  mechanical  part  was  a 
deficiency  not  to  be  remedied  by  art. 

He  was  at  a lofs,  for  fome  time,  to  fix 
upon  a Robert  Falcon  bridge,  tofetoffhis  own 
figure ; at  laft  he  picked  out  poor  Simfon, 
a Scotchman,  a modefl:  and  honed  man,  but 
as  feeble  in  perfon  as  he  was  in  adling.  Frier 
John,  the  contrad  to  Frier  Paul,  in  the 
Duenna,  was  fcarcely  a greater  fkeleton  than 
Simfon.  It  was  a matter  of  adoriifhment 


to 
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to  every  fpe6lator,  that  Barry,  with  the  fu~ 
perior  advantage  of  a fine  perfon,  fhould 
make  fo  little  of  the  Ballard.  He  feemed, 
in  that  part,  to  be  quite  out  of  his  road  : 
all  the  humour,  gaiety,  eafe,  and  gallan- 
try, of  Falconbridge,  were  loll  in  Barry. 

An  odd  circumllance  happened  on  his 
endeavouring  to  repeat  the  following  words 
in  the  firll  a6l  of  the  play : 

Well,  now  I can  make  any  Joan  a lady. 

He  was  fo  embarralTed  in  the  delivery  of 
this  fingle  line,  that,  not  being  able  to  re- 
peat the  words,  he  was  forced  to  quit  the 
flage,  amidll  the  general  applaufes  of  the 
audience,  who  fawand  felt  his  uneafinefs. 
But,  what  is  Hill  more  furprifing,  after 
going  off  and  returning  three  feveral  times, 
with  the  fame  kind  encouragement  of  the 
Ipeclators,  he  was  forced  to  give  it  upj 
and  I believe  he  did  not  recover  himfelf  till 
he  was  relieved  by  the  entrance  of  Lady 
Falconbridge. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  charaSler  of  Philip  Augufus. — Princes, 
of  the  prefent  age,  Tr  cyans  when  compared  to 
thofe  in  the  reign  of  John, — Lymoges,  duke  of 
Aujiria. — Shakfpeare  oftener  adheres  to  old 
ballads  and  romances  than  chronicle  or  hifory. 

Tile  groupe  of jovereign  princes. — Henry 
VI.  emperor  of  Germany, — Popes  in  the  ele^ 
venth  and  twelth  centuries — The  old  man  of 
the  mountains. — Prince  Arthur's  right  of  pri- 
mogeniture. — Char  abler  of  ^een  Eleanor,  at 
large,  from  the  French  hiflorians  and  Bran- 
tome. — An  afs  wearing  Jhoes. — Reafon  why 
Eleanor  prefers  King  John  to  Arthur. — 
Explanation  of  a term  in  hunting,from  Tur- 
berville. — The  word  ftay  explained. — Obfer- 
vation  on  Falconbridge  s Jpeech  at  the  end  of 
the  third  abl. 

A6l  II.  Scene  I. 

IN  thefecond  a6l  of  King  John,  the  poet 
introduces,  amongft  other  charafters, 
Philip  Auguftus  of  France;  and,  if  ex- 
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treme  cunning,  unbounded  ambition,  fraud, 
perfidy,  perjury,  rapine,  and  injufiiice,  could 
render  a monarch  a politician,  he  was  cer- 
tainly the  greateft  of  his  time.  Shakfpeare 
was  not  obliged  to  fiiew  the  v/hole  of  his 
charadler,  and,  indeed,  it  is  fo  comprehen- 
fively  odious,  that  no  audience  would  have 
fuffered  it.  The  princes,  who  now  rule 
over  the  greateft  part  of  Europe,  though 
many  of  them  are  little  attentive  to  the 
real  interefts  of  their  people,  and  more 
fond  of  power  than  willing  to  make  a right 
ufe  of  it,  may  be  termed  by  the  honourable 
title  of  Trajans  if  compared  with  the  royal 
monfters  of  this  period.  Lymoges,  arch- 
duke of  Auftria,  is,  in  this  fcene,  raifed 
from  the  dead  to  be  puniflied  for  his  bafe 
ufage  of  Richard  I.  whom  he  arrefted 
in  his  paffage  through  his  dominions, 
and  afterwards,  for  a ftipulated  fum,  de- 
livered to  the  emperor  of  Germany.  The 
oflence,  given  by  Richard,  was  fome  fharp 
or  proud  expreflion  he  let  fall  againft 
the  duke,  when  both  were  engaged  in  the 
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holy  wars.  The  old  play  could  not  lead 
Shakfpeare  into  the  error  of  afcribing  the 
death  of  Richard  to  the  duke  of  Auftria, 
as  Mr.  Steevens  has  aflertedj  he  was  too 
well  acquainted  with  our  chronicles,  and 
efpecially  Hollingfhead,  to  miftake  that  e- 
vent.  But  Shakfpeare  oftener  ftudies  ftage- 
effedl  than  he  adheres  to  the  truth  of 
hiftory ; and,  in  treating  of  remote  ftory, 
he  is  certainly  juftifiable  for  this  devia- 
tion. But  Shakfpeare  chofe  too,  in  this 
play,  and  in  moft  others,  to  follow  old  ro- 
mance and  ballad  rather  than  chronicle  or 
authenticated  ftory.  Perhaps  no  asra  fince 
the  creation  produced  fuch  a groupe  of 
pernicious  chief  rulers  as  the  time  of 
which  I am  fpeaking:  befides  our  own 

John,  Philip,  and  the  duke  of  Auftria, 
we  can  reckon,  amongft  them,  Henry 
VI.  emperor  of  Germany,  feveral  popes 
fucceflively  in  order,  and  a very  remarka- 
ble potentate,  called  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountains.  As  for  Henry,  he,  of  all  prin- 
ces, was  the  leaft  fcrupulous  j perfidy,  cru- 
C 2 city. 
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elty,  oppreffion,  and  avarice,  were  his  dar- 
ling paffions  j as  foon  as  he  got  the  pofTef- 
fion  of  Richard’s  perfon,  he  threw  him  in- 
to a dungeon;  nay,  to  infult  him  more 
confpicuoufly,  he  produced  him  before  the 
princes  of  Germany  in  a diet  of  the  em- 
pire : but  Richard’s  undaunted  fpirit  and 
convincing  eloquence  produced  an  effect 
contrary  to  the  emperor’s  intention ; they 
all  interceded  in  his  favour,  and  infilled  he 
fhould  be  delivered  from  confinement ; but,, 
before  he  would  grant  him  his  liberty,  he 
exacted  the  immenfe  fum  of  three  hundred 
thoufand  pounds,  equal  to  a million  and  a 
half  of  our  money.  The  meaneft  dabbler 
in  hiflory  will  readily  agree,  that  by  far  the 
greatefl  part  of  the  popes,  who  lived  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  were  infe- 
rior to  no  kings,  that  ever  lived,  in  pride, 
infolence,  avarice,  injuftice,  and  rapine. 
If  we  fhould  grant  that  in  knowledge  and 
learning  they  were  fuperior  to  the  reft  of 
mankind,  it  mufl  likevvife  be  owned,  that 
they  perverted  thefe  acquirements  to  the 

worfl 
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worft  of  purpofesj  to  the  deceiving  and 
robbing  thofe  who  put  an  implicit  confidence 
in  them. 

The  old  man  of  the  mountains  was  called 
Chik  Elchaffifiin,  from  which  word  Vol- 
taire derives  the  word  afiaffin.  This  hoary 
ruffian  had  acquired  fuch  an  afcendant  over 
his  fanatical  fubjefts,  that  they  paid  an 
implicit  obedience  to  his  commands;  af- 
faffination  was  meritorious  with  them,  when 
under  the  fandtion  of  his  royal  mandate ; 
they  carried  their  enthufiaftic  zeal  for  his 
fervice  fo  far  as  to  court  all  hazards,  and 
even  to  rufh  wildly  on  to  a certain  death  in 
the  execution  of  his  orders*.  Thefe  mife- 
rable  wretches  fancied  that,  when  theyfa- 
crificed  their  lives  for  his  fake,  the  gates  of 
paradife  would  be  open  to  them. 

Every  part  of  this  digreffion  will,  I hope, 
be  amufing  at  lead:,  and  forne  of  it  not  ufe- 
lefs,  to  the  common  reader  of  Shakfpeare’s 
John. 

C 3 AcT 
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CHATILLON. 

With  him  along  is  come  the  mother  queen^^ 

An  Ateftitring  him  to  blood  and  flrife. 

The  term.  Ate,  is  very  properly  be- 
llowed upon  this  lady;  in  her  hufband 
king  Henry’s  life-time  fhe  was  the  trum- 
pet of  rebellion  and  treafon,  and  was  con- 
tinually urging  her  fons  to  take  up  arms  a- 
gainft  their  father. 

PHILIP. 

For  thou  haft  underwrought  its  lawful  king. 

Thou  haft  prevented  the  lawful  fuc- 
ceflbr  from  enjoying  what  belongs  to 
him,  by  cutting  off  the  right  of  pofterity. 
The  feudal  law,  which  was  then  in  full 
force  over  all  Europe,  had  eftabliflied  the 
right  of  primogeniture.  In  England,  as 
well  as  elfewhere,  the  fon  of  the  elder  bro- 
ther was  entitled  to  fucceed  to  his  grand- 
father preferably  to  his  uncles,  though 
they  were  nearer  allied  to  the  deceafed  mo- 
narch. But  the  right  line  of  fucceffion 
had  in  no  country,  except  Scotland,  been 

fo 
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fo  often  broken  through,  perhaps,  as  in 
ours,  antecedent  to  this  period.  That  order, 
or  right,  had  been  violated  no  lefs  than  three 
times  in  the  fpace  of  about  fourfcore  years. 
Richard,  when  he  fet  out  upon  the  holy  war, 
declared  his  nephew  Arthur,  of  Brittany,  his 
fucceffor  j but,  notwithftanding  John’s  in- 
gratitude and  rebellion,  he,  at  the  inftiga- 
tion  of  his  mother,  by  his  lafl:  will  declared 
him  heir  to  all  his  dominions : and  this 
will  the  queen  refers  to,  when,  in  anfwer 
to  fome  outrageous  accufations  of  Lady  Con- 
ftance,  fhe  replies, 

Thou  unadvifed  fcold,  I can  produce 
A Will,  that  bars  the  title  of  thy  foiio 

LADV  CONSTANCE- 
My  boy  a baftard  ! By  my  foul,  I think 
His  father  never  was  fo  true  begot ; 

It  cannot  be,  ^nd  if  thou  v/ert  hi$  mother® 

To  underftand  the  propriety  of  Lady 
Conftance’s  fpeech,  which  contains  fo  heavy 
a charge,  it  is  necehary  that  the  reader 
of  this  tragedy  flrould  be  previoufly  acquaint- 
ed with  Queen  Eleanor’s  cliarader. 

C 4 
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This  lady  was  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Guienne,  and  wife  to  Louis  VII.  of  France, 
to  whom  fhe  brought  in  dowry  fome  of 
thericheft  provinces  of  that  kingdom.  Her 
reputation  for  chaftity  was  far  from  being 
clear,  when  Louis  took  her  with  him  on  a 
crufade  into  the  holy  land.  The  French 
hiftorians,  and,  amongft  the  reft,  Mezeray, 
an  author  whofe  name  I am  furprifed  not 
to  find  amongft  the  moft  eminent  French 
hiftorians  in  one  of  the  fineft  poems  which 
this  age  has  produced*,  tells  us  ftrange  fto- 
ries  of  her  inordinate  and  unfatisfied  luft. 
It  is  faid  fhe  was  particularly  fond  of  S ala- 
din,  the  emperor } others  tell  us,  that  it 
was  Saladin,  a private  fpldier,  and  a very 
handfome  Saracen,  of  whom  fhe  was  deep- 
ly enamoured.  Let  us  hear  what  honeft 
Brantome  fays,  in  his  blunt,  but  exprefiive, 
language. 

“ Our  Queen  Eleanor,  dutchefs  of  Gui- 
enne, who  attended  the  king,  her  hufband, 
beyond  fea,  and  who,  by  frequently  con- 

verfing 
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verfing  amongft  arms  and  the  foldiery,  gave 
herfelf  fuch  a loofe  at  laft  as  to  have  to  do 
with  the  'Saracens,  for  which  the  king  di- 
vorced her,  and  which  coft  us  dear.  She 
had  a mind  to  try  whether  thefe  warlike  men 
were  as  brave  champions  in  a bed-cham- 
ber as  in  the  field  of  battle.  Pollibly  it 
was  her  humour  to  love  valiant  men.” 

This  plain-fpoken  writer,  in  another 
place,  fays,  that  Queen  Eleanor  was  not  the 
only  one  who  went  to  the  holy  war  in  com- 
pany with  Louis : Many  great  ladies,  he 
adds,  aflumed  the  crofs,  as  well  as  their  huf- 
bands ; but  their  foie  intention,  as  appear- 
ed afterward  by  their  behaviour,  was  the 
gratification  of  their  fenfual  appetites. 

Notwithftanding  Eleanor’s  ill  fame,  and 
her  being  divorced  from  her  hulband  for 
lewdnefs,  in  reality,  though  pretendedly, 
on  account  of  too  near  confanguinity,  our 
King  Henry  II.  was  not  fo  fqueamifh  as 
to  negleft  the  opportunity  of  adding 
feveral  noble  and  rich  provinces  to  his 
dominions  by  accepting  her  hand.  They 
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were  both  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life, 
and  their  eagernefs  to  come  together  was 
evident  by  the  quick  journeys  they  took  to 
meet  each  other.  No  couple  of  ardent  lo- 
vers feemed  more  willing  to  be  united  in  the 
nuptial  bond  than  Henry  and  Eleanor. 
Their  happinefs  did  not  laft  long ; file  was 
as  jealous  of  Henry  as  her  firft  hufband 
had  been  of  her,  and  with  reafon : but 

Henry  was  not  fo  mild  as  Louis  j he  con- 
fined her  in  prifon  during  the  greateft  part 
cf  his  reign.  I fliall  conclude  this  note 
with  the  remarkable  words  of  Mezeray: 
This  woman,  confummate  in  all  forts 
of  wickednefs,  lived  eighty  years,  kept  up 
a war  for  above  fixty  years,  and  fettled  a 
hatred  between  France  and  England,  that 
has  continued  above  three  ages ; fo  that 
with  reafon  we  may  fay  of  her,  what  the 
Greek  poet  faid  of  Menelaus’s  wife,  that 
we  have  fulfered  not  a ten,  but  a four  hun~ 
dredi  years  war^  with  fire  and  fiword^  hy 
means  of  this  woman. 
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FALCONBRIDGE. 

It  lies  as  fightly  on  the  back  of  him 
As  great  Alcides’  Jhoes  upon  an  afs. 

A more  whimfical  and  ludicrous  image 
cannot  be  prefented  to  the  mind,  than  an 
afs  trotting  up  and  down,  his  hoofs  cover- 
ed over  with  fair  large  bulkins,  fit  for  the 
foot  of  Hercules.  The  fenfe  is  very  clear, 
but  Theobald,  fuppofing  that  the  afs  could 
carry  flioes  no  where  but  on  his  back,  al- 
tered fioes  to  fiews.  Mr.  Steevens  has,  from 
feveral  parallel  paffages  of  old  authors, 
proved  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  term  Hercu- 
les’ JJ:oes^  apparently  from  the  old  proverb, 
ex  pede  Herculem. 

LADY  CONSTANCE. 

Give  grandam  kingdom,  and  it  grandam  will 
Give  it  a plum,  a cherry,  and  a fig. 

The  inveterate  hatred  of  thefe  two  ladies, 
the  Queen  and  the  Dutchefs  of  Brittany, 
was  founded  on  fomething  more  fubflan- 
tial  than  mere  perfonal  pique.  Eleanor, 
it  is  faid  by  hiftorians,  had  a ftronger  af- 
feflion  towards  her  nephew  Arthur  than 
her  fon  Jolinj  but  fire  juftly  apprehended, 
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if  Arthur  had  fucceeded  to  the  crown,  his 
mother,  who  -was  a woman  of  an  excellent 
underftanding  and  of  an  undaunted  mind, 
would  have  had  the  direftion  of  his  affairs ; 
this  prompted  the  dowager  to  efpoufe  the 
caufe  of  John,  who  paid  great  deference  to 
her  counfels. 

ENGLISH  HERALD. 

And,  like  a jolly  troop  of  huntfmen,  come 

Our  lufty  Englifli,  all  with  purple  hinds, 

Dy"d  in  the  dying  flaughter  of  their  foes. 

There  is  in  Julius  Csefar,  A6t  III.  a paf- 
fage  quite  fimilar  to  this  j Mark  Antony, 
in  an  apoflrophe  to  the  dead  body  of  Csefar, 
compares  his  murderers  to  hunters  ftained 
with  the  blood  of  the  flain  deer. 

Pardon  me,  Julius,  here  waft  thou  bay’d,  brave  hart ! 

Here  didft  thou  fall,  and  here  thy  hunters  ftand. 

Sign’d  in  thy  fpoil,  and  crimfon’d  in  thy  lethe. 

Dr.  Johnfon,  in  a note  upon  the  firft-ci- 
ted  paffage,  thinks  it  was  one  of  the  favage 
praftices  of  the  chace,  for  all  the  hunters 
to  flain  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the 
deer  as  a trophy. 
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Upon  looking  into  Turberville’s  book  of 
Hunting,  I can  fee  no  trace  of  that  prac- 
tice ; but  there  are  two  different  accounts 
of  the  French  and  Englifh  manner  of  dif- 
fering or  breaking  up  the  deer.  Jn  divi- 
ding the  feveral  parts  of  the  deer,  the 
French  employed  the  hand  of  the  huntf- 
man  alone;  but  our  Englifli  kings,  ba- 
rons, and  other  great  men,  took  part  of 
that  office  upon  themfelves.  Our  order  /r, 
fays  Turberville,  that  the  prince  or  chiefe  (if 
fo  pleafe  them ) do  alight,  and  take  afjaye  cf 
the  deere,  with  a farpe  knife,  the  which  is 
done  in  this  maner ; the  deere  being  layde  upon 
his  backe,  the  prince,  chiefe,  or  fuch  as  they 
do  appoint,  comes  to  it,  and  the  chiefe  huntf- 
man,  kneeling,  if  it  be  to  a prince,  doth  bold 
the  deere  by  the  fore  foot,  while  the  prince  or 
chiefe  do  cut  a flit,  draxvn  along  ft  the  hrcjket 
of  the  deere. 

The  deer’s  head  is  alfo  cut  off  bv  the 
prince  or  chief;  in  thefe  operations,  the 
differ ers  muff  neceffarily  be  fprinkled  or 
befmeared  with  the  blood  of  the  animal,  and 
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to  thxis  our  author,  in  both  pafTages,  feems 
plainly  to  allude. 

FALCONBRIDGE. 

» ^Here’s  a fiay. 

That  (hakes  the  rotten  caJrcafe  of  old  death 
Out  of  his  rags. 

I muft  own,  I Tee  no  great  difficulty  in 
the  word  Jiay ; which  means  no  more,  not- 
withftanding  all  the  attributes  given  to  it 
by  the  fpeaker,  than  a very  great  and  al- 
moft  infurmountable  obftacle.  Perhaps 
the  power  of  the  word  Jlay  may  be  beft  known 
from  a very  old  author  j from  Gawin 
Dowglas’s  Tranilation  of  Virgil  take  the 
four  following  lines : 

Ane  port  there  is  whom  the  eft  fludis  has 
In  manere  of  ane  boule  or  bay. 

With  rochis  fet  forgane  the  ftreme  full Jlay^ 

To  brek  the  fait  fame  of  the  fey  is  ftoure. 

The  very  learned  and  modeft  author  of 
the  Gloffary  to  this  book,  for  no  man 
knows  to  whom  he  is  obliged  for  that  ex- 
cellent and  learned  commentary  of  old  and 
difficult  words,  Scottifh  and  Saxon,  explains 

Jlay 
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flay  by  Jleep,  “ as  we  fay  in  Scotland,  a Jlay 
brae,  a high  bank  of  difficult  afcent,  from 
tlie  verb  jlay,  to  flop  to  hinder,  becaufe  the 
fteepnefs  retards  thofe  who  climb  it,  as  the 
Latins  fay,  iter  impeditum,  loca  impedita  ; 
or,  from  the  Eelgic,  jiegigh,  praruptusP* 

Mr.  Steevens  and  Mr.  Malone  have 
brought  many  paffages  from  old  writers  to 
prove  the  ufe  of  the  word  Jlay  in  the  fenfe 
wherein  it  is  applied  by  Shakfpeare. 

BASTARD. 

Mad  world  ! Mad  kings ! Mad  compofitlon  ? 

Theobald,  with  great  propriety,  fmifnes 
the  fecond  a£l  with  this  foliloquy  of  Fal- 
conbridge,  which  is  a very  humourous  and 
fatirical  application  to  the  felffili  feelings 
of  the  far  greateft  part  of  mankind.  But 
why  mad  world ! mad  kings ! and  mad 
compolition  ? The  treaty  was  a counter- 
part to  almoft  all  the  treaties  which  have  been 
made  between  princes  for  many  ages  pail. 

Honour, 

I have  been  very  lately  informed,  that  the  gloffiiry 
to  Douglas’s  Virgil  was  compiled  by  a brother  of  ih^ 
very  learned  Mr.  Thomas  RudJimao. 
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Honour,  faith,  juftice,  and  common  ho- 
nefly,  on  thefe  occafions,  are  little  regard- 
ed ; and  intereft,  or  commodity,  as  Shak- 
fpeare  terras  it,  folely  kept  in  view  by  the 
contractors.  The  partition  treaty  of  Riiffia, 
Auftria,  and  Pmffia,  in  1773,  by  which 
Poland  was  fpoiled  of  the  largeft  part  of 
its  territories  by  the  friends  and  allies  of  that 
republic,  is  a fignal  example  of  this.  It 
is  true,  that  treaties  are  entered  into  in  the 
mofl  folemn  manner,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity  j but  this 
is  matter  of  mere  form,  and,  by  many  princes, 
as  little  remembered  as  a coronation-oath, 
which  is  always  taken  with  great  folemnity, 
and  but  feldom  called  to  mind,  except  with 
a viev/  to  make  free  with  it. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CharaBer  of  Lady  Conjlance.  — Admira- 
bly aSied  by  Mrs.  Cibber.  — Mrs.  Butler 
fet  up  as  her  rwal. — ^ins  opinion  of  Mrs, 
Cibber, — High  tides  in  the  calendar, — Mrs. 
Cibber  and  Winfone.—Beafons  why  Mr. 
Macklin  Poould  not  have  aSled  Pandidph.— 
^ins  farcafm. — Cibber  inferior,  in  the 
Pope’s  Legate,  to  Macklin,  and  why.-— 
Mrs.  Pritchard  refufes  Colley  Cibber  s ad- 
vice, — Stephen  Langtons  char  abler.  — 
Shakfpeare  not  a Roman  Catholic. — Anec- 
dote of  Walker  and  Roman. 

Hitherto  the  charaaer  of  Con- 
fiance  has  been  feen  to  little  advan- 
tage. Her  fpeeches  were  rather  more  con- 
formable to  the  fcold  or  virago  than  the 
injured  princefs  and  affliaed  mother.  In 
the  firfl  fcene  of  the  third  aa  fhe  appears 
with  all  the  dignity  of  juft  refentment  and 
majefty  of  maternal  grief.  To  fuppofe 
that  the  art  of  aaing  was  not  amply,  if 

D not 
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not  perfectly,  underftood  and  pradUfed,  in 
the  days  of  our  author,  would  be  an  injury 
to  the  difcernment  of  every  intelligent  reader. 
How  many  variations  of  adlion  and  paffion 
are  in  the  firft  fpeech  of  this  fcene,  confift- 
ing  only  of  twenty-fix  lines,  all  naturally  re- 
fulting  from  the  agitations  of  a mind  an- 
xioufly  inquiring  into  the  truth  of  that 
which  it  dreads  to  know  ! Even  the  under 
charadler,  Salifbury,  is  called  upon,  by  the 
words  of  Conftance,  to  exprefs  the  different 
pafiions  of  his  mind  by  variety  as  well  as 
juftnefs  of  adlionj  as  in  the  following 
lines : 

What  Joftthou  mean  by  fhaking  of  thy  head  ? 

Why  doft  thou  look  fo  fadly  on  my  fon? 

What  means  that  hand  upon  that  breaft  of  thine? 

Why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rheum  ? 

Be  thefe  fad  fighs  confirmers  of  thy  words  ? 

Lady  Conflance’s  paflionate  effulion  of 
rage,  grief,  and  indignation,  from  which 
fcarce  a line  or  thought  can  be  expunged,  to 
his  eternal  difgrace,  Cibber  has  either  entire- 
ly fuppreffed,  or  wretchedly  fpoiled,  by  vile 

and 
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and  degrading  interpolations : nay,  the 
whole  fcene  is  fo  deformed  and  multilated, 
that  little  of  the  creative  power  of  Shakfpeare 
is  to  be  feen  in  it. 

To  utter,  with  the  utmoll  harmony  and 
propriety,  all  the  fucceeding  changes  of 
grief,  anger,  refentment,  rage,  defponden- 
cy,  reviving  courage,  and  animated  defi- 
ance, incidental  to  Lady  Conftance,  and  to 
accompany  them  with  correfpondent  pro- 
priety* and  vehemence  of  a6lion,  was  a 
happinefs  only  known  to  Mrs.  Cibber, 
Mrs.  Hallam  wanted  not  fpirit  nor  pathos 
in  this  part;  nor  would  Mrs.  Pritchard 
have  fallen  fo  below  herfelf,  if  Colley  Cib- 
ber had  not  milled  her.  To  fpeak  the  truth, 
Mrs.  Cibber  has  had  no  fuccelTor  in  this  part 
but  Mrs.  Yates,  who  yet,  it  mull  be  con- 
felTed,  notwithftanding  her  great  and  juftly- 
applauded  Ikill,  was  inferior. 

When  Mrs.  Cibber  threw  herfelf  on  the 
ground  in  pronouncing 

•—-Here!  and  forrow  lit : 

Here  is  my  throne,  let  kings  come  bow  to  It  ! 

D 2 Her 
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Her  voice,  look,  andperfon,  in  every  limb, 
feemed  to  be  animated  with  the  true  fpirit 
which  the  author  had  infufed  into  the  cha- 
racter. 

And  yet  I remember,  when  Cibber’s  King 
John  was  in  rehearfal  at  Drury-Lane  the- 
atre, fo  little  was  the  merit  of  Mrs.  Cib- 
ber known  to  the  world,  that,  in  oppoli- 
tion  to  her,  a party  was  formed  in  favour 
of  Mrs.  Butler,  the  original  actrefs  of 
Millwood,  in  Barnwell,  who  was  faid  to 
be  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  a noble  duke 
whofe  monument  is  erefted  in  Weftmin- 
fler-abbey.  Nay,  when  the  original  play 
was  afterwards  revived  in  1744,  at  the  fame 
theatre,  in  oppofition  to  Cibber’s  Papal 
Tyranny,  Mr.  Garrick  was  fo  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  genuine  powers  of  this 
charming  Melpomene,  that,  accidentally 
meeting  Mr.  Quin  at  the  Bedford  Coffee- 
houfe,  he  told  him  he  doubted  of  Mrs. 
Cibber’s  being  able  to  do  juftice  to  fo  vigo- 
rous and  trying  a part  as  Lady  Conftance : 
Q^in  thought  otherwife  j and  faid  to  him, 

with 
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with  fome  warmth,  * Don’t  tell  me,  Mr. 
Garrick,  that  ‘woman  has  a hearty  a?id  can  do 
any  thing  where  pajjion  is  required' 

LADY  CONSTANCE. 

What  hath  this  day  deferv’d  \ What  hath  It  done  ? 
That  it  in  golden  letters  fhould  be  fet 
Among  the  high  tides  in  the  calendar  ? 

High  tides  Mr.  Malone  cannot  fuppofe 
is  ufed  by  the  poet  as  fynonimous  to  what 
Mr.  Steevens  very  properly  alledges  they 
are,  folemn  feafons  ; Mr.  Malone  did  not 
refledt  that  high  tides  bear  a very  different 
meaning  from  his  intention.  They  are 
marks  of  ruin  and  defolation,  not  of  pro- 
fperity  and  feftivity  ; and,  I believe,  are  of- 
tener  found  in  chronological  tables  than 
in  the  rubric  of  a calendar. 

LADY  CONSTANCE. 

O Lymoges,  O Auftria,  thou  doft  fhame 
That  bloody  fpoil : thou  Have,  thou  wretch,  thou 

coward  ! 

This  vehement  charge  of  perfidy,  cow- 
ardice, perjury,  and  every  fpecies  of  villany, 
which  is  concluded  with  the  moft  flinging 
reproach  and  contemptuous  raillery,  re- 
D 3 quires 
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quires  the  utmoft  {kill  of  the  fpeaker. 
Mrs.  Cibber’s  voice  was  fo  happily  modu- 
lated by  a moft  accurate  ear,  that  every 
material  word  in  this  uncommon  burfl:  of 
indignation,  was  impreffed  fo  judicioufly 
and  harmoniouHy  upon  the  audience,  that 
they  could  not  refrain  a loud  and  repeated 
teldimony  of  their  approbation.  But  part 
of  the  pleafure  to  be  obtained  from  this 
fcene  muft  be  owing  to  the  correfpon- 
ding  behaviour  of  Auftria  ; if  he  does  not 
contribute  to  the  general  deception  by  feel- 
ing the  reproaches  of  Conftance,  the  vi- 
gour of  the  fentiments  will  be  weakened, 
and  the  intention  of  the  author  difappoin- 
ted.  The  character  of  Auftria  is  very  un- 
amiable ; and  Mrs.  Cibber,  when  the  play 
was  firft  in  rehearfal,  could  not  eafily  pre- 
vail on  Winftone  to  make  Auftria  appear 
as  odious  to  an  audience  as  he  ought. 
Winftone  was  an  a6tor  of  lingular  fkill  in 
two  or  three  parts : he  was  as  honeft  and 
aukward  a country  booby  in  John  Moody, 
in  the  Provoked  Hulband,  as  the  author 

defigned 
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defigned  him  ; and,  in  Ben  Johnfon’s  Down- 
right, he  made  an  excellent  grotefque 
pidture  of  abrupt  plain-dealing  and  un- 
falhionable  fimplicity.  He  had  the  good 
fortune  to  gain  a confiderable  fum  of  mo- 
ney in  a lottery  about  thirty  years  fmce ; 
he  at  prefent  lives  at  Briftol,  and  feems  heal- 
thy and  vigorous,  though  advanced  to  the 
eighty-fecond  year  of  his  age.  It  was  im- 
poffible  for  any  man  long  to  refill  the 
perfuafive  manner  of  Mrs.  Cibber:  Win- 
ilone  fully  anfwered  her  idea  of  Auflria,’s 
charadler. 

KING  PHILIP, 

Here  comes  the  holy  legate  of  the  pope* 

The  charadler  of  Pandulph  has  not,  as 
yet,  been  reprefented  with  that  air  of  dig- 
nity and  importance  which  it  demands. 

Macklin,  whofe  llcill  in  adliiig  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  fuperior  to  that  of  any  man,  who 
is  the  bell  teacher  of  the  art,  and  is  Hill,  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  a powerful  comedian  as 
well  as  a good  comic  writer,  lliould  haverefu- 
fed  this  part  j neither  his  perfon,  voice,  adlion, 
or  deportment,  conveyed  any  idea  of  a great 
D 4 delegate 
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delegate  from  the  head  of  the  church,  the 
fpiritual  monarch  of  Chriftendom.  Quin, 
who  was  prefent  at  the  revival  of  King 
John  at  Drury-lane,  faid  Macklin  was  like 
a cardinal  who  had  been  formerly  a parifh- 
clerk.  And  yet,  it  muft  be  owned,  Mack- 
lin underftood  the  logic  of  the  part,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  better  than 
any  body.  But  the  man,  who  prefumes 
to  controul  the  will  of  mighty  mo- 
narchs,  fbould  have  a perfon  which  be- 
fpeaks  authority,  a look  commanding  re-^ 
fpe6t,  graceful  a6lion,  and  majeftic  deport- 
ment. But  Colley  Cibber’s  Pandulph  was 
lefs  agreeable  to  an  audience  than  Mack- 
lin’s ; the  voice  of  the  latter,  though  rough, 
was  audible.  The  former’s  pipe  was  ever 
powerlefs,  and  now,  through  old  age,  fo 
weak,  that  his  words  were  rendered  inar- 
ticulate. His  manner  of  fpeaking  was 
much  applauded  by  fome,  and  by  others 
as  greatly  difliked,  in  the  Pope’s  Legate,  as 
in  moit  of  his  tragic  characters.  The  unna- 
tural fwelling  of  his  words  difpleafed  all 

who 
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who  preferred  natural  elocution  to  arti- 
ficial cadence.  The  old  man  was  continu- 
ally advifmg  Mrs.  Pritchard,  who  adled 
Lady  Conftance,  to  tone  her  words  j but 
fhe,  by  obeying  her  own  feelings  and  lif- 
tening  to  her  own  judgement,  gained  ap- 
probation and  applaufej  which  was  not 
the  cafe  with  his  fon  Theophilus,  who  ac- 
ted the  Dauphin,  and  Mrs.  Bellamy,  who 
played  Lady  Blanch.  They,  by  conforming  to 
their  dire6lor’s  precepts,  were  mold  feverely 
exploded.  But  Colley’s  deportment  was, 
I think,  as  difgufting  as  his  utterance.  He 
affefled  a ftately  magnificent  tread,  a fu- 
percilious  afpe6f,  with  lofty  and  extrava- 
gant a6lion,  which  he  difplayed  by  waving 
up  and  down  a roll  of  parchment  in  his 
right  hand ; in  fhort,  his  whole  behaviour 
was  fo  ftarchly  ftudied,  that  it  appeared 
eminently  infignificant,  and  more  refem- 
blinghis  own  Lord  Foppington  than  a great 
and  dignified  churchman. 


PAN- 
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PANDULPH. 

I —And  force  per  force 

Keep  Stephen  Langton,  chofen  archblfiiop 

Of  Canterbury,  from  that  holy  fee. 

Stephen  Langton  archbifhop,  of  Canter- 
bury, deferves  to  be  held  in  everlafting  re- 
membrance by  all  Englifhmen  j to  this  ge- 
nerous and  wife  prelate  we  are  more  in- 
debted than,  perhaps,  to  any  of  the  aflb- 
ciated  barons,  who  obliged  King  John  to 
fign  the  great  charter  of  our  liberties, 
Langton  is  a proof  that  every  man  of  fenfe 
will  be  independent  if  he  can  j for,  notwith- 
ftanding  he  owed  his  advancement  to  the 
fee  of  Canterbury  to  the  pope,  as  foon  as 
ever  it  was  in  his  power  he  became  a ftre- 
nuous  oppofer  of  all  meafures  which  ten- 
ded to  fubjedt  the  crown  of  England  to  a 
foreign  potentate.  All  the  copies  of  Henry 
the  Firft’s  great  charter,  which  had  been 
Ipdged  in ‘the  capitularies  of  religious  hou- 
fes,  were  loft,  and  it  is  fuppofed  that 
King  John  had  made  away  with  them, 
Langton,  by  diUgence  or  accident,  found 
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one ; and  this  was  made  the  ground-work 
of  the  new  charter : but  Langton  had  pa- 
ved the  way  for  this  noble  eftablifhment  of 
rights,  by  inferring,  in  the  oath  taken  by 
the  king,  when  he  abfolved  him,  the  fol- 
lowing article,  “ That  he  would  re-efta- 
blifh  the  good  laws  of  King  Edward  the 
Confeffor;  laws,  which  Hume,  intheear-> 
lier  part  of  his  hiftory,  feems  to  overlook 
or  undervalue,  though,  in  his  reign  of  John, 
he  acknowledges  their  excellence. 

KING  JOHN. 

Though  you  and  all  the  kings  of  Chriftendom 
Are  led  fo  grofsly  by  this  meddling  prieft. 

Dreading  the  curfe  that  money  may  buy  out. 

And,  by  the  merit  of  vile  gold,  drofs,  duH:, 
Purchafe  corrupted  pardon  of  a man. 

Who  in  that  fa!e  fells  pardon  from  hlmfelf,  &c# 

From  this  and  the  former  fpeech  of 
King  John  to  the  legate,  many  good  Pro- 
teftants,  and,  amongft  the  reft,  Colley  Cib- 
ber, have  brought  ample  proofs  to  difcre- 
dit  the  belief  of  Shakfpeare’s  being  a Ro- 
man Catholic,  which  feems  to  have  taken 
its  rife  from  the  defcription  of  purgatory  by 

the 
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the  ghoft  in  Hamlet.  Shakfpeare’s  contempt 
of  the  fopperies  and  corruptions  of  Rome, 
may  be  found  in  more  places  of  his  works 
than  this,  and  particularly  in  his  Henry 
VIII. 

In  uttering  the  refolute  anfwer  of  John 
to  the  legate,  Garrick’s  fire  and  fpirit  were 
conipicuous  j but,  I think,  from  his  de- 
ficiency of  peifon,  that  it  did  not  produce 
fo  jftrong  an  elfedt  as  the  dignified  figure 
and  weighty  eloquence  of  Quin,  or  the  e- 
nergetic  utterance  of  Moflbp. 

AUSTRIA. 

Wei!,  ruffian,  I muft  pocket  up  thefe  wrongs, 

Becaufe-*— 

The  perfon  who  atTed  Auftria,  on  the  re- 
vival of  King  John  at  Covent-Garden,  in 
1736,  vv^as  one  Roman  a dyer.  This  ac- 
tor, in  anfwering  Falconbridge’s  repeated 
infult  of 

Hang  a calf-flcin  on  thefe  recreant  limbs, 

whether  through  ignorance,  hafte,  or 
chance,  inftead  of  uttering  the  reply  to 

Falconbridge 
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Falconbridge  as  he  ought, — with  a loud 
vulgar  tone,  pronounced  it  thus : 

Well,  ruffian^  I up  thefe  wrongs, 

Bccaufe— 

The  audience  did  not  obferve  the  impro- 
priety j but  Walker,  in  the  Ballard,  by 
changing  the  word  breeches  to  fockut,  imi- 
tated Boman’s  manner,  look,  aftion,  and 
tone  of  voice,  fo  archly  and  humourouf- 
ly,  that  he  threw  the  audience  into  as 
merry  a fit  as  ever  Quick,  or  Parfons,  or 
any  aclor,  ever  did,  in  the  moil  comic  fitua- 
ation : they  were  abfolutely  convulfed  with 
laughter  for  a minute  or  two,  and  gave 
fuch  loud  applaufe  to  Walker,  tliat  poor 
Boman  was  thunderflruck.  In  plain 
trutli,  Boman,  though  a jolly  companion, 
a writer  of  Bacchanalian  fongs,  the  author 
of  a play  never  adled,  and  a very  honefi: 
man,  was  very  deficient  in  the  profeffion 
of  adling.  He  retired  from  tlie  ftage  fooii 
after,  and  filled  the  place  of  luperinten- 
dant  to  a brewhoufe  with  becoming  dig- 
nity. 


CHAPTEI , 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

'Prince  Arthur  s age  afcertained. — Phe  Roman 
youth  did  not  become  ’warriors  fo  early  as 
the  knights  in  the  days  of  chivalry. — Arthur 
hefeges  ^een  Eleanor.  — Battle  of  Mira^ 
hel. — fohn  endeavours  to  ’win  his  nephe’w 
to  his  interef. — Scene  between  Hubert  and 
the  king,  'who  tempts  him  to  murder  Ar^ 
thur,  compared  to  one  in  MaJJingers  Duke 
of  Milan. — Colley  Cibber  s prefumption. — 
Aftonijhing  po’wer  of  found y from  Hante,s 
Inferno. — Mrs.  Cibber  s great  excellence  in 
Lady  Confance. — Lhe  merits  of^iny  Garm 
ricky  Mo  fop  y and  SheridaUy  in  the  celebra- 
iedfcene  bet’ween  Hubert  and  John. — Garrick 
extolled. 

r”|^  hough  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
-1-  Shakfpeare  had  perufed  the  chro- 
nicles of  King  John’s  reign,  at  lead:  thofe 
of  Hollingihead,  yet,  in  drawing  his  portrait 

of 
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of  Arthur,  he  has  clofely  followed  the 
old  play;  in  which,  he  is  reprefented to 
be  a child  of  about  ten  or  eleven  years 
old ; this  circumftance,  he  knew,  would 
make  thofe  fcenes,  in  which  Arthur  and  Lady 
Conftance  are  introduced,  more  pathetic 
and  diftrefsful.  But  the  prince  was,  at  this 
time,  in  the  fixteenth  or  feventeenth  year 
of  his  age,  and  had  given,  before  his 
captivity,  many  fignal  proofs  of  valour. 
Though  the  Roman  youth  did  not  alTume 
the  manly  habit  till  the  feventeenth  year  of 
their  age,  the  noble  fpirit  of  chivalry  in- 
Ipired  her  fons  with  an  earlier  ardour  for 
the  field.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  fight 
to  behold  a young  knight  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  clad  in  complete  armour,  moun- 
ting his  fteed,  and  rufliing  to  the  battle. 
Prince  Plenry,  fon  of  Henry  IV.  fought 
bravely  at  the  battle  of  Shrewlbury,  when 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age ; and,  though 
wounded,  refufed  to  retire  from  the  field. 
The  fame  prince  Henry  had  been  knighted 
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by  King  Richard  II.  thfee  years  before,  fot 
the  proofs  he  gave  of  his  prowefs  in  Ireland. 

Arthur  had  been  knighted  by  Philip,  and 
prefented  by  him  with  certain  territories  iit 
the  Poiflevin,  with  the  view  of  detaching 
him  for  ever  from  the  intereft  of  Ris  uncld 
King  John. 

One  of  the  young  prince’s  firR  enterprifeSj 
after  receiving  this  honour,  was  befieging 
his  grandmother  Queen  Eleanor  in  the  town 
of  Mirabel ; the  fiege  was  fo  clofely  preffed, 

j 

that  the  Queen  was  obliged  to  retire  into  the 
caftlej  John,  hearingofhis  mother’s  danger, 
haftened  with  an  army  to  her  relief.  An 
obftinate  battle  was  fought  between  the 
royalifts  and  the  befiegers,  in  which  the 
king  was  victorious : Arthur  and  a great 
number  of  his  followers  were  taken  prifo- 
ners.  John  was  fo  elated  at  this  unexpect- 
ed good  fortune,  that  he  wrote  to  his  ba- 
rons a particular  and  very  exulting  account 
of  his  fuccefs,  in  terms  not  unlike  thofe  we 
read  of  in  a letter  from  a modern  victorious 
monarch  to  his  minilters  of  Rate,  command- 
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ing  them  to  give  God  thanks  and  rejoice  at 
his  fuccefs.  The  king  endeavoured,  by  all 
manner  of  foothing  arts,  to  win  over  his 
nephew  to  his  party,  by  fetting  forth  to 
him  the  mighty  advantages  of  his  compli- 
ance ; but  the  young  inexperienced  prince 
not  only  treated  his  uncle’s  offers  of  friend- 
fhip  with  difdain,  but  imprudently  infilled 
upon  his  reftoring  to  him  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, which  he  had  ufurped.  And  the 
writer  of  the  old  play  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Arthur,  when  he  is  requefted  by  his 
uncle  to  depend  upon  him : 

ARTHUR. 

Might  hath  prevailed,  not  right ; for  I 

Am  king  of  England,  though  you  wear  the  diadem. 

Upon  this  behaviour  of  Arthur,  John  con- 
fined him  in  the  caftle  of  Falaife.. 

KING. 

See  thou  fhake  the  bags  of  hoarding  abbots. 

In  that  play  there  is  a ridiculous . fcene, 
where  Falcon  bridge,  in  the  rifling  of  a con- 

E vent. 
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vent,  calls  upon  a frier  to  open  his  chefts 
and  produce  his  treafure : he  obeys,  and, 
in  the  unlocking  of  one  of  them,  a mofi: 
beautiful  nun  unexpedledly  jumps  out : fhe 
promifes  to  open  another  cheft,  where  a- 
bundance  of  real  treafure  was  to  be  found ; 
but,  upon  the  unlocking  of  one,  a lufty  frier 
proves  to  be  the  promifed  gold.  This  far- 
cical fcene,  which  Shakfpeare  has  judici- 
oufly  avoided,  muft  have  entertained  the 
audience  at  a time  when  the  Reformation 
was  newly  eftablifhed  on  the  ruins  of  Po- 
pery. 

I do  not  recolle6i:  a third  aft,  in  any 
tragedy  of  Shakfpeare,  fo  rich  in  fcenes, 
where  pity  and  terror  diftrefs  the  foul  of 
man,  and  govern  it  by  turns  with  equal 
influence,  as  this  of  King  John.  The  in- 
terview between  John  and  Hubert,  where 
the  king  folicits  Hubert,  more  by  look 
and  aftion  than  by  words,  to  murder  his 
nephew  Arthur,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  e- 
very  man  of  tafte,  fuperior  to  all  praife. 
A late  editor  of  Maffinger  has  indeed  cal- 
led 
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led  upon  the  reader  of  a fcene  between 
Sforza  and  Francifco,  in  the  Duke  of  Mi- 
lan, to  compare  it  with  this  between  John 
and  Hubert,  and  boldly  appeals  to  his  judge- 
ment for  the  decifion. 

The  fcene  in  Maffinger  is  well  concei- 
ved and  highly  finifhed  but  the  lightning 
itfeif  is  not  brighter  or  quicker  in  its  flafh, 
nor  more  ailonilhing  in  its  effeds,  than 
the  fublime  and  penetrating  llrokes  of 
Shakfpeare.  In  Maffinger,  eloquent  lan- 
guage and  unbroken  periods  give  eafy  af- 
lillance  to  the  fpeaker,  and  calm  and  un- 
difturbed  pleafure  to  the  hearer:  In  Shak- 
fpeare, the  abrupt  hints,  half-lpoken  mean- 
ings, helitating  paufes,  paffionate  interrup- 
tions, and  guilty  looks,  require  the  utmoft 
fkill  of  the  a6lor  while  they  alarm  and  ter- 
rify the  fpeftator. 

From  Colley  Cibber’s  long  experience, 
and  perfe6l  knowledge  of  the  flage,  we 
might  have  expe6led  that  he  would  have 
conlidered  this  fcene  as  a facred  thing,  and 
have  given  confequence  to  his  Papal  Ty- 
E 2 ranny 
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ranny  by  tranfcribing  it  whole  and  un- 
touched. But  Colley’s  confidence  in  his 
abilities  was  extreme;  and  he  has  not 
only  mixed  his  cold  crudities  and  profaic 
offals  with  the  rich  food  of  Shakfpeare, 
but  has  prefumed  to  alter  the  ceconomy 
of  the  fcene  by  fuperfluous  incident : for 
John  defires  Hubert  to  draw  the  curtain, 
that  he  may  unfold  his  meaning  to  him  in 
the  dark ; and  Hubert  exadls  an  exculpa- 
tory warrant  from  him  to  put  Arthur  to 
death.  In  this  latter  management  he  has 
borrowed  from  MalTinger.  Francifco  de- 
mands from  Sforza  a writing,  figned  by 
him,  to  warrant  the  putting  Marcelia  to 
death. 

KING  JOHN. 

If  the  midnight-bell 

Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 
Sound  cne  unto  the  drowfy  race  of  night. 

Mr.  Steevens,  after  having  formerly  ef- 
poufed  the  old  reading  of  “ Sound  on  unto,” 
&c.  very  candidly  doubts  the  ftrength  of 
his  argument,  and,  with  greater  probabi- 

lity. 
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lity,  fuppofes  that  one  Angle  notice  of  a bell  is 
more  appofite  to  the  purpofe  of  the  king. 

There  is  not,  in  all  poetry,  perhaps,  a 
greater  inftance  of  the  aftonifhing  and 
fublime  effeft  of  found,  produced  by 
a Angle  word,  than  in  Dante’s  Inferno. 
‘The  awful  fentence  of  the  fudge ^ in  the  lafi 
great  day.,  fays  that  author,  will  found  for 
ever  in  the  ears  of  the  damned^.  This  he  ex- 
preffes  by  Rimbomba  in  Mternum. 

The  feveral  adlors  of  John,  in  this 
fcene,  had  their  different  and  appropria- 
ted Aiares  of  merit.  Quin’s  voice  and  man- 
ner of  adling  were  well  adapted  to  the  A- 
tuation  and  bufmefs  of  it.  His  folemn  and 
articulate  whifperings  were  like  foft  notes 
in  mufic,  which  fummon  our  deeped:  at- 
tention ; but,  whether  the  adtion  did  not 
correfpond  with  the  v/ords,  or  the  look  did 
not  affift  the  fpeech  and  aftion,  the  effedt 
was  not  perfedily  produced.  If  ever  Gar- 
rick’s quick  intelligence  of  eye  and  varied 
E 3 adlion 


Depart  from  me,  ye  curfed,  into  everlafting  fire,  pre- 
pared for  the  devil  and  his  angels,  Matthev/  xxv,  41, 
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a6:ion  failed  him,  it  was  here.  Through 
the  whole  fcene,  his  art  was  too  vifible  and 
glaring } his  inclination  and  fear  were  not 
equally  .fufpended;  the  hefitations  of  a 
man  big  v/ith  murder  and  death  were  not 
happily  and  fublimely  expreiTed. 

Of  Molfop,  juftice  requires  me  to  fay, 
that  he  w^as  nearer,  in  feeling  the  throes  of 
a guilty  mind,  and  in  conveying  them  to 
his  auditors,  than  either  Quin  or  Garrick. 
In  my  memoirs  of  Mr.  Garrick,  I have  en- 
deavoured, though  faintly,  to  do.  juftice  to 
the  Ikill  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  who,  in  this 
fcene,  bore  away  the  paLm  from  all  com- 
petitors. 

LADY  CONSTANCE. 

No  ! I defy  all  comfort ! all  redrefs  ! 

The  grief,  anguifli,  and  defpair,  of  a 
mother,  are  no  where  fo  naturally  concei- 
ved and  ic  pathetically  expreffed  as  in  the 
Conftance  of  Shaklpeare.  The  Clytem- 
neftra,  Hecuba,  and  Andromache,  of  Euri- 
pides, though  juftly  admired  characters,  have 
not  thofe  affedVing  touches,  thofe  heart- 
rending 
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rending  exclamations  of  maternal  diftrefs, 
with  which  Conftance  melts  the  audience 
into  tears.  The  modern  imitations  of  the  an- 
cients are  ftill  more  feeble.  Nor  can  Creu- 
fa  or  Merope  approach  the  fublime  pathos 
of  our  inimitable  poet. 

LADY  CONSTANCE. 

Oh  amiable  lovely  death  ! — — 

This  noble  apoftrophe  to  death  is  fupe- 
rior  to  that  fine  invocation  of  the  chorus 
in  the  Supplicants  of  .^fchylus  to  the  fame 
power. 

O thou,  affign’d  the  wretch’s  friend. 

To  bid  his  miferies  end. 

And  in  oblivion's  balm  to  fteep  his  woe. 

Come,  gentle  death,  ere  that  fad  hour 
Which  drags  me  to  the  nuptial  bed. 

And  let  me  find,  in  thy  foft  power, 

A refuge  from  the  force  I dread* 

POTTER^S  JESCHYLUS. 

I have  already  taken  notice  of  Mrs.  Cib- 
ber’s uncommon  excellence  in  Conftance. 
It  was  indeed  her  moft  perfect  charaifter. 
When  going  off  the  ftage,  in  this  fcene,  fhe 
uttered  the  words, 

O Lord  ! my  boy  ! 

E 4 


with 
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with  fuch  an  emphatical  fcream  of  agony, 
as  will  never  be  forgotten  by  thofe  who 
heard  her. 

This  admirable  aCtrefs,  during  the  re- 
prefentation  of  this  tragedy  at  Covent-Gar- 
den theatre,  about  the  year  1750,  was 
fuddenly  taken  ill.  The  play  was,  how- 
ever, announced  in  the  bills.  Mrs.  Wof- 
fington, who  was  ever  ready  to  ftiew  her 
refpeft  to  the  public  and  her  willingnefs 
to  promote  the  interefl:  of  her  employer, 
came  forward  to  the  front  of  the  pit,  ready 
drefied  for  the  charadler  of  Conftance,  and 
offered,  with  the  permiffion  of  the  au- 
dience, to  fupply  Mrs.  Cibber’s  place  for 
that  night.  The  fpedlators,  inflead  of 
meeting  her  addrefs  with  approbation,  feem- 
ed  to  be  entirely  loft  in  furprize.  This 
unexpe6led  reception  fo  embarraffed  her, 
that  fhe  was  preparing  to  retire  j when 
Ryan,  who  thought  they  only  wanted  a 
hint  to  roufe  them  from  their  infenfibi- 
lity,  alked  them  bluntly  if  they  would  give 

Mrs, 
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Mrs.  Woffington  leave  to  a6l  Lady  Con- 
fiance?  The  audience,  as  if  at  once  awa- 
kened from  a fit  of  lethargy,  by  repeated 
plaudits  ftrove  to  make  amends  for  their 
inattention  to  the  moft  beautiful  woman, 
that  ever  adorned  a theatre. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  V. 

AffeSling  inter^view  of  Hubert  and  Arthur. — 
If  1^0  firf  introduced  the  praBice  of  burning 
out  eyes  in  England.  — Good  effeBs  of  the 
Great  Charter.  — Humanity  of  an  execu- 
tioner.— Marlow j inthe  flory  of  yohn,  near- 
er to  hifory  than  Shakfpeare.  — Hubert 
overcome  by  Arthur. — Marlow  a competitor 
withShakfpeare. — Pajfage  from  Marlow. — 
Fafons  of  the  audience  during  the  fcene  be- 
tween Arthur  and  Hubert.  — King  John 
crowned  four  times. — Method  of  doing  ho- 
mage.— Fhe  kings  apprehenfons. — Scene  of 
recrimination. — Hoe  feveral  aBors  of  John 
compared. — Sbakfpeare  the  poet  of  painters, 
— ABors  of  Hubert’s  charaBer  defcribed. — 
Anecdote  of  ^nn  and  Bridgwater. — Dif- 
cvfjion  of  Johns  guilt  refpeBing  the  death 
of  Arthur. 

TH  E interview  between  Arthur  and 
Hubert,  in  the  fourth  a6l,  involves 
a fubject  fo  terrible  to  the  imagination, 

that 
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that  it  requires  more  than  common  fkili 
and  delicacy,  in  the  writer,  to  treat  it  in 
fuch  a manner  as  neither  to  Ihock  the 
reader,  nor  fill  the  fpeclator  with  horror. 
The  cuftom  of  putting  out  a perfon’s  eyes 
was  unknown  to  our  Britilh,  Saxon, 
and,  I believe,  our  Danidi,  anceftors. 
The  cruel  praftice  of  burning  out  the  eye 
was  introduced  by  William  the  Conqueror. 
That  royal  ruffian,  (i  cannot  afford  him  a 
fofter  name,)  we  are  affured  by  hiftorians, 
punifned  the  killing  of  a boar,  a deer,  or 
even  a hare,  in  his  own  forefts,  (which 
were  fo  widely  extended  that  they  con- 
tained almoft  a twelfth  part  of  the  king- 
dom,) with  the  lofs  of  the  offender’s  eyes. 
The  immediate  fucceffors  of  this  tyrant 
did  not  abolilh  this  inhuman  practice. 
The  great  charter,  extorted  from  John  by 
his  barons,  contributed  to  make  man  more 
placid  and  humane  as  well  as  generous 
and  free. 

Shakfpeare  has  generally  not  only  ad- 
hered to  the  plot  of  the  old  play,  but  has 

' borrowed 
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borrowed  feveral  fentiments  from  it.  We 
may  fafely  truft  to  the  opinion  of  the  ac- 
curate and  induftrious  Mr.  Malone,  who 
fuppofes  Marlow  to  have  been  the  author ; 
for,  the  verfification  of  the  old  play  refem- 
bies  his  ftyle  more  than  that  of  any  other 
writer.  He  has  certainly  more  clofely  fol- 
lowed hiftory  than  Shakfpeare;  but  I am, 
convinced  that  he  alfo  had  read  the  fame 
hiftorian  j for,  the  Ipeech  of  the  execu- 
tioner, who  declares  himfelf  well  pleafed 
to  be  abfent ' from  the  murder  of  Prince 
Arthur,  is  judiciouily  borrowed  from  a 
paffage  in  Hollingfhead.  John,  having  de- 
termined, for  obvious  reafons,  to  put  his 
nephew  to  death,  tampered  with  certain  ‘ 
perfons,  whom  he  tempted  by  the  hopes 
of  reward,  to  execute  his  purpofe.  Some 
treated  his  propofals  with  difdain  and  hor- 
ror : others  endeavoured  to  accomplifh 

the  deed.  The  cries  and  ftruggles  of  the 
young  prince  brought  Hubert  to  themj 
who,  having  difmiffed  the  ruffians,  was 
prevailed  upon,  by  the  tears  of  the  un- 
happy 
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liappy  Arthur,  to  promife  that  he  would 
fave  and  protect  him.  In  order  to  effect 
this,  he  gave  out  that  he  was  dead ; and, 
ftill  better  to  carry  on  the  deceit, ' the  bu- 
rial fervice  was  performed  for  him.  Thus 
far  the  hiftorian. 

Notwithftanding  that  our  author,  in 
this  fcene,  unluckily  falls  into  his  old  fond 
habit  of  quibbling  and  playing  upon  words, 
yet  the  ftrong  pleadings  of  Arthur,  in  the 
natural  language  of  youthful  innocence  in 
dilbrefs,  will  touch  the  heart  of  every 
reader.  To  place  Marlow  as  a competi- 
tor to  Shakfpeare  would  revolt  the  mind 
of  my  reader ; yet,  in  this  fcene,  he  is  no 
contemptible  antagonift : the  former  is 

more  afFe£ling : the  latter  more  eloquent. 
Some  lines  in  Arthur’s  fpeech  to  Hubert, 
after  reading  the  warrant  for  his  death, 
ought  not  to  be  loft. 

ARTHUR. 

Heaven  weeps,  the  faints  do  (lied  celeftfal  tears ; 

They  fear  tky  fall^  and  cite  thee  with  remorfe ; 

They  knock  thy  confcience,  moving  pity  there. 

Willing 
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Willing  to  fence  thee  from  the  rage  of  he!!  : 

Hell ! Hubert ! Truft  me,  all  the  plagues  of  hell 
Hang  on  the  performance  of  this  damned  deed  f 
This  feal,  the  warrant  of  the  body’s  blifs, 

Infureth  Satan  chieftain  of  thy  foul. 

Subfcribe  not,  Hubert ! Give  not  God’s  part  away  ! 
I fpeak  only  for  my  eyes  privilege, 

The  chief  exterior  that  J would  enjoy  ; 

But  for  thy  perils  far  beyond  my  pain. 

Thy  fweet  foul’s  Jofs,  more  than  my  eyes  lack, 

A caufe  internal  and  eternal  too  : 

Advife  thee,  Hubert,  for  the  cafe  is  hard 
To  lofe  falvation  for  a king’s  reward, 

Hubert  not  feeming  to  be  moved,  Ar- 
thur fubmits,  and  bids  him  obey  his  or- 
ders ; but  ftill  endeaA^ours  to  affect  him  with 
a folemn  and  dreadful  imprecation. 

Ye  rolling  eyes,^  whofc  fuperficies  yet 
I do  behold  with  eyes  that  nature  lent. 

Send  forth  the  terror  of  your  mover’s  frown 
To  wreak  my  wroi)gs  upon  my  murderers. 

That  rob  me  of  your  fair  reHe^fting  view. 

Let  hell  to  them,  as  earth  they  with  to  me. 

Be  dark  and  direful  guerdon  of  their  guilt  ! 

Delay  not,  Hubert,  my  orifoas  are  ended ; 

Begin* 
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Begin,  I pray  thee,  reave  me  of  my  fight ; 

But  to  perform  a tragedy  indeed, 

Conclude  the  period  with  a mortal  ftab  ! 

Colley  Cibber  has  done  lefs  injury  to 
Shakfpeare,  in  this  fcene,  than  in  any 
other  of  the  play.  Nay,  it  muft  be  con-  \ 

felTed,  he  has  heightened  the  anguifii  of 
Hubert  by  a very  fine  and  affecfing  inci- 
dent, This  man,  after  giving  a folernn  pro- 
mife  to  his  royal  mailer  that  he  would  put 
his  nephew  to  death,  inflantly  prepai'es 
to  accomplilh  the  deed  j but,  as  he  is  go- 
ing about  it,  he  overhears  the  prince  put- 
ting up  his  prayers  to  heaven  for  him. 

To  hear  the  innocent  viflim  praying  for 
his  llaughterer  flaggers  his  refolution,  and 
throws  him  into  an  agony. 

Ha  ! what  is  that  I hear! 

Dift  rail  ion  to  my  fenfe ! He  prays  for  me  ! 

JFor  Hubert ! who  has  made  hi?  chains  fit  eafy  ? 

And  thanks  high  heaven  he  has  fo  kind  a keeper ! 

What  means  this  damp  reludtance  on  my  brows? 

Thefe  trembling  nerves  ? This  ague  in  my  blood  ? 


It 
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It  had  been  well  if  Cibber  had  ftopt  here  : 
but  he  goes  on  to  compare  that  which  will 
bear  no  comparifon,  the  ftab  of  the  aflaf- 
fin  with  the  wound  which  the  brave  man 
gives  and  receives  in  the  field  of  battle. 
But  let  me  not  rob  him  of  any  juft  claim 
to  merit.  He  puts  a thought  into  the 
mouth  of  Arthur,  which,  though  not 
unobvious,  is  exceedingly  touching,  from 
the  fituation  of  the  charafler.  Hubert 
enjoins  Arthur  to  give,  under  his  hand, 
a formal  acknowledgement  that  his  death 
was  voluntary  and  inflided  by  his  own 
hand. 

ARTHUR. 

Muft  I do  more  than  die  ! O mercy  ! mercy  1 

HUBERT. 

Supprefs  thy  voice,  or  thou  art  days  in  dying. 

ARTHUR. 

I will,  O fpare  me,  Hubert,  but  a moment ! 

But  while  I call  once  more  on  heaven.  Indeed 

ril  not  be  loud,  alas  ! 1 need  not  there  j 

The foftejl  fupplkating  ftgh  is  heard  in  heaven. 


The 
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The  paffions  of  the  audience,  during  this 
terrible  fcene,  are  fufpended  betvv^een  hope 
and  fear,  between  apprehenfion  of  the 
prince’s  death  and  expeftation  of  Hubert’s 
remorfe.  It  is  with  pleafare  I have  ob- 
ferved  a thoufand  melting  eyes  refume  their 
luftre,  when  Hubert  quits  the  bloody  pur- 
pofe  and  embraces  the  child. 

The  coronation  of  John  follows. 

Weak  princes  are  ever  fufpicious  of  the 
loyalty  of  their  fubjedls  3 John,  who  was 
confcious  of  his  demerit,  refolved  to  fence 
himfelf  with  the  vows  and  promifes  of 
his  fubjedls,  by  their  repeated  oaths  and 
a£ls  of  allegiance.  In  this,  he  manifefted 
more  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  his  peo- 
ple than  he  ought.  For  he  who  flagrantly 
violates  his  own  mofl:  folemn  adjuration 
when  he  is  crowned,  by  which  he  binds 
himfelf  to  uphold  the  laws  in  their  full 
force,  and  to  maintain  the  rights  of  his 
people,  emancipates  them  from  their  obli- 
gations. John  was  .crowned  no  lefs  than 
/ Tour  times  5 once  from  the  paltry  fpirit  of 
VoL.  I.  F revenge 
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revenge  againft  Hubert,  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury, whom  he  hoped  to  involve  in  con- 
fiderabie  expence,  by  the  archbifliop’s  in- 
curring the  neceffary  charges  attending  the 
ceremony. 

But  the  great  motive  for  thefe  frequent 
coronations  and  other  folemn  a6ls  of  ftate 
was  his  receiving  homage  from  his  vaffals,  his 
barons,  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  j which  was 
performed  in  the  following  manner : feated 
upon  his  throne,  in  his  royal  robes,  with 
his  crown  on  his  head,  and  furrounded  by 
his  fpiritual  and  temporal  nobles,  the  king 
beheld  his  greateft  prelates  and  moll  power- 
ful barons,  uncovered  and  unarmed,  upon 
their  knees.  In  that  humble  pofture,  thejr 
put  both  their  hands  betw'een  his,  and  fo- 
lemnly  promifed  “To  be  his  liegemen  of 
life  and  limb,  and  worldly  v/orfliip  j to  bear 
faith  and  truth  to  him,  to  live  and  die  with 
him,  againft  all  manner  of  men.” 

By  this  facred  promife,  given  before  all 
the  world,  our  monarchs  imagined  they 
could  fecure  the  fidelity  and  allegiance  of 

'thofe 
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thofe  whom  they  determined  to  injure, 
perfecu te,  and' d iftrefs . 

The  conduft  of  the  plot,  in  the  fourth 
aft,  and  efpecially  that  part  of  it  which  fol- 
lows the  difcourfe  xipon  the  new  corona- 
tion, is  very  judicious.  The  king’s  flip-. 
pofed*’ lecurity, ' aiifmg  from  this  oftenta- 
tioiis  piece  of  pageantry,  is  fuddenly  fliaken 
to  the  foundation  by  the  new^s  of  Arthur’s 
death,  and  the  ftrong  reproaches  and  con- 
fequent  defection  of  the  barons  thereupon. 
The  landing  of  the  French  adds  to  the 
king’s  perplexity,  which  is  not  diminiflied 
by  the  hermit’s  prophecy,  ‘ That  ere  Af- 
cenfion-day  he  would  give  up  his  crown.’ 
In  ail  the'  diftrafted  hurry  of  a man  alar- 
med and  terrified,  John  difpatches  Falcon- 
bridge  after  the  lords  to  foothe  them,  if 
poffible,  and  bring  them  to  his  prefence. 
Hubert,  now  left  alone  with  the  king,  en- 
deavours to  magnify  his  apprehenlions  by 
prodigies  in  the  heavens,  by  prophecies, 
and  by  urging  the  univerfal  difcontent  of 
F 2 the 
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the  people,  all  owing  to  Arthur’s  death* 
This  is  artfully  contrived  to  reconcile  the 
king  to  Hubert’s  breaking  his  promife  in 
faving  the  life  of  the  young  prince.  The 
upbraidings  of  John, — who  endeavours  to 
apply  balm  to  his  own  wounded^  con- 
fcience  by  recrimination  on  the  enormous 
guilt  of  his  inftrument,  whom  he  defcribes 
as  an  ugly  monfter,  formed  by  nature  for 
a6ls  of  villainy — Hubert  feizing  the  pro- 
per moment  when  the  king’s  paffion  is  at 
an  ebb,  and  reftoring  his  peace  by  a fingle 
word,  with  an  artful,  though  falfe,  vindi- 
cation of  his  .own  innocence — Thefe  are 
fuch  paintings  of  the  paffions,  and  their 
operations  on  the  human  mind,  as  no 
other  writer,  ancient  or  modern,  I fuppofe, 
was  acquainted  with. 

To  enter  into  a long  criticifm  upon  the 
feveral  merits  of  the  a6lors  who  have  re- 
prefented  the  laft  mailer ly  fcene  between  the 
king  and  Hubert  would  be  tedious  and 
unprofitable.  It  is  not  indeed  loaded  with 
difficulty,  like  the  former,  between  the 

fame 
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fame  perfons  in  the  third  There  the 

pafTions  were  over-awed,  and  durft  not 
fhew  themfelves  in  fuli  day,  but  fought 
for  a cover  in  nods  and  rhrugs,  fearful 
looks,  disjointed  phrafes,  and  broken  fen- 
tences : here  they  burft  out  with  the  ve- 
hemence of  a torrent,  and  Nature  is  per- 
mitted to  fpeak  her  own  language  with  af- 
tonilhing  rapidity.  Thofe  adlors  who  were 
happy  in  the  beft-toned  voices,  if  they  had 
any  Ikill,  were  fure  to  excel.  Delane  and 
Mofl'op  wanted  neither  fire  nor  force  to 
exprefs  anger,  rage,  and  refentment,  with 
truth  and  vigour.  Sheridan  and  Quin, 
endowed  with  lefs  power,  were  obliged  to 
fupply  that  requifite  by  art.  Here  Gar- 
rick reigned  triumphant ; he  was  greatly 
fuperior  to  them  all.  His  adlion  was 
more  animated)  and  his  quick  tranfitions 
from  one  paflion  to  another  gave  an  ex- 
cellent portrait  of  the  turbulent  and  dif- 
tracled  mind  of  John.  When  Hubert 
ihewed  him  his  warrant  for  the  death  of 
Arthur,  faying  to  him,  at  the  fame  time, 

F 3 Her« 
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Here  is  your  hand  and  feal  for  what  I did, 

Garrick  liiatched  the  warrant  from  his 
hand,  and,  grafping  it  hard,  in  an  agony 
of  defpair  and  horror,  he  threw  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  as  if  felf-convicted  of  murder, 
and  handing  before  the  great  Judge  of  the 
quick  and  dead  to  anfwer  for  the  in- 
fringement of  the  divine  command ! Mr. 
Rumney,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Potter,  calls 
iRfchylus  the  poet  of  the  painters : Shak- 
fpeare  commands  as  juft  a title  to  that  ap- 
pellation as  any  poet,  ancient  or  modern. 
The  tragedy  of  King  John  would  fupply 
the  fineft  materials  for  difplaying  the  fkill 
of  our  moft  eminent  painters.  The  two 
fcenes  in  the  third  and  fourth  a6f,  between 
John  and  Hubert,  merit  the  noble  pencil 
of  a Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  or  a Weft.  My 
friend,  Mr.  Penny,  has  given  the  public 
fome  valuable  paintings  from  Shakfpeare, 
and  particularly  an  exa6t  piclure  of  the 
fmith  and  the  tailor,  as  defcribed  by  Hu-^ 
belt. 


I faw 
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I faw  a fmith  ftand  with  his  hammer  thus, 

With  eager  hafte  fwallowing  a tailor’s  news, 

Hubert  is,  by  the  poet,  made  a principal 
agent  in  the  play,  and  requires  no  fmall 
art  in  the  adling.  The  feveral  players 
whom  I have  feen  in  Hubert,  Bridgwater, 
Berry,  and  Bendey,  very  fkilfully  dif- 
played  the  various  paffions  incidental  to 
the  part.  Qiiin  was  fo  pleaded  with  Bridg- 
water, (v/ho  followed  at  the  fame  time  the 
different  trades  of  coal-feller  and  player,) 
that,  upon  going  into  the  Green-room, 
after  the  fcene  in  the  fourth  aft,  he 
took  him  by  the  hand  and  thanked  him, 
telling  him  he  was  glad  that  he  had  drawn 
his  attention  from  his  coal- wharf  to  the 
flagej  “ for  fometimes,  you  know,  Bridge, 
that,  in  the  midft  of  a fcene,  you  are  think- 
ing of  meafuring  out  a bufliel  of  coals  to 
fome  old  crone,  who  you  are  fearful  will 
never  pay  you  for  them.” 

Arthur’s  death,  by  a fall  from  the  walls 
of  Northampton-caftle,  follows  the  im- 
portant fcene  of  Hubert  and  Arthur.  As 
F 4 the 
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the  death  of  this  young  prince  is  made  of 
great  confequence  in  the  tragedy,  it  will  not 
be  an  idle  bufinefs  to  enter  into  a fhort 
and  impartial  difcaflion  of  that  (hare  of 
guilt  which  may  be  juftly  imputed  to 
King  John,  for  fo  atrocious  an  a6lion  as 
the  murder  of  his  nephew. 

From  the  concurring  teftimony  of  hif- 
torians  who  had  the  bell  opportunity  to 
know  the  truth,  it  is  pall  doubt  that  Ar- 
thur was  either  killed  by  an  exprefs  order 
of  his  uncle,  or  (lain  by  the  king’s  own 
hand.  Hume,  an  hillorian  not  likely  to 
take  things  upon  trull,  and  always  a ready 
vindicator  of  royalty,  charges  John  him- 
felf  with  the  perpetration  of  the  bloody 
deed ; with  llabbing  him,  and  then  fallen- 
ing  a Hone  to  his  body,  and  throwing  it 
into  the  river  Seine.  The  report  of  his 
dying  by  a fall  from  the  walls  of  his  pri- 
fon  was,  in  all  probability,  Ipread  by  John 
and  his  agents } and  Shakfpeare  has  laid 
hold  of  it  as  an  hiflorical  incident  bell  fuit- 
cd  to  his  purpofe. 
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All  writers  on  this  period  report,  that 
every  body  was  ftruck  with  horror  at  the 
inhuman  deed ; and  that,  from  that  mo- 
ment, the  king  was  detefted,  and  his  au- 
thority over  his  people  and  barons  ren- 
dered very  precarious.  The  world  has  ever 
loudly  exclaimed  againft  the  wretched  John, 
as  the  moft  execrable  of  men,  for  this  mur- 
der. To  be  well  alTured  that  he  merited 
the  odium  which  fell  upon  him  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  action,  we  ought  to  inquire 
into  that  predicament  in  which  the  king 
and  his  nephew  flood  in  relation  to  each 
other. 

Although  the  feudal  lyftem  had  admit- 
ted the  right  of  inheritance  by  lineal  de- 
fcent  in  the  greateft  part  of  Europe,  it  was 
not  fo  eftablifhed  in  England.  From  the 
eonqueft  to  John,  a period  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  years,  tliere  had  been  no  lefs  than 
three  fucceffions  to  the  crown,  without  anv 
regard  to  the  right  of  reprefentation, 
John’s  title,  as  there  was  no  law  againft 
him,  was  as  good  as  Arthur’s,  and  the  will 

of 
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of  King  Richard  in  his  favour  rendered  it 
ilronger.  Befides,  the  people  of  England, 
having  acknowledged  John  for  their  fove- 
reign,  put  an.  end  to  all  farther  doubts  with 
refpetl  to  his  validity  of  claim.  Lady  Con- 
itance  and  her  fon  were  fo  well  fatisfied 
with  John’s  right  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, that  they  both  refided  for  fome  time 
in  his  court.  The  policy  of  Philip,  king 
of  France,  who  contrived  to  alarm  the 
prince  and  his  mother  for  their  fafety, 
caufed  them  to  leave  England  with  terror, 
and  to  throw  themfelves  under  his  protec- 
tion ; and  this,  I believe,  was  the  ruin  of 
Arthurs  for  Philip  had  no  other  intention 
than  to  ufe  liim  as  an  inJbrument  in  liis 
hands  to  difturb  John.  The  young  prince 
was  now  become  the  profefied  rival  of  his 
uncle,  a competitor  for  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  a claimant  of  all  the  do- 
minions which  our  kings  at  that  time  en- 
joyed in  France. 

Arthur,  when  taken  prifoner  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Mirabel,  was  fo  fai'  from  liftening  to 
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the  reafonable  advice  of  his  uncle,  who  in- 
treated  him  to  forfake  the  king  of  France, 
and  depend  upon  him,  promihng,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  protedf  him  in  his  due  rights 
to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  that  he  very 
imprudently  and  haughtily  put  the  king  to 
defiance  j nay,  it  is  recorded  that  he  was 
fo  far  tranfported  by  paffion  as  to  tell  his 
uncle,  That,  to  the  laft  moment  of  his 
life,  he  would  never  ceafe  feeking  occaiion 
to  be  revenged  of  him**.”  Notwithftand- 
jng  all  this  provocation  of  Arthur,  no 
man  will  be  fo  daring  or  wicked  as  to  juf- 
tify  his  murder;  but  fure  the  cafe  will  ad- 
mit of  conliderable  mitigation. 

Queen  Ifabel,  who  caufed  her  hufband, 
Edward  IL  to  endure  a moft  painful  and 
fliocking  death,  may  be  juftly  charged  with 
much  greater  aggravation  of  guilt.  So 
may  Henry  iV.  who  depofed,  and  ftarved 
to  death,  his  lawful  fovereign,  Richard  II. 
So  may  Richard  III.  wdio  made  away  with 

his 
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his  nephews.  King  Edwai*d  V.  and  Richard, 
duke  of  York,  his  brother : yet  the  clamour 
againft  thefe  delinquents  has  not  been  fo 
outrageous  as  that  againft  King  John.  After 
all,  we  may  with  great  probability,  in  this 
cafe,  make  the  fame  obfervation  as  Livy 
did  upon  the  murder  of  Cicero  by  Mark 
Antony:  That  Cicero  met  with  the  fame 

fate  from  Antony,  which  he  would  have 
infiidted  upon  him  if  he  had  fallen  into 
his  power*.”  Arthur’s  vehement  expref- 
lion  of  anger  and  refentment,  when  a pri- 
foner  to  John,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that 
he  would  have  gratified  his  revenge  to  the 
height,  if  his  uncle  had  fallen  into  his 
hands. 

A Dramatic  Mifcellany  will,  I hope, 
permit  fuch  an  inveftigation  of  fa6t  as  re- 
lates to  a principal  character.  This,  in- 
deed, is  one  main  point  I have  in  viewj 
and  it  feemed  to  me  more  necelTary,  as  I 
believe  John’s  infamous  condufl  through 

his 
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his  whole  reign  has  hitherto  been  the  caufe 
why  the  queflion  of  Arthur’s  death  has 
not  been  more  nearly  and  impartially  fcru- 
tinized. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTERi.IV.  ' 
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The  noblei  revolt  to  Louts,  Dauphin  of  France^ 
— Falconbridge  viewing  the  dead  body  of 
Arthur.  — Variety  of  aSlion  exaSled  by 
Shakfpeare.  — Beautiful  image  in  a fpeech 
of  Falconbridge.  — Remorfe  explained.  — 
Meaning  of  true  defence,  and  Do  not  prove 
me  fo, — Garrick,  in  look  and  adlion,  infe- 
rior to  Tom  Walker. — Different  defcripttons 
of  the  Devil.  — Hubert's  charadler  not  fo 
odious  as  reprefented  in  the  p'ay.  — Noble 
imagery  in  a fpeech  of  Falconbridge. — Mea- 
ning of  unovved intereft. — The  ravens  bone. 
— Meaning  of  the  word  England. 

r" I"-',  he  remainder  of  the  fourth  a£f  is 
3l  employed  by  the  poet  to  quicken 
the  revolt  of  the  peers  and  their  junftion 
with  Louis  the  dauphin,  who  claims  the 
kingdom  in  right  of  his  wife  on  the  failure 
of  Arthur.  The  fight  of  Arthur’s  dead 
body  confirms  the  barons  in  their  refolu- 
tion  of  joining  their  forces  to  Louis.  Fal- 
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conbridge,  with  his  ufual  intrepidity,  pleads 
the  caufe  of  the  king ; but  is  ftruck  with 
aftonifliment  when  the  dead  body  is  expofed 
to  his  view.  His,  attitude  of  filent  grief 
and  furprife  is  well  implied  by  Salilbury’s 
queftion, 

SALISBURY. 

Sir  Richardj  v*?hat  think  you  ? Have  you  beheld^  - 
Or  have  you  read  or  lieard  ? Or  could  you  think  ? * 

Or  do  you  almoft  think,  although  you  fee. 

That  you  do  fee  f Could  thought  without  tliis  obyedi 
Form  iuch  another  ? ^ - 

By  thefe  feveral  interrogatories,  which 
Falconbridge  is  in  no  hafte  tb’^nfwer,  the 
reader  will  fee  what  variety  of  aclion  Shalc- 
fpeare  exafts  from  the  adlors  of  his  prin- 
cipal charadlers,  and  what  ■opportunities 
he  gives  to  the  mailers  of  their  profeiTion 
to  difplay  their  abilities.  After  a long 
paufe,  the  noble  paffioii  of  Falconbridge 
breaks  forth,  and  he  calls  the  deed  by  its 
proper  name. 

F A L C O N B R I O O E. 

It  is  a damned  and  a bloody  work ! 

S A L I $ B U R Y. 
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SALISBURY, 

This  is  the  bloodiefi:  fliame. 

The  wildeft  favagery,  the  vileft  ftroke. 

That  ever  wall-ey’d  wrath  or  daring  rage 
Prefented  to  the  tears  of  foft  remorfs  ! 

This  image  is  exceedingly  beautiful ; 
but  the  word  remorfe  does  not,  in  this 
place,  mean  penitence  for  pad;  crimes  or 
radi  actions,  but  is  a term,  not  unufual 
with  our  author,  to  hgnify  deep  forrow  or 
violent  affli6lion,  independently  of  remorfe 
arifing  from  guilt.  Hubert  is  charged  with 
the  murder  of  the  prince  j Saiifbury  draws 
his  fword  upon  him  j and  Hubert,  liand- 
ing  upon  the  defenfive,  makes  ufe  of  an 
expreflion,  the  meaning  of  which  I under- 
ftand  differently  from  Shaklpeare’s  bed: 
commentator.  Dr.  Johnfon. 

HUBERT. 

1 would  not  have  you,  lord,  forgot  yourfelf. 

Nor  tempt  the  danger  of  my  true  defence. 

Dr.  Johnfon  interprets  true  defence  ho- 
ned defence,  or  defence  in  a good  caufej 
and  certainly  the  words  will  well  admit  of 
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that  fenfe : but  I am  of  opinion  that,  in 
guarding  himfelf  againft  this  attempt  upon 
his  life,  Hubert  rather  intended  to  bring 
the  earl  to  a fenfe  of  his  danger,  in  at- 
tacking one  who  was  well  Ikilled  in  fight- 
ing, a brave  man  and  a foldier,  able  to  de- 
fend himfelf  by  art  and  ftrength  as  well  as 
courage.  However,  I am  not  wedded  to 
my  opinion. 

SALISBURY. 

Thou  art  a murderer. 

HUBERT. 

Do  not  prove  me  fo. 

“ Do  not  make  me  a murderer,  fays 
Dr,  Johnfon,  by  compelling  me  to  kill 
“ you.”  I rather  believe,  “ Do  not  prove 
me  fo”  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  Do  not  bring 
me  to  a trial,  or  to  the  proof  of  it;  for 
the  confequence  will  be,  that  yourfelf  will 
be  found  a flanderer  and  a liar.  I believe 
the  phrafe  or  expreffion  of  “ Do  not  prove 
me  fo”  is  to  be  found,  in  this  fenfe,  in  au- 
thors of  Shaklpeare’s  age. 
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chara6lers,  fpeaking  of  his  hatred  to  his 
enemy,  fays. 

I’ll  fight  with  him  with  all  the  malice 
Of  an  under-fiend. 

Hubert’s  exculpation  of  himfelf  ren- 
ders his  charafter  odious.  Not  content 
with  denying  the  commiflion  of  the  mur- 
der, which  he  might  have  honeftly  done,  he 
fays,  in  exprefs  terms. 

If  I,  in  aft,  confent,  or  fin  of  thought. 

Be  guilty  of  the  ftealing  that  fweet  breath. 

Let  hell  want  pains  enough  to  torture  me. 

This  is  a repetition  of  his  impudent  afEr- 
mation  to  the  king : 

Within  this  bofom  never  enter’d  yet 

The  dreadful  motion  of  a murderous  thought. 

Shakfpeare  has  drawn  this  man,  in  op- 
pofition  to  all  record,  in  a worfe  light  than 
he  needed  to  have  done.  Colley  Cibber, 
on  the  other  hand,  caufes  Falconbridge  to 
flab  Hubert,  on  the  accufation  of  the  peers 
and  the  light  of  the  dead  body  of  Arthur, 
without  farther  inquiry  into  his  guilt  j and 
Hubert,  dying,  owns  the  jultice  of  his  pu- 
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nifhment : for,  though  he  did  not  commit 
the  murder,  he  declares  that  he  once  in- 
tended it. 

The  fpeech  of  the  Baftard,  which  con- 
cludes the  a6t,  is  full  of  that  noble  imagery 
peculiar  to  Shakfpeare,  and  was  uttered  by 
Garrick  with  great  force. 

I cannot  think  that  Mr.  Steevens  has  hit 
the  fenfe  of  unowned  intereft,  in  the  lines  that 
follow : 

— And  England  now  is  left 

To  tug  and  fcramble,  and  to  part  by  the  teeth 
The  mow'd  intereft  of  proud  fwelling  ftate. 

Unowed  intereft,  lays  this  commentator, 
is  that  which  has  no  claimer  to  own  it. 
But  claimers  there  were,  and  enough. 

By  England  I underftand  John,  who  is 
often  fo  termed  by  himfelf,  and  the  king 
of  France,  in  the  fecond  a61:.  In  this  very 
fpeech,  Arthur,  as  rightful  heir  to  the 
crown,  is  like  wife  called  England, 

How  eafy  doft  thou  take  all  England  up  ! 

The  king  is  now  forced  to  fight  and 
I ftruggle  for  that  dominion  which  he  for- 
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merly  enjoyed,  but  which  he  does  not  now,  j 
in  Shakfpeare’s  phrafe,  owe  or  poffefs.  | 

In  the  fame  fenfe  the  word  is  ufed  by  i 
lago  in  Othello.  | 

Not  poppy  nor  mandragora,  | 

Nor  all  the  drowfy  fyrups  of  the  Eaft, 

Shall  mecl'cine  thee  to  that  fweet  fleep 
Which  thou  Qwd'Jl  yefterday, 

Othello,  III. 

Vafl:  confufion  waits,  | 

As  doth  a raven  on  a fick-^falleu  beaft,  1 

The  imminent  decay  of  wrelleci  pomp.  . 

Ravens  and  other  birds  of  prey  are  | 

not  only  laid  to  hover  about  the  car-  « 

cafes  of  dying  animals,  in  order  to  feaft  up-  } 
on  them,  but  to  attend  the  diiTedtion  of  | 
deer  for  a certain  morfel,  which  hunters  | 
ufed  formerly  to  call  the  raven  s bo7ie. 

T he  following  pafl'age  is  tranlcribed  from 
Turberville’s  Book  of  Hunting,  page  135. 

‘There  is  a little  grijile  which  is  upon  the 
fpoon  of  the  brifnett  which  we  call  the  raven  s 
bone^  becaufe  it  is  caji  up  to  the  crows  and  ra~  j 
vens  which  attend  hunters  and  1 have  feeuy  ,| 
in  Jome  places,  a raven  fo  acciflomed  to  it,  that  | 

fe  - 


Jhe  would  never  fail  to  croak  and  cry  for  it  all 
the  while  yon  were  breaking  up  the  deer^  and 
would  not  depart  till  Jhe  had  it. 

The  imminent  decay  of  wrefled  pomp# 

Wrefted  pomp  Dr.  Johnfon  explains  by 
greatnefs  obtained  by  violence.  In  a more 
correft  writer,  it  would  be  fo  underftood, 
but,  in  Shakfpeare’s  broad  and  unconfined 
language,  I believe,  it  is  different.  The 
imminent  ^ecay  of  wrefted  royalty,  is  the 
approaching  deftru6tion  of  a king  whofe 
power  is  wrefted  from  him  by  violence. 
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iiiterdift,  a papal  ordinance  which  deprived 
the  prieft  of  his  fundlions,  and  the  commu- 
nity of  religious  worlhip  : the  churches 
were  fhut  up : neither  baptifm,  marriage^ 
nor  burial,  permitted,  except  in  particular 
cafes  and  under  certain  reftridlions.  I give 
the  reader  the  defcription  of  it  in  the  lines 
of  Cibber,  in  his  Papal  Tyranny,  which  a- 
agrees  pretty  exadfly  with  Plume’s  tranfcript 
of  that  anathema,  and,  to  the  eternal 
lhame  of  the  man,  called  by  himfelf  the 
Servant  of  the  Servants  of  God,  who,  in  a 
mean  ftruggle  with  a prince  for  the  no- 
mination to  a bifhopric,  deprived  a whole 
kingdom  of  temporal  and  eternal  happi- 
nefs,  as  far  as  it  was  in  his  power.  Cib- 
ber’s lines  are  not  dignified  with  poetic 
numbers,  but  they  fufficiently  exprefs  the 
pope’s  malediclion. 

O never  was  a ftate  fo  terrible ! 

Now  all  the  rights  of  holy  fun£i:ion  ceafe  f 
Infants  unfprinkled  want  their  chriftian  names  ! 
Lovers,  in  vain  betrothed,  refume  defpair^ 

Nor  find  a prieft  to  fandify  their  vows  ! 
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In  vain  the  dying  linner  groans  for  pardon ! 

Ev<:n  penitence,  depriv’d  of  abfolution. 

In  all  the  agonies  of  fear,  expires  ! 

Nor  after  death  has  at  his  grave  a prayer. 

Or  for  his  parted  foul  a reauiem  fung. 

John  was  now  reduced  to  the  laft  ex- 
tremity, hated  and  deferted  by  his  fub- 
je6l:s,  threatened  with  an  invafion  from 
France,  his  kingdom  groaning  under  an 
interdidl,  himfeif  excommunicated,  and 
his  fubjedts  forbidden,  under  a curfe,  to 
pay  him  obedience.  In  this  miferable  ftate 
his  only  refuge  w^as  fubmiffion  to  the  pope’s 
mercy;  and  this  could  only  be  obtained 
by  giving  up  to  him  his  crown  and  dig- 
nity. Shakfpeare  feems  to  have  Ihrunk 
from  the  detefted  fubjedl : he  knew  the 

juft  reprefentation  of  fuch  an  event  would 
be  ftiocking  to  an  Englifti  audience,  and 
therefore  paft’es  it  over  with  as  much  ce- 
lerity as  poffible. 

John  fays,  after  delivering  his  crown 
into  the  legate’s  hands. 


Thas 
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Thus  have  I yielded  up  into  your  hand 
The  circle  of  my  glory. 

PANDULPH. 

* Take  again. 

From  this  my  hand,  as  holding  of  the  pope. 

Your  fovereign  greatnefs  and  authority. 

This  fhameful  aft,  which  rendered  the 
king  as  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  as  he  had  before  made  himfelf  hate- 
ful to  them,  was  performed  with  great  ce- 
remony, firft  at  Dover,  before  an  innu- 
merable multitude  of  nobles,  bifliops,  of- 
ficers of  ftate,  and  all  forts  of  people.  The 
contemptuous  behaviour  of  the  legate 
fhocked  all  who  were  prefent,  though  no 
man  had  the  boldnefs  to  refent  his  info- 
lence,  or  check  his  pride,  except  the  arch- 
bifliop  of  Dublin,  who  alone  ventured  to 
incur  the  difpleafure  of  the  Holy  See,  by 
giving  vent  to  his  honefi:  indignation. 
But,  as  if  the  king  and  kingdom  had  not 
been  fufficiently  humbled  by  this  mofi:  ab- 
jeft  aft  of  John,  fome  time  after  he  was 
conftrained  to  make  another  refignation  of 
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his  crown  and  kingdom  to  the  pope,  at 
Weftminfter,  before  all  the  peers  of  the 
realm,  eccleliaftical  and  civil.  Here  he 
figned  another  charter ; which,  to  ren- 
der it  more  authentic,  w'as  fealed  with 
gold,  the  firft  having  been  fealed  wdth 
wax  only.  This  the  king  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  legate,  for  the  ufe  of  his 
mafter  the  pope. 

KING  JOHN. 

Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience* 

King  John,  like  all  other  arbitrary  prin- 
ces, calls  the  people’s  feeking  redrefs,  from 
oppreflion  and  injuftice,  trealbn.  Had  ha 
condefcended  to  liften  to  the  voice  of  e- 
quity  and  reafon,  he  need  not  liave  been 
reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  yielding  his 
crown  to  the  pope.  But  this  prince,  who 
never  knew  the  art  of  gaining  the  affec- 
tions of  his  fubjefts,  when  defired  by  the 
barons  to  grant  them  a charter  of  equal 
laws,  (fuch  as  the  people  might  juftly 
claim,  and  he  beftow  without  dimini  filing 
his  prerogative,)  with  a fcornful  fmile, 
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demanded  why  the  barons  did  not  alfo  afk  for  ■: 
his  dominions  ? what  they  deiired,  he  faid , was  j 

foolifh  and  idle.  Then,  with  an  oath,  he  ! 
declared  he  would  never  grant  them  fuch  ; 
privileges  as  would  make  him  a Have.  The 
meaning  of  which  was,  that  he  infilled 
upon  their  being  bound  to  obey  him  in  e- 
very  thing,  and  himfelf  to  be  free  from  all 
manner  of  reftraint.  This  condudl  of 
John  reduced  the  barons  to  the  neceffity  of 
calling  in  Louis  the  dauphin  to  their  af- 
fiftance  j as,  in  later  times,  the  principal 
men  of  the  kingdom  invited  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  redrefs  the  errors  of  King  James’s 
government,  and  to  eilablilh  their  liberties 
on  a fure  foundation. 

PANDULPH. 

But,  fince  you  are  a gentle  convertite  - 

It  is  oblervable  that,  from  the  time  of 
John’s  fubmiffion  to  Rome,  the  language 
of  that  court,  refpedling  him,  v/as  greatly 
altered.  He  who  had  been  painted,  by 
the  pope  and  his  adherents,  as  an  impious 
monfter,  Rained  with  the  worfl  of  ail  vices, 

and 
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•and  more  efpecially  with  herefy  and  difo- 
bedience  to  the  holy  fee,  was  now  extolled 
to  the  Ikies  as  the  heft  of  men,  and  the  moft 
religious  and  pious  of  all  princes. 

The  word  mivertite  is  fo  ealily  derived 
from  convert^  that  Mr.  Steevens  needed  not 
to  have  authenticated  it  from  Marlow.  It 
is  no  uncommon  word  with  Shakfpeare 
himfelf : he  puts  it  into  the  mouth  of 
Jaques  in  As  you  like  it,  who  wilhes  to 
converfe  with  a tyrant  turned  a penitent 
and  become  a hermit  j for,  fays  he, 

Out  of  thefe  convertltes 

There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  karn’J. 

K I N G J O H N. 

Is  this  Afcenfion-day  ? Did  not  the  prophet 
Say,  that,  before  Afcenfion-day  at  noon. 

My  crown  I fiiould  give  oft'?  Even  fo  I have* 

I did  fuppofe  it  fiiould  be  on  conftraint : 

But,  Heaven  be  thank'd  ! it  was  but  voluntar;% 

How ! not  by  conftraint  ? Did  he  not 
reduce  himfelf  to  the  abfolute  neceffity  of 
yielding  up  his  crown  f W as  tliere  any 
aflion  lefs  voluntarv  than  this?  But  Shak- 

fpeare. 
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Ipeare,  in  drawing  the  pifture  of  this 
prince,  could  not  make  him  more  brutal 
and  abfurd  than  he  really  was.  It  appears 
from  hiftory,  that,  though  all  Englilh- 
men  long  felt  the  fhame  and  difgrace  of 
their  king’s  meannefs  of  foul,  he  himfelf 
was  the  firib  to  forget  it  j and,  though 
treated  by  the  pope’s  legate  like  a beaten 
Have,  he  feemed  to  triumph,  becaufe  his 
crown  was  reftored  to  him  on  any  terms. 
But  the  tyrant’s  ridiculous  joy  was  blended 
with  an  acl  of  extreme  cruelty ; for, 
though  Peter  of  Pomfret’s  prophecy  was 
literally  fulfilled  in  John’s  own  opinion, 
yet  this  man  of  blood  commanded,  that  he, 
and  his  fon,  who  was  no-ways  concerned 
in  the  promulgation  of  his  father’s  pre- 
di6lion,  fhould  both  be  taken  out  of  pri- 
fon,  where  they  had  been  long  confined^ 
and  hanged,  without  any  trial  or  farther 
proof ; which  unmerciful  fentence  was  im- 
mediately executed. 

Such  heavy  difgrace  and  dark  melan- 
choly hang  over  the  gloomy  tranfaftions 
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of  John,  that  Shakfpeare  cannot,  even  with 
the  unremitting  fpirit  of  a Falconbridge, 
enliven  the  difmal  fcene. 

His  fpeech  to  John,  beginning  with 

Wherefore  do  you  droop  ? Why  look  you  fad  ? 

Be  great  in  a6t  as  you  have  been  in  thought,  &c, 

is  full  of  that  noble  ardour  with  which 
the  genius  of  Shakfpeare  infpires  this 
favourite  charadler.  But  it  is  obfervable, 
although  Falconbridge  retains  his  gallantry 
to  the  laft,  that,  after  the  murder  of  Arthur 
and  the  relignation  of  John,  he  drops  his 
vein  of  humour : ' John  himfelf,  after  his  ab- 
je£b  fubmiffion  to  the  pope,  becomes  lifelefs 
and  defponding. 

In  fome  of  Shakfpeare’s  hiftorical  plays, 
the  laft  adf  is  not  fupported  with  the  fame 
vigour  as  thofe  which  precede.  King  John 
is  conftantly  fupplied  with  dramatic  fuel, 
which  blazes  brightly  to  the  end.  The 
fcenes  between  Louis  and  Salifbury,  and 
Pandulph  and  Louis,  are  made  important 
by  interefting  bufinefs.  The  charadler  of 
H an 
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an  Englifh  nobleman,  reduced  by  the  out- 
rage of  tyranny  to  draw  his  fword  againft 
his  fovereign,  difplays  a warm  pidfure  of 
patriotifm,  of  gallantly,  and  tendernefs. 
Louis,  in  contemning  the  threats  of  the 
cardinal,  appears  a man  of  courage  and  a 
politician. 

DAUPHIN. 

And  come  yon  now  to  tell  me  John  hath  made 
His  peace  with  Rome  ? What  is  that  peace  to  me  ? 

After  John’s  fubmiffion  to  the  pope, 
hiftorians  tell  us  that  the  legate  threatened 
King  Philip  and  his  fon  Louis  with  ex- 
communication  if  they  did  not  refign  their 
pretenfions  to,  and  immediately  withdraw 
their  forces  from,  England  j for  that  king- 
dom, he  faid,  was  now  become  a fief  of 
the  holy  fee.  Notwithftanding  the  fpi- 
rited  oppofition  of  Louis  and  his  father 
King  Philip,  they  were  obliged  to  fubmit 
to  the  pope;  who-,  not  fatisfied  v/ith  this 
comxpliance,  exacted  a clifgraceful  penance 
from  them,  refembling  that  which  the 
monks  inflicted' on -Henry  II.  for  the  mur- 
der 


der  of  Thomas-a-Becket ; and  even  with  ^ 
this  laft  mortifying  injunction  of  papal 
authority  they  were  obliged  to  comply. 
Superftition  had,  in  thofe  days,  a ftrong 
hold  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  Great 
was  the  awe  of  the  priefthood.  Altars, 
relics,  and  miracles,  fuppcfed  to  be  wrought 
at  the  fhrine  of  St.  Thomas-a-Becket,  and 
other  fuch  faints,  were  held  in  the  pro- 
foundeft  veneration.  They  made  an  equal 
impreffion  on  all  ranks  of  people,  and  had 
more  effe<5l  on  their  paffions  than  law,  rea- 
fon,  and  humanity. 

It  was,  perhaps,  well  for  mankind  that 
fuch  Vv^as  the  power  of  bigotry  and  fuperfti- 
tion.  Let  us  fuppofe,  for  the  fake  of  argu- 
ment, that  our  hard-hearted  kings  and  their 
favage  barons  had  been  efprifs  forts^  or  mo- 
dern freethinkers ! what  would  have  been 
the  lot  of  the  common  people,  who  at  that 
time,  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  v/ere  little  bet- 
ter than  Haves  ? 

The  fudden  entrance  of  Falconbridge  is 
abrupt,  and,  with  two  or  three  lively  ftric- 
H 2 tures 
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tures  upon  French  courage,  has  rather  too 
much  noife  and  parade  j but  his  reproach  to 
the  Englifh  revolters  is  keen  and  farcafti- 
cal. 

BASTARD. 

Their  thimbles  into  armed  gauntlets  change; 
Their  neelds  to  lances 

The  word  meld  for  needle  is  ftill  ufed  by 
the  common  people  in  Shroplhire. 

In  the  fpeech  of  Salilbury,  in  this  a£l, 
and  I think  no  where  elfe  through  the 
play,  the  author  hints  at  the  true  caufe 
of  the  great  quarrel  between  John  and  his 
barons : 

———Such  Is  the  infedlion  of  the  time. 
That,  for  the  health  and  phyfic  of  our  right, 

We  cannot  deal  but  with  the  very  hand 
Of  ftern  injuftice  and  confufed  wrong. 

The  murder  of  Arthur  was  not  the  caufe 
of  this  conteft  j for  the  death  of  that 
young  prince  could  not  be  a reafonable 
pretence  to  diffolve  the  bonds  of  allegiance 
between  king  and  fubje6t.  The  feene  I 
am  fpeaking  of,  in  order  of  time,  was  after 
the  king  had  figned  the  Great  Charter 

with 
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with  his  barons,  and  fworn  to  maintain  all 
its  articles  and  covenants : his  refolution 
to  break  through  his  moft  folemn  engage-^ 
ments,  manifefted  by  his  invading  the  e- 
ftates  of  his  nobles,  drove  them  into  the 
arms  of  France. 

Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  tour  through  Scot- 
land, records  an  anecdote  which  will  give 
my  readers  a juft  idea  of  the  eftimation  in 
which  John  was  held  by  his  fubjefts. 
“ When  the  king  was  in  his  progrefs 
northwards,  to  lay  wafte  the  lands  of  the 
nobility  who  had  been  the  moft  adlive  to 
compel  him  to  lign  the  Great  Charter  of 
Liberty,  the  inhabitants  of  Morpeth,  as 
foon  as  he  approached  the  place,  (fo  odious 
had  he  rendered  himfelf,)  rather  than 
give  entertainment  to  him  and  his  forces, 
fet  fire  to  their  houfes,  and  confirmed 
the  town  to  allies.”  Pennant’s  Tour  to 
Scotland. 

It  may  be  alked,  perhaps,  for  what  rea- 
fon  Shakfpeare  did  not  embrace  an  occa- 
fion,  fo  fairly  given  in  the  choice  of  the  lub- 
H 3 jed, 
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jeci:,  to  bring  the  great  queilion  of  liberty 
upoji  the  ftage,  by  introducing  the  grand 
difpute  between  the  king  and  kingdom. 
The  fubjedl  is  glorious,  and  the  pen  of 
Shakfpeare  would  have  adorned  it.  But 
the  poet  produced  his  King  John  in 
the  days  of  prerogative,  in  an  sera,  too, 
when  prerogative  was  popular.  It  was  at 
that  remarkable  period  when  the  power  of 
the  crown  was  at  its  height,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  prince  was  beloved,  nay  a- 
dored,  by  the  people : a people,  made  hap- 
py by  a wife  and  Heady  adminiftration  of 
government,  under  a renowned  and  uni- 
verfally-admired  queen. 

In  a battle-excurfion,  John  and  Hubert 
prepare  the  reader,  by  the  ficknefs  of  the 
king,  for  the  clofe  of  the  tragedy.  Thefe 
fnort  fcenes  are  of  real  importance,  though 
often  neglened  by  aftors  of  fome  merit,  be- 
caufe  not  attended  with  expedled  applaufe. 
It  was  the  great  excellence  of  Garrick  to  hold 
in  remembrance  the  charadter  he  played, 
through  all  its  various  ftages.  No  fitua- 
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tion  of  it  whatever  was  negle6fed  by  him. 
By  his  extreme  earneftnefs  to  appear  always 
what  he  ought  to  be,  he  roufed  the  au- 
dience to  a correfpondent  approbation  of 
his  a6lion.  In  this  dialogue  with  Hubert, 
Garrick’s  look,  walk,  and  fpeech,  confef- 
fed  the  man  broken  with  inceffant  anxiety, 
and  difeafed  both  in  body  and  mind.  De- 
Ipair  and  death  feemed  to  hover  round  him. 

The  difcovery  of  Louis’s  treachery,  by 
Melun,  to  Salilbury  and  others,  puts  an 
end  to  the  revolt  of  the  Englilh  peers,  who 
return  to  the  king. 

An  emendation  of  Theobald,  in  a line 
fpoken  by  Melun,  defeiwes  notice.  In- 
flead  of. 

Unthread  the  rude  eye  of  rebellionj 

he  propofes  to  read. 

Untread  the  rude  way  of  rebellion.  ^ 

a:'" 

Mr.  Steevens  juftifies  the  old  reading  by 
a parallel  paffage  in  Lear,  fpoken  by  Re- 
gan to  Glofter.  _ ^ 

Threading  dark-ey’d  night. 

And  yet  it  mull  be  confelTed  that  Theoi 
bald’s  conjecture  feems  to  be  fupported  by 
H 4 a line 
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a line  of  Salifbury  in  this  very  fcene : 

We  will  untread  the  Jleps  of  damned  flight. 

After  all,  Shakfpeare  feems  fond  of  In- 
troducing the  word  eye  on  many  occafions ; 
as  ^le  eye  of  deaths  he  turned  an  eye  of  death 
upon  me^  my  mind's  eye,  &c.  Unthread 
the  rude  eye  of  rebellion,  may  probably 
mean  clearing  the  eye-fight  of  rebellion 
from  all  film  or  extraneous  matter,  fo  that 
it  may  fee  the  path  to  duty  with  perfpicuity. 

The  lafl:  Scene. 

Shakfpeare  has,  in  relating  the  death  of 
the  king,  followed  Caxton’s  Chronicle  and 
the  old  play,  though  feveral  hiftorians  at- 
tribute his  demife  to  a violent  fever,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  lofs  of  all  his  baggage  in  the 
Lincoln  marflaes,  and  his  indifcreet  and 
greedy  eating  of  peaches  to  quench  his 
third:,*  The  poifoning  of  John  at  Swin- 

fted- 


* Speed,  from  various  authors^  charges  the  monks 
with  poifoning  John  \ and  quotes,  in  proof  of  it,  a 
faying  of  Henry  II U his  fon  and  fucceffor,  to  the  abbot 
of  UerkenWvli — Mean  you  to  turn  me  out  of  tbe 
kingdom,  and  afterward  to  murder  me,  as  my  father 
was  dealt  with  ' 


fled-abbey  prefented  to  the  poet’s  mind  an 
interefting  fcene  of  pity  and  terror.  In 
this  he  has  copied  an  idea  of  Marlow,  if 
we  fuppofe  him  to  be  the  author  of  the  old 
play. 

KINGJOHN. 

Philip,  fome  drink.  Oh  ! for  the  frozen  Alps^ 

To  tumble  on  and  cool  this  inward  heat 
That  rageth  as  a furnace  feven-fold  hot, 

Mr.  Seward,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  prefers  the  poi- 
foning  of  Alphonfo,  in  their  play  of  A 
Wife  for  a Month,  to  Shakfpeare’s  fcene  of 
King  John. 

The  merit  of  that  fcene  is  great  j but 
the  authors  have  furely  faid  more  than  was 
neceffary.  It  is  true,  their  images  corre- 
fpond  with  the  fubje6t,  and  their  lines  in 
general  ^re  worked  up  to  great  perfedtion : 
but  the  fituation  would  not  admit  of  fcich 
diffufion,  or  fuch  nice  defcriptions  of  heat 
arid  cold,  with  their  feveral  attributes. 
Shakfpeare  knew  human  nature  better  than 
thefc  his  imitators  and  envious  rivals.  He 

knew 
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knew  where  to  ftop.  Their  heads  were  at 
work  with  fancy,  while  his  heart  was  bufy 
in  its  feelings. 

One  fpeech  of  Alphonfo,  in  the  Wife 
for  a Month,  and  another  from  Shakfpeare’s 
John,  will  perhaps  convince  the  reader 
that  I do  not  wrong  the  celebrated  drama- 
tic twins. 


Wife  for  a Month. 

ALPHONSO. 

Give  me  more  air,  air,  more  air  ; blow,  blow ! 
Open,  thou  eaftern  gate,  and  blow  upon  me  ! 

Diftil  thy  cold  dews,  O thou  icy  moon, 

And,  rivers,  run  through  my  afflidled  fpirit ! 

I am  all  fire,  fire,  fire  ! The  raging  dog-ftar 
Reigns  in  my  blood  ! Oh ! whtch  way  fhall  I turn  me  I 
JEtm  and  all  his  flames  burn  in  my  head. 

Fling  me  into  the  ocean,  or  I perifli. 

Dig,  dig,  dig,  till  the  fprings  fly  up; 

The  cold,  cold,  fprings,  that  I may  leap  into  *em. 
And  bathe  my  fcorch’d  limbs  in  their  purling  pleafures* 
Or  (hoot  me  up  into  the  higher  region, 

Where  treafures  of  delicious  fnow  are  nourifh’dj, 
And  banquets  of  fweet  hail ! 

King 
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King  John. 

PRINCE  HENRV. 

How  fares  your  majefty  ? 

JOHN.  ; 

Poifon’d-— ill  fare  ! dead!  forfook  ! caft  ofF! 

And  none  of  yon  will  bid  the  winter  come. 

To  thruft  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw  ; 

Nor  let  my  kingdom’s  rivers  take  their  courfe 
Through  my  burn’d  bofom,  nor  intreat  the  North 
To  make  his  bleak  winds  kifs  my  parched  lips. 

And  comfort  me  with  cold. 

In  this  very  interefting  fltuation  thefe  great 
fcholars  and  polifhed  gentlemen  make  Al- 
phonfo  a fatirift,  a quibbler,  and  a toper; 
for  what  fhall  we  fay  of  Iris  defiring  the 
frier  to  bring  Charity  to  him,  that  he  may 
hug  her ; “ for  they  fay  (he’s  cold,” 

Infinite  cold  : devotion  cannot  warm  her. 

When  he  calls  for  drink,  he  wiflies  to 
have 

— All  the  worthy  drunkards  of  the  time, 

The  experienc’d  drunkards  ! Let  me  have  them  all. 
And  let  them  drink  their  work:  I’ll  make  them  idiots. 


This 
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loS 

This  is  not  the  language  of  a man  in  ex- 
treme pain.  There  is,  in  the  old  play,  a 
fpeech  of  John  whilft  in  his  dying  agony, 
written  with  no  common  power,  where 
the  author  difplays  the  real  chara6ler  of  the 
king,  and  more  agreeably  to  hiflorical  in- 
formation than  what  we  find  in  Shakfpeare 
himfelf  j who,  perhaps,  from  fuperior 
judgement,  threw  into  ftiade  fome  of.  the 
worfl  of  his  qualities.  The  lines  are,  I 
think,  worth  preferving. 

Methinks  I fee  a catalogue  of  fin. 

Wrote  by  a fiend  in  marble  charadlers; 

The  lead  enough  to  lofe  my  part  in  heav’n* 
Methinks  the  devil  whifpers  in  mine  ears. 

And  tells  me  ’tis  in  vain  to  hope  for  grace. 

I muft  be  damn’d  for  Arthur’s  fudden  death  : 

I fee,  I fee,  a thoufand,  thoufand,  men 
Come  to  accufe  me  for  my  u'-rongs  on  earth ; 

And  there  is  none  fo  merciful  a God 
That  will  forgive  the  number  of  my  fins. 

How  have  I liv’d  but  by  another’s  lofs  ? 

What  have  I lov’d  but  wreck  pf  others  weal  ? 

Where  have  I vow’d,  and  not  infring’d  mine  oath  ? 
Where  have  I done  a deed  deferving  well  ? 

How,  what,  when,  and  where,  have  I beftow’d  a day 

That 
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That  tended  not  to  feme  notorious  ill  ? 

My  life,  replete  with  rage  and  tyranny. 

Craves  little  pity  for  fo  ftrange  a death. 

Why  did  1 ’fcape  the  fury  of  the  French, 

And  dy’d  not  by  the  temper  of  their  fwords? 

Shamelefs  my  life,  and  fhamefully  it  ends; 

Scorn’d  by  my  foes,  difdained  of  my  friends ! 

Black  as  this  portrait  is,  and  flained 
with  various  guilt,  it  does  not  compre- 
hend all  the  odious  qualities  of  John. 
Other  princes  have  been  unjuft,  perfidious, 
perjured,  rapacious,  and  cruel;  but  fbme 
alloy  of  virtue,  fome  noble  endowments  of 
the  mind,  contributed  to  refcue  them  from 
utter  abhorrence  and  contempt.  John’s 
evil  qualities  feemed  to  be  unmixed  with 
any  good.  His  courage  partook  more  of 
brutal  violence  than  heroic  gallantly.  E- 
qually  unfit  for  the  field  and  the  cabinet, 
his  meafures  for  eftablifhing  a peace,  or  car- 
rying on  war,  were  fo  ill-concerted,  that 
he  brought  infinite  dilgrace  and  inevitable 
mifehief  on  himfelf  and  his  fubjefls.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  in  the  preface  to  his  Hif- 

tory, 
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tory,  declares  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that,  if 
all  the  pidlures  of  the  cmelleft  tyrants  who 
ever  reigned  were  loft,  and  the  true  por- 
trait of  Henry  VIII.  preferved,  they  would 
be  all  found  in  him.  Sir  Walter  muft 
have  read  the  reign  of  King  John  very  in- 
attentively, or  he  would  have  better  known 
whereto  have  beftowedthe  hateful  preference. 
Henry  had  many  accomplifhments  and 
fome  virtues  : John  was  deficient  in  all. 

When  the  barons  abfolutely  forced  him 
to  renew  the  Great  Charter,  granted  by 
Henry  I.  his  great-grandfather,  a wife  and 
valiant  prince  j the  anguifh  of  John’s  mind, 
and  his  behaviour  after  fwearing  to  per- 
form what  he  had  figned,  are  not  eafily  to 
be  defcribed.  Hollingftiead  and  Stov/  both 
allure  us,  that,  on  this  occafion,  he  cur-~ 
fed  the  hour  he  was  horn,  the  mother  that  bore 
hi?Uy  and  the  paps  that  gave  him  fuck  ; <wifh~ 
ing  that  he  had  received  death  by  violence  of 
fword  or  knife,  injlead  of  natural  nourifhment. 
He  whetted  his  teeth,  and  did  bite firfi  one  faff 
and  then  another,  as  he  walked,  and  oft  broke 

the 
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the  fame  into  pieces ; ’with  fuch  difordered  be- 
haviour  and Jurious  geftnre  he  uttered  his  griefs 
that  the  noblemen  who  were  prefent  well  per- 
ceived the  inclmation  of  bis  inward  affeBions. 

The  great  caufe  of  his  uneailneis  fhewed 
the  depravity  of  his  mind.  By  figning  the 
Great  Charter  he  was  now  become  a kinar 

O 

over  freemen  ; whereas,  before,  he  looked 
upon  his  fubjedfs  as  flaves,  and  treated 
them  as  fuch. 

So  brutal  a charafter,  as  King  John, 
Shakfpeare  was  forced  to  cleanfe  and  qua- 
lify, before  he  durft  expofe  it  to  public 
view. 

Who  were  the  original  adlors  in  tliis 
tragedy,  it  is  now  impoffible  to  know.  If 
conjedlure  were  of  any  authority,  I fhould 
iuppofe  that  Burbage,  who  ftands  fore- 
moft,  amongft  the  comedians  of  that  age, 
in  the  lift  of  Shakfpeare’s,  Johnfon’s,  and 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s,  principal  cha- 
raclers,  was  tlie  reprefenter  of  John.  I 
ftiould  give  the  Baftard  Falconbridge  to 
Taylor,  who  was  the  original  Hamlet, 

. . - lago. 
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lago,  and  Paris  in  the  Roman  "^A6lor. 
By  the  particular  marks  of  a homely  or 
rather  ugly  form,  given  to  Hubert  by  the 
king,  and  not  denied  by  himfelf,  I fhould 
iiifpecl  fome  deformed  Sandford  * of  that 
age  played  tlrat  part. 

JOHN. 

A felloiv,  by  the  hand  of  nature  marked, 

Qiioted  and  figned  to  do  a deed  of  fliame* 

' • — Taking  note  of  thy  abhorred  afpetSl, 

HUBERT. 

•—You  have  flander’d  nature  in  my  form; 

‘Which,  howfoever  rude  extieriorly. 

Is  yet  the  cover  of  a fairer  mind,  &c* 

The  word  quoted^  occurs  feveral  times  In 
Shakfpeare,  and  it  is  a playhoufe  word. 
The  charaflers,  who  are  to  be  called  by  the 
prompter’s  boy  to  be  ready  for  the  fcene, 
are  quoted  by  him  in  the  margin  of  the 

PW-  . . 

I fancy,  and  It  is  only  a fancy,  that  Ben 
John  foil  points  at  this  actor,  in  his  Poet- 
after,  by  the  name  of  idSfop, 

CAP- 

♦ x\n  much  commended  in  Cibber’s  Apology. 
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CAPTAIN  TUCCA. 

Do  not  bring  your  j®fop,  your  politician,  ^ 

Unlefs  you  can  ram  up  his  mouth  with  doves. 

POETASTER,  A6t  III. 

I fhould  not  forget  to  fpeak  of  Mr.  Gar- 
rick’s excellence  in  the  dying  fcene  of 
John.  The  agonies  of  a man  expiring  in 
a delirium  were  delineated  with  fuch  won- 
derful expreffion  in  his  countenance,  that 
he  imprelTed  uncommon  fenfations,  mixed 
with  terror,  on  the  admiring  fpeftators, 
who  could  not  refufe  the  loudeft  tribute 
of  applaufe  to  his  inimitable  aftion.  Eve- 
ry word  of  the  melancholy  news,  uttered 
by  Falconbridge,  feemed  to  touch  the  ten- 
der firings  of  life,  till  they  were  quite  bro- 
ken, and  he  expired  before  the  unwelcome 
tale  was  finifhed. 

On  the  late  revival  of  this  tragedy,  I fhould 
not  forget  that  Mr.  Smith  exerted  himfelf 
in  the  part  of  Falconbridge  with  much  fpi- 
rit  and  gallantry,  and  to  the  great  fatisfa6lion 
of  the  fpe^lators. 

VoL.  I.  I To 
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To  Cibber’s  vanity  we  owe  the  revival  of 
this  excellent  tragedy,  which  had  lain  in 
obfcurity  above  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years. 

I think  its  worth  has  been  rather  under- 
rated. Dr.  Johnfon  allows  that  it  is  varied 
with  a pleafing  interchange  of  incidents  and 
charafters.  In  the  order  of  Shakfpeare’s 
tragedies,  I fhould  place  it  immediately  af- 
ter Othello,  Macbeth,  Lear,  Hamlet,  Ju- 
lius Csefar,  and  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
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King  Richard  IL 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Reign  of  Richard  divided  into  three  periods.-—" 
Richard  II.  revived  at  Covent  Garden,  in 
1728.  — T^he  play  without  a charaSier  of 
humour  or  pleafantry. — Challenge  of  Here- 
ford to  Norfolk.  — 'Their  charaSlers.  — 
Honour  of  the  gauntlet.— Richard  oblique- 
ly accufed  of  murdering  his  uncle  Glofer. 
— Truth  the  great  doSirine  of  chivalry.  — 
The  lie  given  by  Charles  V.  and  retorted  by 
Francis  I.  — Ceremony  of  chivalry.  - — Ryan 
and  Walker.  — Lord  Rea  a?id  Mr.  Ratnfay. 
— Fxplanation  of  waxen  coat. — ConjeSture 
concerning  Richard’s  preventing  the  fngle 
combat  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk.  — Words, 
dear,  and  fo  far  as  to  mine  enemy,  ex- 
plained. — Hereford’s  char  abler  and  the 
king’s. — Cojiverfation  of  Richard,  Charles  II. 
and  Louis  XIV.  — Various  pajfages  in  the 
fecond  aSi  confdered. — Manners  of  Italy.— 
Bayle. — Machiavel. — Richard  ll.  and  the 
Duke  of  Glofer. — Sir  Simon  Burley.— The 
I 2 Duke 
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Duke  of  Guife,  — "John  of  Gaunt.  — 'Tall 
fohnfon  and  Delane. — Hume. — Shakjpeare 
an  advocate  for  civil  liberty . — Stephens y the 
button-muker. 

HE  reign  of  Richard  II.  may  be  di- 


vided into  three  periods : the  firft 
confifted  of  that  which  is  called,  in  our 
chronicles,  the  hurling  times  j when  the 
infurredlion  of  the  commons  had  nearly 
diflblved  all  government : about  the  mid- 
dle of  this  reign,  the  nobles  annihilated 
the  power  of  the  crown,  and  ufurped  the 
diredlion  of  the  Rate : towards  the  end,  the 
court  and  miniftry  gained  the  afcendant, 
and,  by  various  a£ls  of  injuftice  and  ty- 
ranny, the  king  was  rendered  extremely 
odious  to  his  people  j when  fuddenly  a 
bold  ufurper  fnatched  the  opportunity 
given  him  by  the  general  difcontent  of  the 
people,  and  mounted  the  throne  without 
the  leaft  oppofition.  The  twenty-two  years 
of  Richard’s  government  form  a moft  in- 
terefting  period  in  the  Englilh  hiftory.  I 
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lhall  endeavour  to  compare  the  feveral  cha- 
raders,  drawn  by  the  mafterly  hand  of 
our  poet,  with  the  authentic  teftimonies  of 
hiftory. 

Though  Shakfpeare  has  judicioufly  confi- 
ned himfelf  to  the  latter  part  of  Richard’s  hif- 
tory, and  to  thofe  events  which  brought  on 
his  depofition  and  murder,  he  has  notwith- 
ftanding  made  ufe  of  many  happy  hiftorical 
incidents  preceding  that  time,  and  drawn  a 
variety  of  perfonages  with  ftrength  and  ve- 
racity : yet,  upon  the  v/hole,  he  has  been 
lefs  happy  in  this  than  mofi;  of  his  hifto- 
rical dramas.  Though  Mr.  Steevens  and 
j Mr.  Malone  have,  from  the  ftationers 
books,  placed  this  play  to  the  year  1597, 
I am  induced,  from  its  many  puerilities,  to 
believe  it  was  an  earlier  produdion. 

This  play  was  revived  at  Covent-Gar- 
den in  the  year  1738}  and  Haynes,  the 
then  printer  of  the  Craftfman,  was  pro- 
fecuted  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  for 
: publifhing  a letter,  in  which  were  contained 
! many  pointed  applications  of  feveral  palfages 
^ I 3 
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in  it  to  the  miniftry,  and  particularly  to  Sir~ 
Robert  Walpole. 

Mr.  Henley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Nor- 
thington,  then  a very  young  barrifter,  was 
retained  in  behalf  of  Haynes.  Amongft 
other  matters,  more  material  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  his  client,  he  obferved,  that  Shak- 
fpeare’s  Richard  II.  was  inferior  to  mod:  of 
his  other  tragedies : that,  although  many 
beautiful  paffages  might  be  picked  out  of 
it,  yet  its  blemifhes  were  confiderable : that 
it  greatly  abounded  in  a quibbling  play 
upon  words  j and  this  character  is,  I be- 
lieve, not  very  different  from  that  which  Dr. 
Johnfon  has  given  of  it. 

It  is  worth  our  obfervation,  that  Shak- 
fpeare  has,  in  this  play,  deferted  his  ufual 
cuftom  of  introducing  fcenes  of  pleafantry 
to  contrail  with  fuch  as  are  more  fevere  and 
tragic.  Not  one  gay  character  is  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  comnolition ; and  the 
only  part  of  it  which  borders  upon  mirth 
is  Richard’s  defcription  of  Hereford’s  court- 
ting  the  lower  clafs  of  the  people. 
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A6l  I.  Scene  II.' 

- 

BOLINGBROKE. 

Now,  Thomas  Mowbray,  do  I turn  to  thee ; 

Thou  art  a traitor  and  a mifcreant.  " * 

MOWBRAY. 

I do  defy  him  and  I fpit  at  him  ; 

Call  him  a flanderous  coward  and  a villain. 

The  ground  of  this  quarrel  between  the 
dukes  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk  is  no  where 
afcertained  by  our  hiftorians.  It  feems  to 
have  proceeded  from  an  accidental  con- 
verfation,  which  they  fell  into  on  the  road, 
as  they  travelled  from  Brentford  to  Lon- 
don. Amongft  other  topics,  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  is  faid  to  have  made  very  free  with 
the  charafter  of  the  king  and  his  mode  of 
government,  charging  him  with  arbitrary 
proceedings,  and  infinuating  that  it  v/as 
unfafe  to  live  under  fuch  an  adminiftration 
as  the  prefent. 

Richard  had  indeed,  according  to  Hol- 
lingflhead,  fo  entirely  fubdued  all  thofe  he 
efteemed  his  enemies,  and  was  become  fo 
elated  and  fo  very  arbitrary,  that  he  threat- 
I 4 ened 
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ened  all  men  with  death  who  Ihould  pre- 
fume to  oppofe  his  royal  will  and  pleafure. 
The  impreffion  which  Norfolk’s  difcourfc 
made  on  the  duke  of  Hereford  was  in  all 
probability  very  different  from  what  the 
fpeaker  hoped  and  expected.  The  ambi- 
tion of  Hereford  was  regulated  by  con- 
fummate  prudence : his  great  abilities  were 
as  imqueftionable  as  his  high  lineage.  He 
knew  that  Norfolk  had  been  the  king’s 
principal  inftrument  in  all  his  bloody  and 
tyrannical  proceedings,  and  had  been  em- 
ployed by  him  in  the  murder  of  the  duke 
of  Glofler,  his  own  and  Richard’s  uncle : 
he  therefore,  in  all  probability,  confidered 
this  confidential  difcourfe  as  a political  train 
or  engine  of  ftate,  to  draw  from  him  cer- 
tain exprefiions  which  might  be  turned  to 
his  deftruftion : and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
Hereford,  by  the  approbation  of  his  father 
John  of  Gaunt,  determined  to  be  before- 
hand with  him  and  accufe  him  to  the 
king. 


BOLING- 
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_ BOLIN  GBROK  E. 

Pale  trembling  coward,  there  I throw  my  g^ge. 

The  glove  was  always  employed  as  a gage 
or  earneft  of  challenging.  Segar,-* *  in  his 
Difcourfe  upon  Honour,  avers,.  'That  he 
•who  lofeth  his  gauntlet  in  fight  is  more  to  be 
blamed  than  he  •who  is~difarmed  of  his  poul- 
deron^:  for  the  gauntlet  armeth  the  hand^ 
•without  which  member  no  fight  can  be  per- 
formed ; and  therefore  that  part  of  armour  is 
commonly  fent  infign  of  defiance, 

IDEM. 

Further  I fay,  and  further  will  maintain. 

That  he  did  plot  the  duke  of  Glofter^s  death, 

Suggeji  his  foon  believing  adverfaries. 

That  is,  he  raifed  the  duke  many  enemies 
by  his  falfe  inventions  and  bafe  infmua- 
tions. 

IBID. 

■ ' ■■'--■Like  a traiterous  coward. 

Sluic’d  out  his  innocent  foul  through  ftreams  of  blood, 
Which  blood,  like  facrificing  Abel’s,  cries 
Tome  for  juftice  and  rough  chaftifement : 

And, 

j 

* A part  of  the  armour  which  guards  the  combatant’s 
\ Ihoulder, 
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And,  by  the  glorious  worth  of  my  defcent. 

This  arm  (hall  do  it,  or  this  life  be  fpent. 

Hereford’s  bold  declaration,  to  punifh  the 
man  who  put  to  death  the  duke  of  Glof- 
ter,  could  not  be  pleafing  to  the  king, 
who  knew  himfelf  guilty  of  that  murder,’ 
by  the  agency  of  Norfolk  and  others.  He 
faw  evidently  that  he  was  himfelf  ftruck  at 
by  the  challenge ; and,  in  the  whole  feene, 
Shakfpeare  has  made  him  an  encourager  of 
Norfolk,  whofe  fpirit  he  endeavours  to 
fupport  by  a folemn  proteftation  of  his 
impartiality. 

RICHARD. 

He  is  our  fubjecSt,  Mowbray  : fo  art  thou. 

Free  fpeech  and  fearlefs  I to  thee  allov/. 

• NORFOLK. 

Then,  Bolingbroke,  as  low  as  to  thy  heart. 

Through  the  falfe  paffage  to  thy  throat,  thoulieft. 

The  nobleft,Jeiron  of  chivalry  was  a ftri(Sl: 
injundlion  to  a conformity  with  truth.  To 
this  the  knight  was  obliged  by  his  oath  to 
adhere  inviolably.  The  giving  the  lie  was 
therefore  an  ignominy  which  no  man  of 
that  order  could  bear  without  the  ftrongeft 
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refentment,  and  by  giving  or  accepting  a 
challenge.  The  point  of  honour,  inrefpeft 
to  the  lie  dire£f,  is  Hill  maintained  and 
preferved,  as  a precious  remnant  of  the 
inftitution.  Monarchs,  however,  can  dif- 
penfe  even  with  this ; for,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  after  this  conten- 
tion between  Bolingbroke  and  Norfolk, 
Charles  V.  emperor  of  Germany,  and 
Francis  I.  king  of  France,  gave  and  re- 
turned the  lie  to  each  other,  in  terms  as 
bitter  and  brutal  as  thofe  made  ufe  of  by 
the  two  dukes  j and,  though  the  challenge 
was  fent  and  accepted,  yet  nothing  came 
of  it.* 

N O R F O L K. 

For  that  my  fovereign  liege  was  in  my  debt 

Upon  remainder  of  a dear  account 

Since  laft  I went  to  France  to  fetch  his  queen. 

By  dear  account  I underftand  a demand  of 
debt  of  a private  nature,  as  ftated  in  the 
text. 

The  appeal  of  Hereford  and  the  anfwer 
of  Norfolk  are  taken  almoft  verbatim  from 

Hol- 
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Hollingihead’s  Chronicle.  The  Parliamen- 
tary Hiftory  has  omitted  the  charge  of  Nor- 
folk’s murdering  the  duke  of  Glofter. 

Scene  III.  The  Lifts  at  Coventry. 

When  this  play  was  revived  at  the  theatre 
in  Covent-garden,  above  forty  years  fince, 
the  ancient  ceremony  which  belonged  to  the 
fingle  combat  was  very  accurately  obferved, 
with  all  the  decorations  and  arrangements 
proper  to  the  appellant  and  refpondent,  the 
fpe61:ators  and  the  judges.  Amongft  the  lat- 
ter the  king  was  feated  on  a throne  of 
ft  ate.  The  combatants  were  drefled  in 

complete  armour.  Two  chairs,  finely  a- 
domed,  were  placed  on  oppofite  fides  of 
the  lifts  ; to  thefe  they  retired  after  each  of 
them  had  ftood  forth  and  fpoken.  Boling- 
broke  was  a£fed  by  Ryan.  Walker  perlb- 
nated  Mowbray.  His  helmet  was  laced  fo 
tightly  under  his  chin,  that,  when  he  endea- 
voured to  Ipeak,  nobody  could  underftand 
him ; and  this  obftacle  occafioned  a laugh 
from  the  audience : however,  this  was  foon 

removed. 
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removed,  and  the  aftor  was  heard  with  at- 
tention, In  their  perfons,  drefs,  and  de- 
meanour, they  prefented  fomething  like  an 
image  of  the  old  trial  of  right  by  duel. 

The  laft  attempt  towards  a trial  of  this 
kind,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  was  at- 
tended with  fome  ridiculous  circumftances, 
which  may  amufe  the  reader.  Lord  Rea 
accufed  one  Mr.  Ramfay  of  uttering  fome 
I treafonable  expreffions.  Ramfay  denied  the 
charge,  and  challenged  the  accufer  to  lingle 
combat,  according  to  the  laws  of  chi- 
I valry.  The  king  wdflied  not  to  revive  this 
i dangerous  and  obfolete  cuftom,  and  deil- 
^ red  the  judges  to  ufe  all  legal  methods  to 
prevent  the  trial  coming  to  an  ifllie.  Lord 
I Rea,  who  feems  to  have  had  no  ftomach 
for  the  bufinefs,  petitioned  the  Court  of 
Honour,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
have  council  with  him  while  in  the  lifts, 
and  a furgeon  with  his  ointments.  He  was 
allowed  a feat  or  pavilion  to  reft  him- 
felf,  and  wine  for  refrelliments.  He  was 
permitted  to  have,  befides,  iron  nails,  a 

hammer. 
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hammer^  a file,  fcijfors,  and  a hodkin,  with 
thread  and  needle.  After  a few  adjourn- 
ments, the  king  fuperfeded  his  commiffion 
to  the  conftable  and  marhial,  and  thus 
ended  the  laft  of  thefe  abfurd  trials.* 

BOLINGBROKE. 

That  it  may  enter  Mowbray’s  waxen  coat. 

Mr.  Steevens  has,  on  this  paflage,  given  a 
curious  delcription  of  a coat  of  mail,  from 
fome  which  he  had  feen  in  the  Tower.  But, 
with  fubmiffion  to  fo  accurate  a writer,  I 
beg  leave  to  underftand  the  words,  waxen 
coat,  in  a very  different  fenfe.  By  ufing 
thefe  words,  Bolingbroke  means  to  exprefs 
a high  and  confident  opinion  of  the  good- 
nefs  of  his  caufe,  of  his  own  ftrength  and 
courage,  and  of  the  weaknefs  and  cow- 
ardice of  his  adverfary.  As  if  he  had  faid, 
“ So  little  do  I fear  the  power  of  my  an- 
tagonifl,  that  his  coat  of  mail  will,  to 
my  lance,  be  as  penetrable  as  if  it  were 
compofedof  wax.”  The  knights  who  went 

forth 
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forth  to  battle  were  certainly  not  better 
fecured  and  guarded  in  their  armour  than 
thofe  who  fought  for  life  and  honour  in  a 
fingle  combat.  Hiftorians  have  defcribed 
the  former  as  vulnerable  only  in  the  face 
when  a knight  lifted  up  the  vifor  of  his 
helmet ; in  the  fide,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  armour  ; when  he  was  knocked  down, 
after  they  had  pulled  off  his  coat  of  mail ; 
or,  in  fine,  under  the  arm-pit,  when  he 
lifted  up  his  arm  to  ftrike.  Voltaire,  from 
v/hofs  General  Hiftory  I get  this  informa- 
tion, tells  us  that  Philip  Auguftus,  king 
of  France,  at  the  battle  of  Bouvines,  was 
knocked  off  his  horfe,  and  for  a long  time 
lurrounded  by  the  eriemy  j wdio  gave  him 
feveral  blows,  with  various  weapons,  witli- 
out  his  being  in  the  lealf  w’’ounded  ; fo  that 
a knight,  completely  armed,  fcarce  ran 
any  other  rifk  than  being  difmounted. 

Notone  knight,  continues  this  author, 
was  killed  in  this  battle  except  William 
Longchamp,  wdio  died  of  a blow  levelled 
through  the  vifor  ofhis  helmet. 
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then  your  confcience  and  confefs  your  trea- 
fon.”  The  exprefllon  is  fimply  no  more 
than,  “ So  far  as  one  enemy  may  fpeak 
to  another.” 

GAUNT. 

All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  vifits 

Are,  to  a wife  man,  ports  and  happy  havens. 

Thefe  lines  are  evidently  borrowed  from 
Ovid. 

Omne,  viro  forti,  folum  patria. 

Soon  after  the  decifion  at  Coventry,  the 
dukes  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk  went  into 
banilhment  Upon  reading  over  the  paiT- 
ports  of  both  thefe  noblemen,  in  Rymer, 
we  fee  a ftrong  partiality  of  the  king  in 
thofe  granted  to  Norfolk,  and  efpecially  in 
that  public  a6l  which  is  called,  De  re- 
quejlu  regis  ex  parte  duds  Norfoldre.  Ri- 
chard could  not  do  lefs  for  the  man  who 
feems  to  have  incurred  his  banilhment 
principally  for  obeying  his  illegal  orders, 
and  one  too  whom  he  had  robbed  of  the 
greateft  part  of  his  eftate.  Norfolk  died, 
fome  few  years  after  his  banilhment,  at 
Venice,  univerfally  hatf^d. 
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Flow  he  did  feem  to  dive  into  their  hearts. 

With  humble  and  familiar  couriefy  ! 

In  giving  this  chara6ter  of  Bolingbroke, 
Richard  is  jaftified  by  the  very  words,  which 
Sliakfpeare  puts  into  the  former’s  mouth 
when  he  was  king. 

Henry  IV.  a<5t  III.  fcene  between  Henry 
and  the  prince  of  Wales. 

And  then  I Hole  all  courtefy  from  heav’n, 

A.nd  dreft  myfelf  in  fuch  humility. 

That  I did  pluck,  allegiance  from  men’s  hearts. 

Loud  fliout  and  falutations  from  their  tongues. 

E’en  i.n  the  prefence  of  the  crowned  king. 

Henry  then  gives  his  fon  a very  farcaftic 
pidlure  of  Richard’s  behaviour. 

The  ficipping  king,  he  ambled  up  and  down 
With  {hallow  jefiers  and  rafh  bavin  wits: 

Soon  kindled,  and  foon  burnt,  &c.  &c. 

Richard’s  familiar  condefcenfion  was  too 
general  and  too  undiftinguifhing  to  be  ef- 
teemed  of  any  worth.  He  delighted  in 
mean  company  and  licentious  converfation. 
He  bore  no  refemblance  to  his  father  and 
K 2 grandfather. 
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then  your  confcience  and  confefs  your  trea-^ 
fon.”  The  exprefiion  is  fimply  no  more 
than,  “ So  far  as  one  enemy  may  fpeak 
to  another.” 

GAUNT. 

All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  vifits 

Are,  to  a wife  man,  pons  and  happy  havens. 

Thefe  lines  are  evidently  borrowed  from 
Ovid. 

Omne,  viro  forti,  folum  patria. 

Soon  after  the  decifion  at  Coventry,  the 
dukes  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk  went  into 
banifhment  Upon  reading  over  the  palT- 
ports  of  both  thefe  noblemen,  in  Rymer, 
we  fee  a ftrong  partiality  of  the  king  in 
thofe  granted  to  Norfolk,  and  efpecially  in 
that  public  a£l  which  is  called,  De  re^ 
qiiejlu  regis  ex  parte  ducis  ISorfoldee.  Ri- 
chard couid  not  do  lefs  for  the  man  who 
feems  to  have  incurred  his  banifhment 
principally  for  obeying  his  illegal  orders, 
and  one  too  whom  he  had  robbed  of  the 
greateft  part  of  his  eftate.  Norfolk  died, 
fome  few  years  after  his  banifhment,  at 
Venice,  univerfally  hated. 
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RICHARD.' 

How  he  did  feem  to  dive  into  their  hearts. 

With  humble  and  familiar  counefy  ! 

In  giving  this  chara6ter  of  Bolingbroke, 
Richard  is  juRified  by  the  very  words,  which 
Sliakfpeai"e  puts  into  the  former’s  mouth 
when  he  was  king. 

Henry  IV.  adt  III.  fcene  between  Henry 
and  the  prince  of  Wales. 

And  then  I Ifole  all  courtefy  from  heav’n. 

And  drefi:  myfdf  in  fuch  humility, 

That  I did  pluck  allegiance  from  men’s  hearts. 

Loud  Oiout  and  falutations  from  their  tongues. 

E’en  m the  prefeuce  of  the  crowned  king. 

Henry  then  gives  his  fon  a very  farcaftic 
pi6lure  of  Richard’s  behaviour. 

The  ficipping  king,  he  ambled  up  and  down 
With  fhailow  jefters  and  rafh  bavin  wits: 

Soon  kindled,  and  foon  burnt,  &c.  &c. 

Richard’s  familiar  condefcenfion  was  too 
general  and  too  undiftinguifhing  to  be  ef- 
teemed  of  any  worth.  He  delighted  in 
mean  company  and  licentious  converfation. 
He  bore  no  refemblance  to  his  father  and 
K 2 grandfather, 
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grandfather,  but  was  more  like  his  un- 
happy  great-grandfather  Edward  II.  whom 
our  old  hiftorians  term  a chatterer.  F ew  men 
of  princely  rank  undeiftand  the  art  of  con- 
verfmg  with  their  inferiors  in  a manner 
that  is  gracefully  condefcending ; and,  for 
want  of  this,  they  often  degrade  themfelves 
in  the  opinion  of  thofe  whofe  efteem  and 
veneration  they  want  the  addrefs  to  acquire. 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  being  exercifed  in 
war  and  adverlity  from  his  early  youth,  and 
perpetually  mixing  with  all  ranks  of  peo- 
ple, acquired  fuch  an  eafy  fi'eedom  of  con- 
verfation  and  fo  happy  a talent  of  expref- 
lion,  that  he  endeared  himfelf  to  his  fub- 
iedts  as  much  by  his  affability  as  his  great 
and  illuftrious  adlions.  His  two  grand- 
fons,  our  Charles  II.  and  Louis  XIV, 
were  equally  diftinguifhed  for  excellence  in 
their  different  ftyles  of  converfmg.  Charles, 
who  loved  company,  and  had  none  but  men  j 
of  wit  conflantly  about  him,  was  judged  5 
to  be  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  any  of  his 
companions,  for  the  pertinency,  as  well  as 
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brilliancy,  of  his  converfation : his  grand- 
father Henry  would  fometimes  venture  to 
give  a rough,  or  even  a courfe,  repartee; 
but  Charles  maintained  his  fuperiority  by 
never  uttering  any  thing  that  could  dif- 
pleafe,  or  occalion  an  improper  reply.  His 
wk  was  that  of  the  well-bred  and  accom- 
plilhed  gentleman.  The  grandeur  of 
Louis’s  mind  appeared  in  many  fudden  ef- 
fuhons  of  bons  mots.  When  a court-lady 
laughed  at  the  Marfhal  de  Brifac,  and  loud- 
ly declared  die  never  faw  fo  ugly  a man  in 
her  life,  Louis  replied,  “ Madam,  I differ 
from  you  very  much ; I think  him  a very 
handfome  man,  for  to  him  I ov*e  many 
glorious  vidlories,”  When  his  grandfon 
Philip  fet  out  for  Madrid  to  affume  the 
government  of  Spain,  “ P.emember,  granch-. 
foil,  faid  Louis,  there  are  now  no  Pyre- 
nean mountains,”  the  ufual  boundary  of 
prance  and  Spain, 
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A6l  II.  Scene  I. 

YORK. 

Report  of  faftiions  in  proud  Italy, 

Whcfe  manners  ftili  c>ur  t^rdy  apilh  nation 
Limps  after  m bafe  itniration. 

Italy,  in  our  author’s  time,  gave  the  ton 
of  fafhion,  as  France  does  now,  to  all  Eu- 
rope. The  invedtives  of  Roger  Aicham, 
who  in  nine  days  faw  more  wickednefs 
committed  in  Italy  than  in  feveral  months  in 
our  great  metropolis,  are  ridiculed,  with  fome 
fhow  of  reafon,  by  Barelti : but  when  the 
fame  man  altures  us,  from  his  own  knov/- 
ledge,  that  the  Englifli  youth,  who  retur- 
ned from  their  travels  m that  country  to 
their  own,  were  generally  abandoned  in 
principle  and  dilTolute  in  morals,  I cannot 
help  believing  him  ; but  what  fhall  w'e  fay 
too  if  Bayle,  in  the  article  of  Cafteilan, 
sreat  almoner  to  Francis  I.  and  who  tra- 
veiled  to  Rome  fome  time  before  Roger 
Afcham  was  in  Italy,  Ihould  confirm  all 
Afcham  had  faid  ? Bayle  gives  the  follow- 
ing extradt  from  the  life  of  that  prelate 

by 
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by  Gallandus.  “ I remember  that  when  he 
was  defcribing  the  wanton  lufts,  avarice, 
and  rapaciouhiefs,  of  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
and  their  contempt  of  religion  ; the  pride, 
luxury,  and  lazinefs,  of  the  cardinals  j 
their  riotous  feaflings,  and  other  vices, 
which  he  had  obferved  in  the  court  of 
Rome  j he  would  be  fo  moved  with  indig- 
nation, that,  not  only  the  colour  of  his 
face,  but  the  very  motions  and  geftures  of 
his  body,  were  changed.”  Bayle’s  Di£l. 
Vol.  II.  p.  371,  Lord  Chefterfieid  feems 
to  have  been  more  anxious  concerning  the 
morals  of  Mr,  Stanhope  when  at  Rome 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe, 

<}  A U N T. 

Againfi;  infection  and  the  hand  of  war. 

Dr.  Johnfon  thinks  that,  by  inf eBion,  the 
author  means  that  illanders  were  fecure  by 
fituation  from  war  and  peftilence  : not 

finely  from  the  latter,  if  they  had  any  in- 
tercourfe  by  trade  with  foreign  nations. 
In  this  rhapfodical  defcription  of  England 
K 4 by 
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by  Gaunt,  the  poet  means,  I think,  to  in- 
clude a particular  and  excluhve  kind  of  moral 
happinefs.  Though  we  are  not  exempted 
from  warlike  invalions,  we  are  fecure  from 
the  contamination  of  fuch  ill  habits  and 
vices  as  are  familiar  to  Italy  and  other 
parts  of  the  continent.  It  is  a remarkable 
obfervation  of  Machiavel,  “ That  Italy, 
France,  and  Spain,  are  able  to  debauch 
the  morals  of  all  mankind  befide." 

GAUNT. 

A thoufand  flatterers  fit  within  thy  crown. 

Thy  foie  merit  is  having  poffelhon  of 
the  crown  j and  that  is  the  charm  which 
attradls  thy  flatterers,  who  with  their  al- 
lurements deceive  thee  to  thy  ruin. 

RICHARD. 

Thou  a lunatic  lean-witted  fool, 

The  fcene  between  the  dying  Gaunt  and 
the  king  is  not  borrowed  from  any  chroni- 
cle, it  is  the  author’s  own  invention ; this 
great  mafter  of  Nature  takes  advantage 
from  Gaunt’s  recent  injury  in  the  ba- 
nifhment  of  his  fon  and  his  own  defperate 
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ficknefs,  to  give  a keennefs  to  his  reproaches 
which  no  man  in  a fedate  and  unruffled 
hour  of  health  would  have  ventured  to 
utter. 

GAUNT. 

My  brother  Gloftcr,  plain  well-fpeaking  man. 

May  be  a precedent  and  witnefs  good. 

That  thou  refpe^i’ft  not  fpilling  Edward's  blood. 

As  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Glofter  was 
eventually  the  caufe  of  Richard’s  misfor- 
tune more  than  any  thing  elfe,  I fhall  be 
indulged  in  fpeaking  a little  more  at  large 
concerning  the  quarrel  between  Richard 
and  the  duke,  which  ended  fo  fatally  to 
them  both.  Shakfpeare,  by  calling  Glofter 
a plain-fpoken  man,  feems  to  glance  at 
the  very  words,  which  occalioned,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  overt  acf,  the  refoiution  of 
the  king  to  get  rid  of  him  at  all  events. 

Richard  had  been  prevailed  upon,  for  a 
fmall  fum  of  money,  to  reftore  the  town 
of  Breft  to  the  duke  of  Bretagne.  The 
furrendering  a fea-port  of  fuch  confequence 
tQ  the  French  was  generally  blamed.  The 

duke 
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duke  of  Glofter  was  fo  particularly  dif- 
pleafed,  that  he  reproached  his  nephew  for 
it  in  very  bitter  and  taunting  terms  — “ It 
would  become  you  better,  fir,  to  gain  fome 
important  place  by  your  prowefs,  faid 
Glofter,  than  to  furrender  to  your  enemies 
that  W'hich  had  been  fubdued  by  the  vic- 
torious arms  of  your  anceftors.”  The 
Idng,  fays  Hollingfliead,  bade  his  uncle 
repeat  what  he  had  faid.  This  he  com- 
plied with,  and  did  not,  in  the  repetition, 
foften  a word  which  he  had  fpoken  be- 
fore. 

After  all,  the  duke  was  certainly  a moft 
ambitious  and  turbulent  man,  whom  no 
honours,  power,  or  riches,  could  gra- 
tify. His  courage  in  the  field,  and  readi- 
nefs  to  promote  any  warlike  enterprife, 
had  rendered  him  exceedingly  popular  and 
the  idol  of  all  military  men.  By  this  in- 
fluence he  had,  nine  years  before  his  death, 
caufed  feveral  of  the  king’s  minifters  to  be 
publicly  executed,  and  reduced  the  power 
of  the  crown  to  a mere  fliadow.  The  in- 
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figiiiiicant  chara6ler  of  Richard,  who  was 
neither  a foldier  nor  a politician,  gave  this 
confequence  to  Glofter  5 whofe  temper  was 
fo  brutal  and  inflexible,  that  he  refufed  to 
fpare  the  life  of  Sir  Simon  Burley,  though 
Richard’s  queen,  called  the  good  queen  Anne^ 
folicited  this  favour  feveral  hours  on  her 
knees.  Burley  had  been  tutor  to  the  king, 
and  was  in  high  credit  with  Edward  III. 
and  his  fon  the  Black  Prince.  In  fliort, 
Richard  was  in  the  fame  fituation,  refpedl-- 
ing  the  duke  of  Glofter,  as  Henry  III.  of 
France  was  with  the  duke  of  Guife;  who 
was  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  aflallina- 
ting  a man  who  was  become  too  powerful 
to  be  brought  to  a trial.  But,  in  both 
cafes,  the  imbecillity  of  the  monarch  brought 
on  the  neceffity. 

GAUNT. 

And  thy  unkindnefs  be  like  crooked  age. 

To  crop  at  once  a too-long-withcr’d  fiow’r. 

Dr,  Johnfon,  not  liking  the  word  age  in 
the  text,  propofes  edge  in  its  ftead  ; and 
Mr.  Steevens  beftows  a very  ingenious  note 

on 
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on  the  figure  of  Time  with  a fcythe.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  meaning  of 
the  text,  as  it  {lands,  is  very  clear  — . 
“ Do  thou  forget  all  proximity  of  blood, 
and  become  a confederate  with  my  prefent 
ficknefs  and  the  infirmities  of  old  age^  to 
deprive  me  at  once  of  life.” 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

My  liege,  old  Gaunt  commends  him  to  you. 

There  is  a fpiendid  ray  of  greatnefs,  tranf- 
mitted  from  hiilory  and  tradition,  ilill 
furrounding  the  name  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
and  which  to  this  day  commands  a kind  of 
awe  and  reverence.  If  we  examine  im- 
partially the  charadler  of  the  duke,  we 
{hall  find  that  it  but  ill  correfponds  with 
that  celebrity  which  has  attended  his  me- 
mory. I read  of  no  military  exploits  of 
Gaunt  which  could  exalt  him  either  to  the 
title  of  great  conqueror  or  brave  foldier. 
Unlike  his  father  Edward  III.  or  his  Brother 
the  Black  Prince,  he  feems  to  have  been 
rather  a cautious  than  an  enterprifing  war- 
rior ; and,  though  no  coward,  yet  he 

thought. 
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tliought,  with  Jade  FalftafF,  that  dircretion 
was  no  mean  part  of  valour.  The  boiincl- 
lefs  ambition  which  impelled  him  to  ftrugglc 
for  the  crov/n  of  Caitile,  and  the  title  of 
king,  v/hich  he  carried  v/ith  him  to  his 
g-rave,  did  not  contribute  to  make  him  a 
better  fubjed.  He  was  the  great  fcourge 
and  perfecutor  of  the  commons,  whom  he 
laboured  to  reduce  to  a date  of  flaverw 
He  thought,  with  Dr,  Mandeville,  that 
teaching  the  children  of  the  poor  to  writs 
and  read  v/ould  be  the  means  of  rendering 
them  unfit  for  fervice;  and  therefore  in- 
fiffed,  with  the  reft  of  his  brother  tyrants, 
the  barons,  that  no  poor  mans  fon  Jhould  be 
permitted  to  have  any  inJlruSUon  by  going  to 
fdoooL  I cannot  have  a doubt  that  it  was 
chiefly  by  his  advice  Richard  was  perfuaded* 
when  young,  to  pronounce  that  moft  dif. 
'gufting  and  ftiocking  anfwer  to  tlie  peti- 
tion of  the  commons,  who  prayed  to  be 
relieved  from  vaffalage,  “ That  Jlaves  they 
voere,  and  jlaves  they  JJ.mdd  remainT 
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If  Gaunt  merited  the  honour  of  favour- 
ing Wickliffe  and  his  doftrine,  we  can  fcarce 
attribute  this  condu6l  to  generous  mo- 
tives; he  hated  the  clergy  becaufe  they 
were  rich  and  powerful.  But  no  part  of 
his  conducl:  is  more  liable  to  cenfure 
than  his  neglecl  of  his  nephew’s  educa- 
tion, whom  he  feems,  for  no  good  purpofe, 
to  have  fuffered  to  become  the  companion 
of  young  men  whofe  manners  were  diiib- 
lute  and  utterly  unfit  to  train  him  in  that 
difcipline  which  is  neceflary  to  form  a great 
prince.  The  duke  of  Lancafter  was  pub- 
licly acculed  of  laying  a plot  to  murder  the 
king-  and  ufurp  the  crown.  The  accufer 
was  put  into  the  cullody  of  Sir  John  Hol- 
land, buthe  v/as  found  dead  in  his  chamber 
the  very  night  preceding  the  day  on  which 
he  was  to  appear  and  make  good  his  charge. 
Stowe’s  account  of  this  tranfaclion  bears 
hard,  I think,  upon  the  duke. 

The  fcene  between  Richard  and  Gaunt, 
on  the  revival  of  this  play,  was  adted  with 
fuch  propriety,  as  gained  the  approbation 
' of 
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of  the  audience.  Mr.  Jolmfon,  common- 
ly called  tall  John/on,  being  near  feven  feet 
high,  the  fon-in-law  of  Aaron  Hill,  and 
by  him  inftrlifted,  was  properly  enough 
pitched  upon  to  reprefent  John  of  Gaunt: 
though  his  conception  was  not  equal  to 
the  animated  dialogue  of  the  charadfer,  nor 
his  feeling  powerful  encugh  for  the  fitua- 
tion  of  it,  his  good,  underimnding  and  de- 
cent deportWicnt  rendered  him  not  difagree- 
ble  to  the  fpecfators.  In  this  fcene  too. 
Delane,  in  R.ichard,  drew  a good  portrait 
of  a prince  elated  by  pride  and  profperity, 
and  poffeffed  with  an  obftiiiate  and  un- 
feeling difpolition. 

Y O R Kc 

I am  the  laft  of  noble  Edward's  fan"^ 

Of  whom  thy  father,  prince  of  Wales,  firll 
His  face  thou  haft,  for  even  io  look’d  he, 
.Accomplifh’d  with  the  number  of  thy  years^ 

This  refemblance  of  Richard  to  his  father 
appears  pleafing  in  poetical  defcriptioii ; 
but,  in  fa6l,  though  very  handfome,  the 
king  v/as  fo  unlike  the  Black  Prince,  that 
it  was  infinuated,  from  that  circumftance 
and  his  apparent  degeneracy,  that  he  really 

was 
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was  not  his  fon.  If  his  pi6liire,  fays  the 
Hon.  D.  Barrington,  in  his  Obfervations 
on  the  ftatutes,  which  hangs  over  the  pul- 
pit in  Weftminfter-abbey,  be  an  original, 
he  certainly  had  not  the  complexion  of  his 
father.  He  proceeds  to  obferve,  that  the 
refemblance  in  point  of  features  and  com^ 
plexion  is  more  to  be  relied  on,  in  proof 
of  legitimacy,  than  any  hereditary  quali- 
ties of  the  mind.  Horace  feems  to  be  of 
the  fame  opinion : 

Laudantur  fimili  prole  puerperx. 

IDEM, 

Take  Hereford’s  rights  away,  and  take  from  time. 

His  charters  and  his  cuftomary  rights. 

Let  not  to-morrow  then  enfue  to-day. 

Be  not  thyfeif ; for  how  art  thou  a king?  &c. 

David  Hume,  who  feems  to  eflimate  Shak- 
fpeai'e’s  beauties  by  his  blemiflies,  aiTerts,* 
that,  in  all  his  hiftorical  plays,  there  is 
fcarce  any  mention  of  civil  liberty. 

Suppofe  this  fliould  be  granted  ; in  how 
many  plays,  fince  the  Reltoratiou  to  this 

day. 


* Vide  Hume’s  Hift,  8vo,  vol.  VI.  p.  192. 
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day,  do  we  find  the  fubjeSl  of  civil  rights 
either  generally  difcufi'ed  or  occafionally 
infilled  upon  ? In  how  many  dramas  of 
the  Greek  tragedians  is  it  profelTedly  or  ac- 
cidentally introduced  ? T ragedy  owes  its 
rife  to  the  paffions  j and,  though  it  may  fome- 
times  involve,  as  it  ought,  a topic  in  which 
all  mankind  are  intimately  concerned,  yet  by 
experience  we  find  thofe  plays,  which  are 
mofl  fraught  with  fentiments  in  favour  of 
public  liberty,  are  lead:  admired  and  fol- 
lowed. How  often  is  Cato  afled?  What 
is  become  of  Dennis’s  Liberty  afierted  ? 
But  Hume  wanted  to  prove,  from  Shak- 
fpeare,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the 
common  rights  of  fubjedls  were  no  objedl 
of  public  difcuffion.  But  is  not  the  fcene 
between  Richard  and  Y ork  more  interelling 
to  an  audience  than  all  the  laboured  argu- 
ments of  political  oratory  ? A counfellor  of 
Hate  honellly  tells  his  prince,  that  depriving 
a fubjedl  of  his  charters  and  cullomary  dues 
was  not  only  an  aft  of  oppreffion  and  injuf- 
VoL,  I.  L tice, 
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tice,  but  a grofs  rolecifm : it  was  undermi-> 
ning  the  throne  on  which  he  fat,  and  contra- 
dicting his  own  right  of  fucceffion  to  the 
crown ! 

But  York,  in  the  following  impaffioned 
lines,  goes  farther : 

If  you  do  wrongfully  feize  Hereford’s  rights. 

You  pluck  a thoufand  dangers  on  your  head. 

You  lofe  a thoufand  well-difpofed  hearts,  &c. 

‘Here  the  fubjeCt  tells  his  prince,  that,  if 
he  perfifts  in  his  refolution  to  a£t  with  vio- 
lence and  injuftice,  the  confequence  will 
be  the  hatred  of  the  people  and  a civil 
war.  Warm  expoftulations  of  this  kind 
are  of  the  very  effence  of  tragic  dialogue  j 
but  a train  of  fentiments  upon  civil  li- 
berty is  fitter  for  a difcourfe  than  a play. 
Shakfpeare,  though  a court  poet,  has  writ- 
ten more  fcenes  to  expofe  the  tyranny  and 
oppreffion  of  kings,  the  pride  and  rebel- 
lion of  the  nobles,  and  the  turbulent  difpo- 
fition  of  the  common  people,  than  all  the 
writers  of  plays  put  together. 
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In  the  hlftory  of  the  ftage  there  is  fcarce 
any  thing  more  fmgular  than  the  fortune 
of  that  perfon  who  a6Ied  the  part  of  York. 
This  was  one  Mr.  Samuel  Stephens,  a 
button-maker,  in  Pater-nofter-row.  He 
had  been  many  years  a conftaht  attendant 
at  the  theatre,  and  efpecially  when  Booth 
afted  a principal  part  in  tragedy.  Amongft 
his  acquaintance  he  had  frequently  re- 
peated fpeeches,  or  favourite  portions  of 
plays,  efpecially  from  Othello.  He  was 
told  by  his  friends  that  his  voice  refembled 
that  of  Booth,  both  in  ftrength  and  me- 
lody ; and  that  his  imitation  of  that  great 
aftor’s  manner  was  juft  as  well  as  plea- 
fmg.  He  was  at  length  tempted  to  make 
an  offer  of  his  abilities  to  Mr.  Rich,  who 
had  juft  loft  his  great  tragedian  Mr.  Quin, 
who  had  left  him  to  engage  himfelf  at  Drury- 
lane  theatre.  In  confequence  of  fome  tem- 
porary agreement,  Stephens  ventured,  in 
Oftober,  1734,  to  aft  his  favourite  cha- 
racter of  Othello.  His  figure  was  not  un- 
fuitable  to  the  part : his  voice  was  ftrong ; 

L z and 
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and  he  had,  by  clofe  auricular  attention,’ 
acquired  fome  of  Booth’s  happy  cadences. 
The  fpe6lators  were  equally  furprifed  and 
delighted.  During  that  raoft  paffionate 
fcene  between  the  Moor  and  lago,  in  the 
third  a6l,  the  pit  cried  out,  “ Bravo ! 
bravo  ! better  than  ^in  ! better  than  ^in !” 
For  fix  or  feven  fucceflive  nights  this  man 
drew  after  him  large  audiences.  Quin, 
for  a time,  it  is  faid,  avoided  going  to  the 
coffee-houfes  he  ufually  frequented,  left  he 
ftiould  be  affronted  with  the  loud  praifes 
of  the  button-maker. 

However,  the  charm  was  not  wound  up 
fo  powerfully  as  to  laft  long.  Rich,  ei- 
ther by  miftake  or  defign,  perfuaded  the 
new  a6lor  to  choofe  Polydore,  in  The  Or- 
phan, for  his  fecond  character  j than 
which  nothing  could  have  been  more  ill- 
advifed.  Stephens  was,  in  form,  bulky} 
in  the  management  of  his  perfon,  auk- 
ward  ; and  advanced  to  near  his  fortieth 
year.  This  a6l  of  indifcretion  was  equally 
hurtful  to  the  ador  and  manager.  The 

ladies. 
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ladies,  more  efpecially,  were  difpleafed  with 
fuch  a mifreprefentation  of  a young  gay 
libertine,  drelTed  in  a large  full-bottom 
wig,  and,  I believe,  in  red  ftockings, 
though  they  had  been  laid  alide  by  the 
politer  part  of  the  town : but  Ryan’s  pre- 
dile6tion  for  that  colour,  it  is  faid,  kept 
them  too  long  on  the  ftage.  However, 
the  audience  did  not  forget  the  plealure 
Stephens  had  afforded  them  in  Othello : 
they  forbore,  on  that  account,  Ihewing 
any  marks  of  difpleafure  to  his  Polydore. 
To  recover  the  good  opinion  of  the  pub- 
lic, he  was  forced  to  hide  himfelf  in  his 
black  vifor.  Stephens  affed  feveral  cha- 
raders,  and  particularly  the  duke  of 
York,  with  approbation;  but,  as  he  never 
came  up  to  his  firft  attempt,  he  gradually 
fell  in  the  public  efteem.  He  ended  at 

iaft  in  an  itinerant  aclor.  His  laft  ftage 

was  Bath ; where  he  died,  about  twenty 
years  fince,  refpetled  for  his  general  good 
behaviour; 
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CHAPTER  VIH. 

Jlichard  goes  to  Ireland.  — Scene  of  Nor-, 
thumberland,  &c.  applied  to  n\odern  poli- 
tics.— War  with  Spain  dijliked  by  Sir  Ro^ 
bert  Walpole.'  —His  dread  of  facobites.^  and 
dying  prognoftication.  — Panicular  Itnes  of 
Shakjpeare  vehemently  applauded  on  account 
of  fuppofed  refemblance.  — Richard  marries 
an  infant.  — His  great  indijcretion.  — ? 
Meaning  of  derpifed  arms. — Why  Prince 
Pdward  was  called  the  Black  Prince.  — 
York's  char  abler,  — Sbakfpeare's  conduct  of 
his  plot,  — Refemblance  between  Richard 
and  Agamemnon.  — r Delane's  Rithard.  - — 
Who  was  the  frf  anointed  king  in  Europe. — 
Feigned  fubmifjion  of  Hereford^  and  trea- 
chery of  Northumberland.  — Savage  man- 
ners of  our  ancefiors.- — Fifty  challenges  it}  ' 
parliament. — Bifop  of  Carlifle’s  integrity. 
-^Warburton  makes  Shakjpeare  a Whig. — 
PaJJive  obedience,  — Fom  Chapman's  abfur- 
dities  and  real  merit.  — Farquhar^  Rowe, 

Sir  Godf  rey  Kneller,  and  Hogarth. 

A S foon  as  Richard,  intent  upon  hia 
Iril^  expedition,  had  left  the  ftage,  the 

author 
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author  introduces  a political  fceiie  between 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  the  lords 
Willoughby  and  Rofs,  full  of  fevere  reflec- 
tions upon  the  king’s  mifcondud.  The 
writing  is  not  Angularly  good  j but  it  was 
greatly  diftinguifhed  by  the  particular  be- 
haviour of  the  audience,  on  the  revival  of 
this  play,  who  applied  almofl:  every  line 
that  was  fpoken  to  the  occurrences  of  the 
time,  and  to  the  meafures  and  chara6ler  of 
the  miniftry. 

During  a long  peace  of  twenty-five  years, 
the  people,  who  feldom  know  their  own 
happinefs,  v/ere  eager  for  a war  with  Spain. 
Prov(xations,  it  mufl:  be  owned,  had  been 
given  by  the  court  of  Madrid.  The  depre- 
dations committed  by  the  Spanifli  guarda- 
coftas  on  our  merchant-fliips  roufed  the 
attention  and  refentment  of  the  merchants, 
who  addrelTed  the  parliament  on  the  occa- 
fionj  and  the  amiable  Mr.  Qlover,  then 
a member  of  parliament,  fecpnded  their 
petition  with  an  animated  fpeech.  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  the  premier,  dreaded  the 
L 4 confequences 
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confequences  of  a war  with  the  Spaniards, 
and  feared  it  would  unite  the  elder  branch 
of  the  Houle  of  Bourbon  in  the  fame  quar- 
rel. He  forefavv  too  that  a rebellion  in 
Scotland  would  be  fomented  by  the  high 
Tories  and  Jacobites  in  both  kingdoms. 
He  had  always  entertained  a fecret  dread 
of  thofe  gentlemen,  who  allembled  in  clubs 
to  toad:  the  king  over  the  water.  Nay, 
fome  time  before  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  1744,  this  great  minifter,  as  f 
was  then  informed  by  a gentleman,  pre- 
didled  that  the  king  would  be  reduced  to 
the  necellity  of  fighting  for  his  crown. 

The  more  relucdant  Walpole  appeared 
to  fecond  the  wilhes  of  the  merchants  in 
commencing  hoftilities,  the  more  clamo- 
rous the  people  were  for  letting  loofe  the 
vengeance  of  the  nation  againfl  the  Spa- 
niards, When  this  tragedy  w^as,  after  be- 
ing long  forgotten,  revived,  the  cry  for 
war  was  at  the  higheft,  and  the  fpedlators 
were  ready  to  apply  all  that  was  uttered 
in  the  theatre  to  the  tranfadtions  of  the 

day 
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day  and  to  the  miniftry.  The  dialogue  of 
Northumberland  and  his  friends  furniflied 
ample  materials  for  political  inuendo  and 
application.  There  was  in  Bridgewater, 
who  perfonated  Northumberland,  a moft 
grave  and  folemn  manner  of  delivering  a 
fentiment,  which  dwelt  fully  upon  the  at- 
tentive hearer.  When  he  pronounced  the 
following  words. 

The  king  is  not  himfelf,  but  bafely  led 

By  flatterers — — 

the  noife  from  the  clapping  of  hands  and 
clattering  of  flicks  was  loud  and  boifle-^ 
rous.  And  when  Rofs  faid, 

The  earl  of  Wiltfhire  hath  the  ftate  in  farm, — • 

it  was  immediately  applied  to  Walpole, 
with  the  loudefl  fliouts  and  huzzas  I ever 
heard.  Likewife  the  following  obferva- 
tion  of  Northumberland,  that  the  king’s 
revenue  was  not  diminiihed  by  war,  was 
met,  by  the  audience,  with  redoubled 
fhouts  — " 


War 
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War  hath  not  wafted  it ; for  warr’d  he  hath  not# 
More  hath  he  fpent  in  peace  than  they  * in  war. 

The  two  following  remarkable  lines,  fpo- 
keii  by  Willoughby  and  Northumberland, 
were  heard  with  a dead  and  refpedful  li- 
lence 

WILLOITGHBV. 

The  king’s  grown  bankrupt,  like  a broken  man, 
NORTHUMBERLANP. 

Reproach,  and  diflblution,  hangeth  over  him. 

And  now,  if  Mr.  Hume  had  read  over 
this  feene  with  attention,  he  would  not 
have  accufed  Shakfpeare  of  deferring  the 
civil  rights  of  mankind : for,  what  are  the 
charges  and  accufations  of  the  fpeakers,  in 
this  dialogue,  but  fo  many  vindications  of 
the  natural  and  legal  claims  of  the  fubje6l  ? 

A6t  II.  Scene  II.  The  queen,  Bulliy,  See, 

BUSHY. 

Mudam,  your  majefty  is  much  too  fad. 

Though  Shakfpeare  thought  it  for  his  pur- 
pofe  to  have  a queen  in  his  tragedy,  to 

heighten 
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heighten  the  diftrefs  of  the  fcene,  it  Is 
certain  that  R.icliard,  about  a year  before 
he  was  dethroned,  married  a daughter  of 
France,  a child  of  eight  years  old:  a moft 
imprudent  a£lion,  and  correfpondent  with 
the  reft  of  his  condu6l.  He  had  no  ifliie 
by  his  firft  wife,  queen  Anne  3 and  there- 
fore, fhould,  in  right  policy,  have  married 
one  who  could  have  brought  him  chil- 
dren. By  wedding  a child,  he  deprived 
himfelf  of  the  hopes  of  one  great  advan- 
tage and  fupport,  at  leaft  for  a confidera- 
ble  time.  William  III.  when  the  parlia- 
ment obliged  him  to  difmifs  his  Walloon 
guards,  refented  the  affront  in  a moft  lively 
manner,  and  not  wnthout  tears.  In  the 
bitternefs  of  his  heart  he  fwore,  that,  if 
he  had  had  a fon,  he  would  not  have  com-? 
plied  with  their  requeft.* 

Scene  III. 

YORK. 

Frighting  h^r  pale-fac’d  villages  with  war 
And  oftentation  of  defpifed  arms. 

Defplfed-, 

■ ' ' 

^ Dalrymple’s  memoirs. 
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Defpifed,  in  this  place,  means  defejledy  ah-> 
hcrred^  See. 

IDEM. 

Were  I but  now  the  lord  of  fuch  hot  youth 
As  when  brave  Gaunt,  thy  father,  and  myfelf, 

Refeu’d  the  Black  Prince,  that  young  Mars  of  men, 

This  calls  to  our  minds  feveral  palTages  of 
the  Iliad,  where  old  Neflor  vaunts,  in  moft 
exulting  terms,  of  his  great  prowefs  in  his 
younger  years.  The  renowned  prince  of 
Wales,  eldeft  fon  of  Edward  III.  was  cal- 
led the  Black  Prince  from  his  complexion, 
not  liis  armour,  as  is  generally  fuppofed. 

YORK. 

Well,  well,  I fee  the  iffue  of  thefe  arms. 

The  chara6ler  of  York,  as  delivered  down 
by  hiftorians,  is  not  much  to  his  advan- 
tage : he  w^as  efteemed  a light  and  capricious 
man.  Shakfpeare,  in  the  feene  before  us, 
though  not  in  all  the  reft,  conforms  to  the 
h’ftorical  outline  of  the  duke.  In  this  in- 
terview with  Bolingbroke,  he  firft  threa- 
tens, that,  if  he  had  power,  he  would 
attack  the  infurgents;  then  fays,  he  will 
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remain  neuter.  After  that,  he  invites  the 
heads  of  the  confpiracy  into  his  caftle  j 
and,  upon  Lancafter’s  telling  him  that  he 
miift  go  with  him  to  feize  the  king’s  mi- 
nifters  in  Briftol-caftle,  he  calmly  fays, 
“ It  may  be ; I will  go  with  you and 
yet  the  good  man  declares,  “ he  is  loath 
: to  break  his  country’s  laws but  imme- 
I diatdy  after  complies  with  the  ufurper,  who 
makes  him  a chief  inilrument  to  fupport 
, his  rebellion. 

A61  III.  Scene  the  king,  Aumerle,  bifhop 
of  Carlifle,  &c. 

The  following  lines  bear  a flrong  refem- 
blance  to  Agamemnon’s  fainting  his  coun- 
try’s foil,  and  (liedding  tears  for  joy,  in  Ho- 
mer’s GdyiTey,  book  IV. 

RICHARD. 

Dear  earth,  I do  falute  thee  with  my  hand  : 

As  a long- parted  mother  with  her  child 
I Plays  fondly  with  her  tears,  and  fmiies  in  mcetingji 
So  weeping,  fmiling,  greet  I thee,  O earth. 

And  do  thee  favour  with  my  royal  hands. 

H Tot  0 ^cupuii  fTtSiicsTs  TTdTpiiog  aut!?, 

K«(  Jtui'ti  riv  -TTXT^id'x'  ttoAAcs  aV  avTH 

-9’ffjwa  pQedt/r  £7tej.  x<r7rxs'iit>g  !-Se  yonav, 

Wdl 
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Well  pleas’d,  the  king  beheld  his  Argive  foil, 

And,  leaping  eagerly  upon  the  ftrand. 

With  tears  of  joy  he  kifs’d  his  native  land. 

When  Philip  IL  hufbaiid  to  Qneeil 
Mary,  firft  landed  in  England,  he  knelt 
down  on  the  ground,  and,  as  he  rofe,  he  drew 
his  fword,  as  if  refolving  to  conquer  the 
kingdom. 

Shakfpeare  has  not,  I believe,  mtoifefted 
more  (kill  in  the  conduft  of  hig  plot  than 
in  this  fcene.  The  king  lands  from  Ire-» 
land  with  a very  few  followers : his  con- 
fidence is  equal  to  his  ignorance  of  his  li- 
tuation.  He  vents  his  complaints  of  re- 
bellion in  an  affefling  addrefs  to  the  En-* 
glifh  earth,  and,  without  any  apparent 
hopes  of  withflanding  a powerful  inva- 
der of  his  kingdom,  he  idly  prefuraes, 
upon  the  facrednefs  of  his  perfon,  that  he 
fhall  coiKjuer  all  oppofition.  The  author 
gradually  leads  him  from  confidence  to 
doubt,  from  doubt  to  fear,  and  from  that 
to  delpondency.  Every  incident  is  ma- 
naged with  the  niceft  fkilL  Salifbury  a- 

larms 
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1 krms  him,  and  Scroope  terrifies  him  into 
! abfolute  defpair.  Richard’s  pathetic  re'*- 
i flections  on  the  miferable  fate  of  kings  has 
: been  juflly  admired,  and  was  marked  by 
i Pope  in  his  edition  as  a mafterly  paflage. 

Delane,  who  on  the  revival  of  tills  play 
a^ed  Richard,  though  he  did  great 
juftice  to  feveral  fcenes  of  the  character, 
could  not  exhibit  the  tender  feelings  of  the 
king’s  diftrefsful  fituation.  Plis  voice  was 
too  loudly  extended  for  the  defponding 
and  almoft  effeminate  grief  of  this  unhappy 
I prince.  Had  Barry  ever  been  called  upon  to 
reprefent  this  part,  “ he  would  (in  our 
author’s  emphatic  language)  have  drowned 
the  ftage  with  tears.” 

R I C H A R JO. 

Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  fea 

Can  wafh  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king- 

One  would  imagine  that  monarchs  have  been 
taught  to  believe  that  the  anointing  them 
with  the  facred  oil  at  their  coronation  was  to 
I operate  like  a miraculous  charm,  which  was 


to 
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to  render  their  perfons  facred  and  inviolablcj 
and  their  a6tions  fiiperior  to  cenfurc;  But 
who  was  the  firid  man  who  went  through 
the  anointing  ceremony?  Pepin  of  France^ 
a robber  and  ufurpei  j a man  who  depri- 
ved his  lawful  fovereign  of  his  crown,  and 
fhut  him  in  a cloifter.  This  fuccefsful 
ruffian  was  fupported  in  his  treafon  by 
Pope  Zachary,  who  ftood  in  need  of  Pe- 
pin’s affiftance,  and  who  afterwards,  with 
the  help  of  St.  Boniface,  performed  the 
office  of  anointing  a rebel,  king  of  France^ 
at  Rheims. 

RICHARD. 

Strives  Bolirigbroke  to  be  as  great  as  we? 

Greater  he  {hall  not  be  : if  he  ferve  God, 

We’ll  ferve  him  too,  and  be  his  fellows  fd. 

This  is  the  nature  of  man.  In  his  pro- 
fperity  he  forgets  all  piety  to  heaven,  all 
focial  ties  and  obligations.  Richard,  who^ 
while  his  affairs  wore  a i railing  afpe6t, 
neither  reverenced  God  nor  regarded  man, 
is  here,  by  our  excellent  moralizer,  made 
fo  humble  as  to  find  no  relief  in  his  diG 
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trefs  equally  efficacious  with  repentance 
and  amendment  of  life. 

RICHARD. 

The  power,  I have,  difcharge,  and  let  them  go 
To  ear  the  land.— — 

Mr.  Steevens  rightly  fays,  that  earing  the 
land  is  ploughing  it.  In  Googe’s  Hulbandry, 
publiffied  in  1614,  arable  ground  is  called 
ear  able  ground.  Ear  is  properly  a Scotch 

word,  and  is  fpelt  ere,  which  is  derived  from 
another  North-Britilli  word,  erde,  the  earth.* 

Scene  HI. 

Our  author  purfues  the  thread  of  hiftory 
very  clofely,  and  has  given  proper  colours 
to  the  feigned  fubmiffion  of  Hereford  and 
the  treachery  of  Northumberland.  The 
king,  deferted  by  the  greateft  part  of  his 
followers,  retired  to  the  Ifie  of  Anglefea  j 
where  he  propofed  to  embark  for  Ireland 
or  France,  there  to  wait  fome  opportunity 
of  returning  to  England  ; but  the  ufurper, 
alarmed  at  this  ftep,  fent  Northumber- 
land to  deceive  him  with  falfe  promifes  of 
VoL.  I.  M loyalty 


^ Gloffary  to  Gawin  Douglas’s  Virgil, 
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loyalty  and  fubmiffion.  The  earl,  by  fo- 
lemn  proteftations  and  lhameful  perjury, 
made  himfelf  matter  of  the  king’s  perfon, 
and  carried  him  to  Flint-cattle.  The  in- 
terview between  the  king  and  his  coulin 
of  Lancatter  was  more  rough  and  auttere, 
on  the  part  of  the  duke,  than  the  poet  has 
reprefented  it.  He  told  the  king,  in  plain 
terms,  that,  his  fubje6ls  being:  diflatisfied 
with  his  government,  he  was  come  to  af- 
fitt  him  to  govern  better.  The  king  an- 
fwered  humbly  : “ Dear  coufm,  fmce  that 
is  your  pleafure,  it  is  ours  alfo.”  To  mortify 
the  king  on  a very  tender  point,  during 
the  whole  of  his  journey  from  Flint-cattle 
to  London,  he  was,  befides  being  mounted 
on  a very  fhabby  horfe,  not  fuffered  to 
change  his  apparel.  No  prince  in  Europe 
had  fo  rich  a wardrobe  as  Richard,  or  de- 
lighted fo  much  in  fplendid  and  cottly 
drefles. 

A(5l  IV.  Scene  I.  The  parliament-houfe. 

A ftronger  and  truer  pidlure  of  the  fa- 
vage  manners  of  our  ancettors  cannot  be 

delineated 
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delineated  than  in  the  illiberal  converfation 
between  the  prime  nobility  of  the  land.  A 
glove  is  thrown  down  by  one  nobleman  with 
terms  of  fcorn  and  reproach,  and  accep- 
ted by  another  with  words  of  ^fiercenefs  and 
brutality.  The  prefence  of  the  duke  of 
Lancafter,  mafter  of  the  kingdom  and  pre- 
tender to  the  throne,  could  not  awe  the 
difputants  into  refpeft  and  filence.  Mr. 
Hume  fays,  that  no  lefs  than  fifty  chal- 
lenges were  given  and  accepted  at  this  meet- 
ing of  the  parliament. 

BOLINGBROKE, 

In  God’s  name  then  I’ll  afcend  the  throne* 

BISHOP  OF  CARLISE. 

Marry,  God  forbid  ! 

Thomas  Merks,  bifliop  of  Carlifle,  (a 
name  which  ought  to  be  revered  to  la- 
teft  pofterity,)  was,  in  that  great  con- 
courfe  of  the  clergy  and  laity  alTembled  on 
this  occafion,  the  only  man  who  had  the 
honefty  and  courage  to  fpeak  in  the  de- 
fence of  his  unhappy  fovereign,  and  a- 
gainfi:  the  violence  and  ufurpation  of  Bo- 
M 2 lingbroke. 
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liiigbroke.  His  fpeech  was  long,  and  is 
quoted  from  Sir  John  Hayward,  in  the 
Parliamentary  Hiftory.  It  contains  a re- 
trofpeftive  view  of  all  kinds  of  govern- 
ment 5 and  the  bifhop’s  argument  is  ftrengtl'i- 
ened  from  fcripture  authority. 

IDE  M. 

And  (hall  the  figure  of  God’s  majefty. 

His  captain,  fteward,  deputy  el  eft. 

Anointed,  crowned,  planted  many  year?, 

Bejudg’d  by  fubjefl  and  inferior  breath  ? 

In  vain  does  Dr.  Warburton  flrive  to  make 
Shakfpeare  a Whig  in  principle,  long  be- 
fore the  limits  between  prerogative  and 
privilege  were  determined.  Tlie  political 
and  religious  creeds  in  Q^een  Elizabeth’s 
reign  were  equally  favourable  to  the  abfo- 
lute  power  of  the  prince  j and  I have  of- 
ten wondered  that  Lord  Bolingbroke  fliould 
affert,  that  the  doftrine  of  paffive  obedi- 
ence lay  undifcovered,  in  fome  old  homily, 
till  the  times  of  James  I.  All  the  Chro- 
nicles of  Hollinglhead,  Hall,  Grafton, 
Stowe,  and  Fabian,  breathe  the  fame  non- 
relifting, 
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refifting  fpiriti  nor  do  I know,  that  any 
Englifh  divine  oppofed  it,  till  our  incom- 
parable Hooker,  in  his  Eccleliaftical  Po- 
lity, with  an  irrefiftible  force  of  argument, 
demolifhed  that  infamous  polition  on  which 
is  founded 

‘ih' enormous  faith  of  millions  made  for  one. 

Tom  Chapman,  a moll  excellent  actor 
in  various  parts,  but  efpecially  in  all  Shak- 
Ipeare’s  clowns,  in  petulant  would-be 
v/its,  fops  and  fantaltics^  and  many  other 
abfurd  humourous  characters,  inlilled  up- 
on reprefenting  what  nature  never  defigned 
him  for,  — a grave  tragic  charadter.  The 
bifhop  of  Cariille  was  a delicious  morfel, 
which  he  would  not  fuffer  to  efcape  him. 
No  man  was  ever  more  eager  for  prefer- 
ment than  Chapman  for  the  os  rotundum  of 
tragic  elocution.  Rich,  it  was  obferved, 
took  delight  in  thwarting  the  inclinations 
of  his  adtors.  How  Chapman  could  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  let  him  indulge  himfelf  in 
his  abfurd  humour,  I cannot  guefs ; unlefs  he 
M 3 flattered 
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flattered  the  manager’s  vanity  by  fubmit- 
ting  to  be  taught  by  him ; for  this  was  a 
failing  as  weakly  peculiar  in  Rich  as  the 
love  of  reciting  tragedy  was  in  Chapman. 
In  truth,  thare  was  nothing  more  diflb- 
nant  and  unharmonious  than  his  fpeak- 
ing,  or  rather  bellowing,  the  bifliop’s  ha- 
rangue. He  was  endured  in  his  difcords 
on  account  of  his  many  excellences  in  co- 
medy. But,  fo  fond  was  he  of  what  he  did 
not  underftand,  that,  although  the  firfl: 
adfor  in  his  own  proper  walk,  he  would 
condefcend  to  folicit  earneftly  for  any  in- 
ferior part  in  tragedy.  It  was  hopelefs,  he 
knew,  to  contend  for  the  chara6ler  of 
Richard  III.  however  he  folaced  himfelf 
in  the  fliort  part  of  Treflell  in  the  fame 
play;  in  which  he  inhumanly  murdered 
a moft  pathetic  defcription  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward’s death  by  the  hand  of  the  duke  of 
Glofter.  At  his  own  theatre  of  Rich- 
mond, where  he  had  the  double  claim  of 
manager  and  principal  performer,  he  ex- 
erted his  power,  to  the  deftruclion  of  his 


own 
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t3Wii  property  as  well  as  of  all  propriety. 
Inftead  of  Tom  in  The  Confcious  Lovers, 
(in  which  part  he  was  fure  to  give  infinite 
pleafiire,)  he  v/ould  needs  afliime  the  fine 
gentleman  in  the  perfon  of  young  Bevil. 
As  to  the  comedy  of  The  Bufy  Body,  he 
declared  that  Marplot,  in  which  he  ex- 
cited as  much  good  laughter  as  ever  fhook 
a merry  audience,  v^^as  not  his  proper  part, 
and  therefore  infilled  upon  making  himfelf 
of  no  confequence,  by  aCling  Sir  George 
Airy.  At  Richmond,  too,  he  llrutted  in 
the  robes  of  King  Richard  III.  to  empty 
benches.  Nothing  but  his  being  deferted 
by  the  fpeftators  could  reftore  him  to  his  fen- 
fes.  However,  Tom  Chapman  has  had  ma- 
ny to  keep  him  company  in  Ins  ridiculous 
paffion. — ^--Did  not  Farquhar  think  him- 
felf a good  a6lor,  and  excite  the  commife- 
rationof  his  friends,  when  he  raifrenrefented 
his  own  Sir  Harry  Wildair  on  the  Dublin 
ftage  ? Did  not  the  tragic  Rowe  write 
The  Biter,  a comedy  ; and  was  he  not  the 
only  perfon  of  the  audience  that  laughed 
M 4 during 
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during  the  adling  of  it  ? Did  not  Sir  God- 
frey Kneller  fwear  to  Mr.  Gay,  that,  in- 
ftead  of  ftudying  the  art  of  painting,  he 
ought  to  have  been  bred  a fpldier,  becauie 
he  had  a martial  mien?  And  did  not 
Hogarth  prefer  his  lamentable  Sigifmunda 
to  his  Marriage  a-la-mode  ? — Chapman  diedj 
at  Richmond,  in  the  year  1748. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A king  rejigning  his  crown  before  his  people, — 
Shakfpeare  inferior  to  himfelf — -Interview 
in  the  T’ower  between  Richard  and  Lan— 
cajier. — Richard’s  folly  in  upbraiding  the 
infringement  of  oaths. — Oaths  made  only  for 
fubjecis  — JJniverfity  of  Oxford  contradiSl^ 
ing  its  own  doBrine.  — CharaBer  of  Nor- 
thumberland.— The  family  of  Percy. — The 
aBor  who  prefented  to  Richard  a looking— 
glafs. — Richard’s  houfehold.  — Their  profu— 
fon  and  profigacy  — Meaning  of  the  word 
purveyor.  — A member  of  parliament  con- 
demned to  be  hanged. — Saved  by  the  clergy. — 
Aumerle  fligmatized. — Hallam  an  imitator 
of  Wilks.  — Michael  Stoppelaer,  an  honejl 
blunderer. — Story  of  Stoppelaer  and  Rich. 

Scene  continues.  Re-enter  York  with 
Richard. 

WE  cannot  fuppofe  a more  awful  and 
affedling  tranfadlion,  than  a prince 
brought  before  his  fabjefts,  compelled  to  de- 
prive 
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deprive  himfelf  of  his  royalty  and  refign  his 
crown  to  the  popular  claimant,  his  near  rela- 
tion. This  is  a fubjefl  worthy  the  genius  of 
Shakfpeare ; and  yet,  it  muft  be  confefled, 
he  has  fallen  infinitely  fhort  of  his  ufual 
powers  to  excite  that  tumult  of  paffion 
which  the  aClion  merited : he  was  ever  too 
fond  of  quibble  and  conceit  j but  here  he 
has  indulged  himfelf  beyond  his  ufual  pre- 
dilection for  them  ; and  I cannot  help 
thinking,  from  this  circumflance  alone, 
that  Richard  II.  was  written  and  adled 
much  earlier  than  the  date  in  the  Stationers 
books  of  1597.  But,  if  it  fhould  happen 
to  be  as  it  is  recorded,  the  author  made  the 
public  ample  amends  by  producing,  the 
year  follovN^ing,  one  of  the  moft  perfect  of 
all  his  pieces,  The  firft  Part  of  King  Hen- 
ry IV.  However  Shakfpeare  might  think 
proper  to  heighten  the  fcene  by  introducing 
Richard  before  the  parliament  to  renounce 
his  right  to  the  crown,  in  fadt  it  was  not 
fo.  The  poet  has  worked  up  the  whole 
from^  what  paffed  in-  the  Tower  between  the 

deputies 
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deputies  of  the  parliament,  Lancafter,  and 
Richard.  The  deputation  confided  of  the 
chief  nobility  and  commons,  with  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  York  at  their  head;  who,  after 
being  introduced  to  the  captive  king,  put 
him  in  mind  of  his  voluntary  offer  to  re- 
fign  the  crown  in  the  prefence  of  the  arch- 
bifliop  of  Canterbury  and  the  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland : Richard  acknowledged  his 
promife,  and  defired  to  have  an  interview 
with  his  fucceffor.  After  fome  converfa- 
tion  between  him  and  Lancafter,  the  king, 
with  an  air  of  cheerfulnefs,  called  for  the 
aft  of  refignation,  which  he  read  over  dif- 
tinftly,  and  folemnly  confirmed  it  by  an 
oath;  he  then  conftituted  the  archbiftiop 
of  York  and  the  bifhop  of  Hereford  his 
procurators  to  fignify  his  intention  to  par- 
liam.ent,  and  drawing  the  royal  fignet  from 
his  owm  finger,  he  put  it  on  that  of  the 
duke  of  Lancafter;  faying,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  he  could  wifli  all  his  people 
fhould  know,  that,  if  it  were  in  his  power, 
the  duke  flic u Id  fucceed  him  to  the  crown 
of  England. 
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RICHARD. 

There  ffiouldfl:  thou  find  one  heinous  article. 
Containing  the  depofing  of  a king. 

And  cracking  the  ftrong  warrant  of  an  oath. 

In  vain  does  the  prince  accufe  the  fubjedt 
of  infringing  his  oath  of  obedience,  who 
has  himfeif  broken  through  the  moft  fo- 
lemn  of  all  obligations,  the  oath  taken  at 
his  coronation.  Richard  thought,  with 
King  John  and  other  arbitrary  monarchs, 
that  oaths  were  only  framed  for  fubjedls : 
but  it  is  furely  abfurd  to  imagine  that  mil- 
lions fliould  be  bound  by  folemn  ties 
to  obey  one  man,  and  that  he  fhould  be 
fubjedt  to  no  other  reftridtion  than  his  own 
will  and  pleafure.  To  fay  that  the  gofpel 
exadts  the  fame  fubmiffion  to  a Nero  as  a 
Titus,  to  a Richard  II.  as  a George  II.  is 
to  libel  that  religion  vmich  profelTes  to 
Ipeak  ' peace  and  good-will  to  man,  and 
which  certainly  never  intended  to  leave 
mankind  worfe  than  it  found  them.  But 
indeed  the  do6lrine  of  paffive  obedience 
and  non-refiftance  has  been  ever  found  a 
wifp  of  ftraw,  in  this  country,  whenever 

princes 
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princes  have  trampled  upon  law,  juftke, 
and  humanity.  The  famous  univerhty  of 
Oxford,  at  a time  when  it  was  fuppoied 
their  immunities  were  in  no  danger,  fo- 
iemnly  enforced  unlimited  obedience  to  the 
king;  but,  when  the  privileges  of  that 
learned  community  were  attacked  by  the 
hand  of  power,  they  fupported  the  inva- 
der of  tlie  kingdom,  who  pro  felled  him- 
felf  a friend  to  the  laws  and  the  conftitu- 
tion,  with  all  their  influence. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

My  lord,  difpatch  ; read  over  thefe  articles. 

The  family  of  Percy,  one  of  the  noblefl 
and  befl:  allied  of  any  in  the  kingdom, 
were,  for  their  great  hofpitality  and  tlieir 
military  atchievements,  defervedly  in  high 
eftimation  with  the  people  of  England. 
However,  it  muft  be  con  felled,  that,  for 
many  centuries,  the  hiftory  of  the  peerage 
furnilhes  us  ample  matter  of  conten- 
tion between  the  Percies  and  the  ciown, 
which  always  ended  much  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  that  fplendor  which  a contrary 

conduct 
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condu6l  would  have  reflefted  on  that  il- 
luftrious  houfe.  The  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, in  the  play  of  Richard  II.  is 
drawn,  by  the  pen  of  Shakfpeare,  as  a mold 
cruel  and  unremitting  perfecutor  of  Ri- 
chard ; nor  has  he  given  the  leaft  hint  for 
a condudl  fo  apparently  reprehenfible, 
though  hhlory  could  have  furnilhed  him 
with  a very  plaufible,  if  not  a reafonable, 
one. 

When  Richard  fet  out  for  the  Irifh 
v/ars,  having  formed  a jealoufy  of  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  more  from  a con- 
fcioufnefs  of  bis  own  imbecillity  than  any 
real  caufe  of  diftruft,  he  fummoned  the 
earl  to  attend  him  at  Briftol,  and  to  pafs 
over  with  him  to  Ireland.  Northumber- 
land offered  the  king  many  excufes  for 
his  not  being  able  to  comply  with  his 
commands ; but  more  particularly  one, 
with  which  the  king  was  well  acquainted, 
— the  bad  faith  of  the  Scots ; intimating 
that  they  would  in  all  probability  invade 
England,  fhould  they  find  the  army  re- 
moved 
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■moved  from  the  borders.  The  infatua- 
ted king,  not  fatisfied  with  this  anfwer, 
ordered  the  earl  and  all  his  adherents  to  be 
proclaimed  traitors. 

Enter  one  with  a glafs. 

The  perfon  who,  about  forty-iix  years 
fmce,  was  employed  to  bring  in  a mirror 
to  Richard,*  is  now,  by  the  general  voice,, 
allowed  to  be  one  of  the  firft  comedians  of 
the  age.  He  was  then  indeed  a very  young 
a6for,  and  has  gradually  rifen  to  that  de- 
gree of  eftimation  which  he  now  defervedly 
enjoys. 

RICHARD. 

— — — Was  this  the  face 

That  every  day,  under  this  houfeholu  roof. 

Did  keep  ten  thoufand  men  ? — • 

This  is  a faff  which  hidory  has  delivered 
down  to  us.  It  bears  the  iliow  of  great 
humanity  and  the  mod  extended  benevo- 
ience,  and  therefore  merits  a ferrous  di£- 
cufiion.  From  what  fource  of  wealtli 

could 
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could  fo  vaft  a multitude  be  maintained  ? 
If  from  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  the 
greatnefs  of  the  expenditure  mull  have 
contributed  to  leiTcn  their  value:  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  Gaunt  charges  the 
King,  in  the  fecond  aft,  with  letting  his 
lands  to  farm,  and  not  being  the  king,  but 
the  landlord,  of  England.  ToTupply  this 
wafte  of  the  crown  lands,  it  was  neceffary 
for  the  king  to  make  frequent  applications 
to  the  lords  and  commons  ; and  indeed 
none  of  our  Plantagenet  princes  gained 
from  their  fubjefls  more  ample  parlia- 
mentary fupplies  than  Richard.  But  the 
charge  of  maintaining  fo  large  a houfe- 
hold,  and  fuch  a number  of  officers  da- 
pendent  upon  it,  was  one  of  the  great  e- 
normities  of  this  oppreffive  reign.  Im- 
moderate exactions,  which  were  occalioned 
by  the  king’s  purveyors,  whofe  office  it 
was  to  procure  provilion  for  the  king  and 
houfehold  whenever  they  removed  from 
one  place  to  another,  were  of  the  moll  in- 
tolerable nature.  It  is  obferved,  in  our 

law- 
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law-books,  that  the  word  purveyor,  about 
this  period  of  our  hiftory,  was  become  fo 
odious,  that,  by  a ftatute,  it  was  changed 
to  acateur,  or  purchafer.  But  the  court 
or  houfehold  of  Richard  was  branded  on 
more  accounts  than  one.  The  luxury, 
diffipation,  and  debauchery,  of  the  cour- 
tiers, male  and  female,  are  recorded  and 
cenfured  by  all  our  hiftorians.  In  Ri- 
chard’s time  the  houfe  of  commons,  ha- 
ving for  fome  time  been  feparated  from  the 
lords,*  began  to  feel  their  ftrength  and 
importance.  A certain  member  of  that 
houfe,  apprized  of  the  profligate  condu6t 
of  the  courtiers,  and  their  uncontrouled 
wafte  of  the  public  money,  made  a mo- 
tion to  enquire  into  the  abufes  in  the 
king’s  houfehold.  Richard,  hearing  of 
this  unexpected  attack  upon  his  royal  oe- 
VoL.  I.  N conomy, 

^ The  reparation  of  the  two  orders  of  men  was  a 
happinefs  which  the  people  of  Scotland  never  expe- 
rienced ; and  this  abfolutely  prevented  their  partaking 
of  that  democratic  part  of  government  to  which  they 
had  an  undoubted  claim. 
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conomy,  went  immediately  to  the  honfe 
of  peers,  and  complained  to  the  lords  of 
the  grofs  affront  put  upon  him  by  a com- 
moner. They,  In  compliance  with  the 
king’s  intimation,  took  up  the  bufinefs 
with  great  eagernefs,^  and  immediately  or- 
dered the  author  of  the  motion  to  be 
hanged.  Very  luckily  for  the  offender, 
he  happened  to  be  a churchman ; and,  the 
archbifhops  and  bifhops  falling  on  their 
knees  and  intreating  for  him,  his  life  was 
faved. 

A U M E R *,  E . 

. . You  holy  churchmen,  is  there  no  plot 

To  rid  the  world  of  this  pernicious  blot  ? 

The  chara6ler  of  Aumerle  is,  above  afl 
the  noblemen  of  his  time,  ftigmatized  by 
Humej  for  bafenefs,  treachery,  and  cruelty. 

The  perfon,  who  a6ted  Aumerle,  was 
one  Mr.  Adam  Hallam,  who,  by  an  imi- 
tation of  the  a£lion  of  Wilks,  efpeeially  in 
a certain  peculiar  cuftom  of  pulling  down 
his  ruffles  and  rolling  his  flockings,  joined 
to  a good  degree  of  diligence,  fo  far  gained 

upon 
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upon  Rich’s  want  of  difcernment,  that  he 
hired  him  for  feven  years  at  a very  large 
falary.  When  the  term  of  his  engagement 
was  expired,  his  employer  difmiffed  him, 
and  for  the  greateft  part  of  his  remaining 
life  he  was  an  itinerant  actor.  Hal- 
1am,  about  fix  and  thirty  years  fince,  tran- 
flated  The  Beggar’s  Opera  into  French, 
which  w^as  reprefented  in  the  little  theatre 
in  the  Haymarket  with  fome  fuccefs. 
He  alfo  invented  the  armour  and  other 
decorations,  preparatory  to  the  fingle 
combat  between  the  dukes  of  Hereford  and 
Norfolk.  Hallam  died  a kind  of  penfioner 
to  the  managers,  who  were  the  immediate 
fucceffors  of  Rich,  to  whofe  family  he 
was,  I think,  related. 

ABBOT  OF  WESTMINSTER. 

Before  I fpeak  my  mind  herein. 

You  fhall  not  only  take  the  facrament.  See. 

The  perfonse  dramatis  of  this  play  are 
fo  numerous,  that  the  manager  was  re- 
duced to  the  neceffity  of  employing  honed; 

N 2 Michael 
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Michael  Stoppelaer,  of  blundering  memo- 
ry, in  the  part  of  a dignified  clergyman, 
the  abbot  of  Weftminfter,  to  which  he  was 
by  no  means  equal,  for  Stoppelaer’s  ac- 
tion and  behaviour,  added  to  an  accidental 
hoarfenefs,  fet  the  fpe61ators  in  a loud 
laugh.  Honefl:  Mich  was  remrarkable  for 
finging  a Scotch  or  Irifh  fong,  particularly 
Arrah  my  Judy  and  Corn- Rigs  are  boniiy. 
He  was  fomething  of  a fcholar  too,  and 
educated  at  Trinity-College,  Dublin.  He 
fang,  not  unpleafingly,  to  a tune  which 
I have  forgotten,  Horace’s  Ode  of  Integer 
vitce^  fcelerifque  purus,  &c.  It  was  Mich’s 
faculty  to  utter  abfurd  fpeeches  and  dif- 
agreeable  truths,  without  any  ciefign  to 
give  offence.  I fiiall  quote  one  anecdote, 
which  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  his 
character.  Rich  was  talkinjr  to  fome  of 
the  a6lors,  when  Stoppelaer  was  prefent, 
concerning  the  difproportioned  agreement 
he  had  made  with  Hallam,  who  acted  Au- 
merle,  Stoppelaer  fhook  his  head  and  faid. 
Upon  my  fouly  ■ Sir,  he  got  on  the  bli?id  Jide  of 

you 
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you  there.  Rich,  apprehenfive  of  hearing 
fomething  more  offenfive,  left  the  company : 
fomebody  prefent  obferved  that  Stoppelaer’s 
fpeech  was  exceedingly  improper,  and  re- 
ally affronting,  becaufe  every  body  knew 
that  Mr.  Rich  had  a great  blemifh  in  one  of 
his  eyes. — “ Upon  my  word,  faid  Mich,  / 
never  heard  of  it  before^  and  I ‘will  go  imme- 
diately and  ajk  his  pardon.”. 


N3 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Scene  between  Richard  and  bis  queen. — Some 
excellent  lines.  — Mrs.  Horton,  the  aSlrefs, 
her  great  beauty.. — Playing  with  ftrollers  at 
Windfor. — Juba  and  Lora  Malpas. — Mrs. 
Hortons  addrefs  to  ill-natured  critics. — 
Her  'merit  in  adiing. — Ber  love  of  coquetry. 

Fine  defcription  of  Bolingbroke  and 
Richard.  — His  tyrannical  condiiSl  to  the 
citizens  of  London.  — Kings  of  England 
pillagers  of  London.  — Richard  and  his 
groom. — Hat  Clarke. — Anecdote  of  Rich. — 
Shakfpeare  differs  from  hijlorians  in  the  ac- 
count of  Richard’s  death — ReJleBions  upon 
it. — Sad  conjequences  oj  Henry’s  ufurpation. 

Aa  V. 

Queen  and  Richard, 

The  fcene  between  Richard  and  the 
queen  is  not  written  in  Shakfpeare’s 
happieft  Ryle  j the  play  upon  words  and 
exuberant  extenfion  of  fentiments  are  juftly 

reprehended 
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reprehended  by  the  critics.  Flowever, 
feme  part  of  it  muft  be  exempted  from 
cenfure,  and  particularly  this  thought  of 
Richard. 

1 am  fworn  brother,  fweet^ 

To  grim  neceility,  and  he  and  I 
Will  keep  a league  with  deaths 

Likewife  his  advice  to  the  queen,  to  teli 
his  melancholy  tale,  by  a winter’s  fire, 

I To  good  old  folks. 

And  fend  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds, 

is  affe6ling.  Colley  Cibber  has  judicioufiy 
borrowed  and  applied  it  to  the  ftory  of 
Henry  VI.  in  his  Richard  III. 

The  queen  was  perfonated  by  Mrs.  Hor- 
ton } one  of  the  moft  beautiful  women  that 
ever  trod  the  ftage.  She  was  married, 
when  very  young,  to  a mufician,  who  was 
inleiifible  to  her  charms,  and  treated  her, 
as  it  has  been  faid,  very  brutally.  The 
firft  notice  tJiat  was  taken  of  her  was  at 
Windfor,  in  the  fummer  of  1713  j where 
fhe  a61ed  Marcia,  in  Cato,  in  a company 
N 4 of 
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of  miferable  ftrollers,  who  were  drawn 
there  on  account  of  Queen  Anne’s  making 
it  the  place  of  her  refidence  feveral  months 
in  the  year.  Cato  and  his  fenate  met  with 
little  refpeft  from  the  audience;  and  poor 
Juba  was  fo  truly  an  object  of  ridicule, 
that,  when  he  cried  out,  in  a tranfport  of 
joy,  on  hearing  Marcia’s  confeffion  of  her 
paffion  for  him,  “ What  do  1 hear?”  my 
Lord  Malpas,  wilfully  miftaking  the  aftor, 
loudly  faid,  from  behind  the  fcenes.  Upon 
my  ivordj  fir^  1 do  not  know : 1 think  you  had 
better  be  any  where  eije : and  this  joke,  I 
believe,  put  an  end  to  the  play.  How- 
ever, Mrs.  Horton  was  lo  fuperior  in  me- 
rit to  the  reft,  and  fo  attractive  in  her 
perfon,  that  fire  was  foon  after  very  pow- 
erfully recommended  to  the  managers  of 
Drury-lane  Theatre,  who  engaged  her  at 
a moderate  falary.  Her  chief  merit  confifted 
in  giving  fprightlinefs  to  gay  coquets, 
fuch  as  Belinda  in  the  Old  Batchelor,  and 
Millamant  in  the  Way  of  the  World;  in 
which  laid  charadter  ftie  was  laid  to  have 
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excelled  Mrs.  Oldfidd.  On  this  great  ac- 
trefs’s  being  fuddenly  feized  with  illnefs, 
Mrs.  Horton  fupplied  her  place  in  the  part 
of  Lady  Brumpton  in  the  Funeral  fo  ably, 
that  Sir  Richard  Steele  told  her,  he  had 
always  looked  upon  her  as  a very  fine  wo- 
man, but  that  now  he  was  convinced  fhe 
was  a very  excellent  atfrefs.  Upon  Mrs. 
Younger’s  quitting  Drury-lane  for  a more 
advantageous  income  at  Lincoln’s-inn- 
helds,  fhe  was  called  upon  by  Wilks  to  a6l 
the  part  of  Phillis  in  the  Confcious  Lo- 
vers. Younger’s  vivacity  had  given  the 
public  fo  much  entertainment  in  that  part, 
that  Mrs.  Horton  met  with  very  uncandid 
treatment  from  the  audience;  who  lb  far 
forgot  what  was  due  to  merit  and  the  hand- 
fomeft  woman  on  the  flage,  that  they  en- 
deavoured to  difcourage  her  by  frequent 
biffing.  She  bore  this  treatment  with  pa- 
tience for  fome  time.  At  lafl,  fhe  ad- 
vanced to  the  front  of  the  ftage,  and  boldly 
addreffed  the  pit:  “ Gentlemen,  what  do  you 
mean?  what  difpleafes  you;  my  a6ling  or 

my 
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my  perfon  ?”  This  fhow  of  fpirit  reco- 
vered the  fpeftators  into  good  humour, 
and  they  cried  out,  as  with  one  voice, 
“ No,  no,  Mrs.  Horton  j we  are  not  dif- 
pleafed  : go  on,  go  on.”  As  fhe  advanced 
in  life,  though  fhe  flill  retained  great 
beauty  of  features,  fhe  grew  corpulent; 
and,  by  ftriving  to  preferve  the  appearance 
of  a fine  fhape,  fhe  laced  herfelf  fo  tight 
that  the  upper  part  of  her  figure  bore  no 
proportion  to  the  reft  of  her  body. 

For  many  years  fhe  was  a favourite  ac- 
trefs  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  com- 
manded a large  income:  but  the  natural 
and  eafy  dialogue  of  Pritchard  fo  captiva- 
ted the  public,  that  poor  Horton  was  foon 
deprived  of  that  influence  which  fhe  had 
poflefled,  and  was  ftripped  of  her  charac- 
ters one  by  one.  At  laft  fhe  became  fo 
low  in  credit  with  the  public,  that  Rich, 
out  of  companion,  offered  to  employ  her 
at  the  reduced  falary  of  4I.  per  week. 
This  file  refufed,  in  a fit  of  ill-timed  re- 
fentment,  and  could  never  perfuade  him 

to 
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to  make  a fecond  oIFer.  Mr.  Garrick  and 
Mr.  Lacy,  by  giving  her  a part  of  a bene- 
fit annually,  made  fome  addition  to  a fraall 
annuity  die  enjoyed.  Her  beauty  was  fo 
remarkable  in  the  early  part  of  her  life,  that 
few  young  men  could  fee  her  without 
having  a tendrefle  for  her,  which  Ihe  ne- 
ver difcouragedj  for,  indeed,  die  was  fo 
true  a coquet,  that  a compliment  to  her 
charms,  from  the  meaned:  perfon  in  the  the- 
atre, was  acceptable,  and  always  returned 
with  a fmile  or  tap  with  her  fan.  On  the  verge 
of  threefcore,  die  dreded  like  a girl  of  twenty, 
and  kept  fimpering  and  ogling  to  the  lad: ; 
and,  if  features,  preferved  even  at  that  cold 
age,  could  juflify  her  weaknefs,  die  certainly 
was  pardonable;  for,  of  all  the  women  I 
ever  faw,  die  had  the  greated:  pretence  to 
vanity.  A nobleman,  fome  few  years  be- 
fore her  death,  offered  her  a very  large  fet- 
tlement  to  live  with  him,  which  die  ge- 
neroudy  rejected.  Her  foie  padion  was  to 
be  admired.  She  died  about  the  year  1756. 

Scene 
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Scene  II.  York  and  his  duchefs. 

YORK. 

As  in  a theatre  the  eyes  of  men, 

After  a well -grac’d  a£lor  leaves  the  ftage. 

Are  idly  bent  on  him  who  enters  next. 

This  pathetic  defcription  of  Richard’s 
entry  into  London,  finely  contrafted  with 
that  of  Bolingbroke,  has  been  univerfally 
admired  j Mr.  Dryden  declares  that  he 
knows  nothing  equal  to  it  in  ancient  dra- 
matic poetry,  and,  I believe,  we  may  defy 
the  moderns  to  pattern  it. 

IDEM. 

' — ■ — Mens  eyes  did  fcrowl 

On  Richard  : no  man  cry’d,  God  fave  him  ! 

No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home. 

But  dull  was  thrown  upon  his  facred  head  ! 

Richard’s  reception  in  London  could 
not  be  very  different  from  the  poet’s  de- 
fcription of  it*.  Some  citizens  were  bru- 
tal 

■*  Stowe  has  added  a circumftance  in  Lancafter’s  be- 
haviour on  this  occafion,  which  is  not  to  be  found,  I 
think,  in  any  other  writer. 
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tal  enough  to  propofe  to  his  rival  the  put- 
ting him  to  immediate  death.  And, 
though  no  man  of  humanity  can  forbear 
refenting  with  indignation  the  bafe  pro- 
pofal  of  thefe  wretches,  it  muft  be  con- 
feifed  that  Richard  merited  little  favour 
from  the  Londoners.  Ke  had  given  them 
great  and  almofl  unpardonable  provocation. 
For  the  offences  of  a few  members  of  the 
corporation  he  had  deprived  the  city  of 
London  of  its  privileges,  and  imprifoned 
the  chief  magiftrate  and  others  next  to 
him  in  office.  In  his  wliole  conduct  in 
this  affair  he  manifefted  a mean  and 
cruel  difpofition.  When  the  king,  upon 
the  city’s  humble  fubmiffion,  was  recon- 
ciled to  the  citizens,  he  accepted,  from  die 

mayor. 

When  the  Juke  came  within  two  miles  qI 
city,  he  caufed  the  hoft  to  (lay,  and  then  laid  to 
the  commons  of  the  city,  ‘ Kiy  maftcTS,  btholtl  here 
your  king,  confider  w’ell  what  you  will  do  vj\th  hif3L 
They  anfvvered,  ‘ He  fheuid  be  fent  to  WefImifafW 
whereupon  he  was  delivered  unto  them,  and  they  3*r4 
him  to  Weftminfter,  and  from  thence  by  wa  er  to  lac 
tower  of  London.’' 
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mayor,  aldermen,  and  princi|>al  inhabi- 
tants, a grand  entertainment,  at  which  he 
and  all  his  court  were  prefent.  The  pre- 
fents  given  to  Richard,  his  queen,  and 
courtiers,  were  eftimated  at  ten  thoufand 
pounds,  which,  at  that  time,  was  deem- 
ed an  immenfe  fum.  On  this  occafion,  to 
win  the  good-wili  of  Richard,  the  city 
difplayed  all  its  grandeur,  and  no  expence 
was  fpared  to  fhew  their  profound  refpe6t 
to  royalty.  But,  notwithftanding  the  king 
exprelTed  himfelf  to  be  highly  pleafed  with 
his  reception,  and  accepted  the  mag- 
nificent gifts,  prefen  ted  to  him,  with  com- 
placency, he  fined  the  city  of  London  in 
the  fum  of  ten  thoufand  pounds.  This 
exorbitant  penalty  and  outrageous  a6l  of 
power,  when  a contrary  conduit  was  ex- 
peiled,  exafperated  the  citizens,  and  they 
never  forgave  their  fovereign. 

The  kings  of  England,  it  muft  be  ob- 
fer\'^ed,  from  King  John  to  James  I.  feemed  to 
have  confidered  the  city  of  London  as  a 
place  which  they  might  fafely  pillage  when- 
ever 


ever  impelled  by  their  neceffities.  To  gain 
the  good-will  of  that  fhamelefs  fpend- 
thrift,  Henry  III.  who  had  the  folly  to 
declare,  that  it  was  more  charity  to  bejiow 
money  upon  him  than  on  the  meaneji  beggar^ 
London  was  obliged  to  pay  down  the  fum 
of  20,000 1.  and  James  I.  we  are  in- 
formed by  Camden,  without  fo  much  as 
pretending  any  right  or  claim  except 
his  immediate  wants,  demanded  of  the 
Londoners  20,000 1.  The  citizens,  al- 
though they  knew  his  weaknefs  and  de- 
fpifed  his  power,  yet  with  great  conde- 
fcenfion  made  him  an  offer  of  half  the 
fum  j which  James  prudently  accqjted. 
Quarrels  between  the  court  and  the  city 
of  London  have  never  produced  any  real 
advantage  to  the  crown.  To  affedh  a con- 
tempt for  a refpedlable  body  of  men,  who 
contribute  fo  largely  to  the  revenue,  is 
fomething  more  than  ridiculous. 
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A6l  V.  Scene  V.  Richard  and  groom. 

GROOM. 

Oh  ! how  it  yearn’d  my  heart  when  I beheld 
In  London  flreets-— — ^ • 

When  Bolingbroke  rode  on  roan  Barbary; 

That  horfe,  which  thou  fo  often  haft  beftridj 
7hat  horfe^  that  1 fo  carefully  have  drefs'a. 

This  is  one  of  thole  fcenes  which  dilgrace 
the  tragedy  of  a great  king,  and  gives  to 
me  convincing  proof,  that  Shakfpeare, 
after  writing  this  play,  and  not  finding  it 
much  relillied  by  the  audience,  took  no 
fuitable  pains  to  correct  and  improve  it. 
However,  the  groom  fpeaks  much  in  cha- 
radler  5 for  he  feems  more  anxious  about 
the  horfe,  which  he  had  fo  carefully  drejfedy 
than  concerned  for  the  misfortunes  of  his 
mafter.  One  of  our  Chronicles  relates, 
that,  when  Richard  was  firfi:  delivered  into 
the  power  of  Lancafter,  a favourite  grey- 
hound of  his  abandoned  his  mafter,  and 
fawned  upon  the  conqueror,  who  feemed 
much  pleafed  with  the  omen. 
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To  fill  up  the  account  of  the  a6lors  in. 
this  play  when  lafl:  revived,  I (hall  juft 
mention  fome  particulars  relating  to  Nat 
Clarke,  who  afted  the  groom.  He  was  a 
man  fitted  by  nature  to  reprefent  under- 
parts. Clarke  was  the  original  Filch  in 
the  Beggar’s  Opera  j and,  though  I greatly  ad- 
mire Mrs.  Wilfon’s  adroitnefs  in  the  part,  yet 
I think  his  meagre  countenance  and  fiiam- 
bling  figure  were  much  better  adapted  to 
the  character  of  a pickpocket  than  a fe- 
male’s delicate  perfon.  Nat  was  the  chro- 
nicle of  the  theatre : he  knew  the  whole 
hiftory  of  the  players,  and  made  himfelf 
acceptable  to  bufy  enquirers  after  theatri- 
cal matters  by  communicating  to  them 
many  a laughable  anecdote.  His  chief 
employment  (on  account  of  his  refem- 
bling  Rich  in  fize  and  figure)  was  that  of 
an  under-harlequin,  to  relieve  his  mafter 
in  fuch  lituations  of  the  pantomime  as 
were  leaft  interefting.  Nat  was  happy 
when  the  audience,  from  fimilarity  of  form, 
were  furprifed  into  a clap  by  miftaking  the 
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man  for  the  mafter.  The  fubftitute  was 
fo  like  the  original,  that  Rich  one  night 
paid  feverely  for  the  refemblance.  One  of 
the  aftors,  having  had  fome  words  with 
Clarke  during  the  reprefentation  of  a pan- 
tomime, waited  till  he  Ihould  find  an  op- 
portunity to  (hew  his  refentment.  Un- 
luckily Rich  threw  himfelf  in  the  way  of 
the  angry  perfon,  as  he  came  olF  the  ftage, 
and  received  fuch  a blow  of  the  fill,  on  his 
ftomach,  as  for  fome  time  deprived  him 
of  the  power  to  breathe.  The  man,  per- 
ceiving his  miftake,  implored  the  mana- 
ger’s pardon  j protefting,  upon  his  ho- 
nour, he  thought  that  he  had  ftruck  Nat 
Clarke.  “ And  pray,  (faid  Rich,)  what 
terrible  provocation  could  Clarke  give  to* 
merit  fuch  a violent  blow?” 

Some  few  years  before  his  death,  Clarke 
retired  to  Hammerfmith  j where  he  lived 
at  eafe,  and  treated  his  vifitors  with  good 
ale  and  ftage-hiilory. 

RICHARD. 

Mount,  mount,  my  foul  ! thy  feat  is  up  on  high ; 

Whilft  my  grofs  flefli  finks  downward  here  to  die. 

Though 
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Though  Shakfpeare  has  followed  the  hif- 
torian  who  makes  Sir  Pierce  of  Exon  and 
his  accomplices  the  murderers  of  Richard, 
yet  the  greateft  number  of  writers,  on  this 
period  of  our  hiftory,  aflert  that / he  was 
ftarved  to  death.  His  dead  body  was  pro- 
duced to  the  public  in  a fhell,  with  his 
face  uncovered.  His  fucceffor  attended 
his  funeral,  with  diffembled  grief,  and  fol- 
lowed him  to  that  place  which  his  ambi- 
tion had  marked  out  for  him. 

By  whatever  means  this  unhappy  prince 
was  fent  out  of  the  v/orld,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  all  methods  v/ere  put  in  prac- 
tice, by  thofe  to  whom  he  was'  entrufted, 
to  make  life  as  burdenfome  to  him  as  pof- 
fible.  Power  ufurped  is  ever  fufpicious, 
arbitrary,  and  cruel.  By  various  modes 
of  brutal  unkindnefs,  ftudied  negle6lj  and 
outrageous  infult,  it  was  no  difficult  mat- 
ter to  render  him  weary  of  his  exiftence, 
and  to  make  him  v>rifh  for  repofe,  where 
only  it  was  to  be  had,  in  the  grave.  They 
might  abridge  his  diet,  difturb  his  fleep, 
O z and 
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and  be  artful  in  finding  out  methods  to 
diftrefs  and  torment  him  whofe  caufe  lio 
man  durft  efpoufe.  The  meffengers  of  his 
death  they  knew  would  be  entertained  with 
a glad  welcome  by  their  employers. 

We  may  colleft,  from  Shakfpeare  and 
the  Chronicles,  that  Richard,  in  his  per- 
fbn,  was  extremely  handfome  j in  his 
younger  years  he  gave  evident  proofs  of 
ability,  more  particularly  in  his  fupprelling, 
by  an  a£f  of  perfonal  courage  and  prefence 
of  mind,  at  the  age  of  fixteen,  the  dan- 
gerous infurre£lion  of  Wat  Tyler  and 
Jack  Straw.  His  greatefl  enemies  were  his 
three  ambitious  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Lan- 
cafter,  York,  and  Glofter,  who  purpofely 
fuffered  his  mind  to  be  uncultivated  with 
princely  virtues,  and  his  morals  to  be  cor- 
rupted by  vicious  companions.  They  took 
no  care  to  have  him  trained  in  the  art  mili- 
tary, the  only  great  and  fhining  accom- 
plifhment  of  the  age. 

During  the  time  of  the  feudal  fyflem, 
the  prince  fupported  his  power  by  military 
prowcfs.  V/ithout  this,  he  could  not 

guard 
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guard  himfelf  againft  the  incroachments  of 
his  barons,  who,  in  their  own  diftridls, 
were  fo  many  arbitrary  defpots.  The  firft 
and  third  Edward,  by  perpetual  wars  on 
the  continent  and  their  own  perfonal  cou- 
rage, kept  their  peers  conftantly  in  em- 
ploy, and  preferved  a reverence  for  their 
perfons.  By  their  quarrels  wdth  France,  the 
rapacity  of  their  followers  \yas  in  fome 
rneafure  glutted.  All  w'ars  with  France,  till 
that  which  raged  in  1782,  were  the  dear 
delight  of  the  Englifh  nation,  and  ulhered 
in  fometimes  with  bonfires  and  other  to- 
Iccns  of  public  rejoicing.* 

Richard  >vas  fond  of  fine  clothes,  of  pomp, 
fhows,and  ceremonies.  The  fpirit  of  chival- 
ry, that  fpur  to  noble  a6lions,  fuperior  in 
fome  refpefts  to  the  Greek  and  Rornan  mi- 
litary inftitutions,  which  had  been  revived 
by  his  father  and  grandfather,  he  feemed 
not  to  have  cherifhed,  except  in  the  inock 
reprefentation  of  it  in  tilts  and  tourna- 
ments. He  wiflied  to  gain  popularity  ; 

O 3 but 
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but  his  converfation  was  too  trifling,  and 
too  often  proftituted,  to  work  upon  the  af- 
fections of  the  people.  Dr.  Henry  attri- 
butes many  focial  virtues  to  this  prince, 
and,  amongfl;  the  reft,  his  fidelity  to  friend- 
fhip ; but  that  virtue,  which  is  praife- 
worthy  in  a private  man,  often  degenerates 
in  princes  to  a moft  pernicious  vice.  Grofs 
partiality  to  a few  fubjeCts  is  inconfiftent 
with  the  good  of  the  whole  community. 
With  Richard  and  his  minifters  it  was  an 
eftablilhed  maxim,  ‘ Be  true  to  me,  and  I 
will  be  faithful  to  you — nay,  fays  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  he  was  fo  very  weak,  that  his 
favourites  prevailed  upon  him  to  bind 
himfelf  to  them  by  an  oath.  He  was  un- 
done at  laft  by  his  great  confidence  in  his 
own  importance  : he  weakly  imagined, 

that  the  infulted,  the  injured,  and  the  op- 
prefled,  would  be  tied  down  by  fuch  oaths 
as  he  wantonly  impofed  upon  them.  A6ts 
of  parliament  were  heaped  upon  acls,  to 
eftablifh  laws,  which  were  in  their  inten- 
tion unfalutary,  and  confequently  odious, 

Hiftory 
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Hiftory  can  fcarcely  furnlfh  fuch  an  in- 
ilance  of  a monarch’s  being  fo  fuddenly  a- 
bandoned  by  all  his  fubjedls.  Thera  was, 
in  this  unhappy  man,  one  difagreeable 
quality,  which  contributed  not  a little  to 
his  downfal : he  had  an  imperious  and  in- 
folent  manner  of  fpeaking,  on  important 
occafions,  to  perfons  who,  from  their  of- 
fices in  the  ilate,  claimed  a right  to  give 
him  advice,  and  ought  to  have  been  liften- 
ed  to  with  attention.  When  the  lords  and 
commons,  in  parliament  aflembled,  fent  a 
deputation  to  him,  to  inform  him,  that  it 
was  neceflary  for  the  good  of  the  ftate  he 
fhould  remove  from  their  employments  his 
treafurer  and  chancellor,  he  bade  them 
meddle  for  the  future  with  no  fuch  thing  j 
adding,  ‘ T^hat  he  nvould  not,  for  them, 
or  at  their  pleafure,  remove  the  meaneji 
fcullion  in  his  kitchen.'  Of  Richard  II,  it 
may  with  truth  be  faid,  that  he  had  all  the 
bad  qualities  of  his  great-grandfather, 
Edward  II.  without  any  mixture  of  his 
good  ones. 

O 4 
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Notwithftanding  the  depofition  of  Rich- 
ard was  univerfally  approved  at  the  time 
when  it  took  place,  the  confequence  of 
Lancafter’s  ufurpation,  who  fet  afide  the 
right  heir  to  the  crown,  defcended  from 
Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  proved  more 
fatal  to  the  kingdom  than  even  the  weak 
and  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  depofed  king. 
Shakfpeare  has  three  plays  (the  three  parts 
of  Henry  VI.)  which  include  a period  that 
exhibits  nothing  but  the  (laughter  of  princes 
and  fubje<5ls. — Within  the  fpace  of  thirty- 
lix  years,  twelve  fet  battles  were  fought  in 
England,  concerning  the  fucceffion  to  the 
crown,  by  Englifhmen  onlyj  more  than 
fourfeore  princes  of  the  blood  royal  were 
flain  by  each  other’s  fwords  : nay,  the 

hand  of  death  did  not  flop  till  it  had  ac- 
tually extinguilhed  all  the  male  heirs  of 
each  line*. 


* Parliamentary  Hiflory. 
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King  Henry  IV.  Firft  Part. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

JVhat  rank  the  Firji  Fart  of  Henry  IV.  holds  in 
the  opinion  of  the  critics. — Its  remarkable  ex- 
cellencies.—Falfaf  and  his  rivals. — Fhepoef  s 
intention  in  advancing  the  time  of  the  king's 
ficknefs. — Crufades.'^’T\sViQcy  entrance  of 
the  ioAexplained.—Shakfpeare  and  Voltaire, 
-—Earl  ofWorcefer. — Thieves  of  the  day’s 
beauty,  why  fo  called. — Sir  fohn  Oldcafle. 
— Sir  fohn  Falftaff. — Gib  cat. — A laugh 
indulged.  — Foote’s  ferenade  of  cats.  — Cat 
Harris.  — Fhe  original  performer  of  Fal- 
faf\  Lowin.  — Cartwright,  Lacy.  — Hen- 
ry’s jealoufy  of  the  houfe  of  March.  — Kan- 
fom  of  prifoners. — Speeches  of  Hotfpur  and 
Eteocles.  — Amyot  and  Gafcoigne.  — Bur- 
bage. — Fay  lor.  — Hart.  — Winterfsal.  — 
Booth’s  Hotfpur  commended.  — Anecdote  of 
Gif  'ard  and  Booth,— Garrick’ s Hotfpur. 
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TN  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Warburton,  and  I 
^ believe  of  all  the  bell  critics,  the  Firft  Part 
of  Henry  IV.  is,  of  all  our  author’s  plays, 
the  moft  excellent  j not  indeed  for  power 
of  invention,  for  fcenes  of  paflion,  or 
even  variety  of  incident  or  lituation  j but 
for  delineation  of  character,  propriety  of 
fentiment,  and  dignity  of  expreffion. 

The  King,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
Hotfpur,  are  admirable  portraits.  The 
two  firft  are  faithful  refemblances  taken 
from  hiftory  j and  the  variation  of  hu- 
mour, and  heightening  of  paflion,  given 
to  the  latter,  render  him  an  interefting 
dramatic  perfonage. 

As  for  Falftaff,  of  whofe  charafler  no 
man  can  fay  too  much,  and  every  man  will 
be  almoft  afraid  to  fay  any  thing,  from  an 
apprehenfion  of  his  not  being  able  to  treat 
lb  fertile  a fubjedf  as  it  deferves^  he,  in 
the  confeffion  of  all  men,  is  the  great  maf- 
ter-piece  of  our  inimitable  writer,  and  of 
all  dramatic  poetry.  Shakfpeare  had  gi- 
ven 
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-ven  feveral  Iketches  of  humourous  charac- 
ters, as  if  to  try  his  abilities,  before  he  in- 
troduced to  the  public  this  theatrical  prodi- 
gy, which  then  aftonifhed  Ben  Jonibn,  the 
great  poet  of  humour,  and  has  bidden  de- 
fiance to  all  fucceeding  attempts  to  rival  it. 
What  name  too  defpicable  can  we  give  to 
thofe  wretched  imitations  of  the  fat  knight, 
the  Tucca  of  Jonfon’s  Poetafte-r,  and  the 
Cacofogo  of  Fletcher  ? Above  fifty  years 
fince,  it  was  traditionary,  among  the  come- 
dians, that  Cacofogo  was  the  intended  ri- 
val of  Falftaff,  whom  he  refembles  in  no- 
thing but  in  bulk  and  cowardice.  And, 
as  to  Tucca,  I fubmit  to  the  reader,  whe- 
ther that  part  be  not  a fruitlefs  attempt  of 
furly  Ben  to  meafure  fwords  with  his  maf- 
ter. 

Acf  I.  Scene  I. 

KING. 

So  fhaken  as  we  are,  fo  v/an  with  care ! 

The  adlion  of  this  play  begins  early 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  and  before 

he 
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he  had  been  afflicted  with  any  dangerous 
and  lingering  diftemper:  at  leaft,  hiftory 
takes  no  notice  of  his  being  difeafed  before 
the  battle  of  Shrewibury. 

Shakfpeare  thought  it  would  beft  anfwer 
his  purpofe  to  reprefent  the  king  labour 
ring  with  iicknefs,  and  refolving  on  his 
recovery  to  vifit  the  Holy  Land,  in  con- 
formity to  his  prior  declaration,  in  the  pre- 
ceding play  of  Richard,  to  expiate  the 
murder  of  his  fovereign, 

All  our  hiftorians  agree  in  this  purpofed 
expedition  of  Henry,  which,  on  a clofe  ex- 
amination, feems  not  to  be  very  well  foun- 
ded in  probability.  The  crufades,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  had 
almoft  entirely  ceafed.  The  paflion  of 
Chriftian  princes  to  recover  Jerufalem  from 
the  infidels  was  then  almoft  expiring, 
from  the  ill  fuccefs  of  many  great  and 
powerful  adventurers,  and  from  a perfe6f 
knowledge  of  the  crafty  defigns  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  to  involve  monarchs  in  foreign 
wars,  that  the  fovereign  pontiffs  might 
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reap  advantages  by  their  abfence  from 
their  dominions.  Befides,  Henry  was 
too  fagacious  to  leave  his  kingdom  with  a 
title  fo  doubtful  as  his  was.  If  fo  weak  and 
worthlefs  a man  as  Prince  John  could,  in, 
the  abfence  of  his  brother  Richard  at  Jeru- 
falem,  excite  fuch  diforders  as  to  make  it 
neceflary  for  that  king  to  quicken  his  re- 
turn to  England,  what  had  not  Henry  Bo- 
lingbroke  to  apprehend  from  one  who  had 
a fairer  title  to  the  crown  than  himfelf? 
The  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land  feems  to 
have  been  a feint  ; perhaps,  indeed,  at 
fome  times,  when,  in  Ipite  of  worldly  gran- 
deur, his  confcience  rofe  with  fome  vio- 
lence upon  him,  a tranfient  thought  of 
expiating  his  guilt,  by  this  univerfai  pana- 
cea for  all  crimes,  might  come  acrofs  his 
mind,  but,  in  all  probability,  without  any 
fixed  purpofe  or  vigorous  refolution. 

IDEM. 

No  more  the  thirfty  entrance  of  this  foil 
Shall  daub  her  lips  with  her  own  childrens  blood. 

Tills 
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This  paflage  is  very  difficult : Dr.  John- 
fbn  and  Mr.  Steevens  have,  with  great  in- 
genuity, endeavoured  to  explain  it,  but,  I 
think,  without  faccefs.  The  entrance  of 
the  foil  is,  I believe,  an  unneceifary  ad- 
jundt ; and  means,  1 think,  the  foil  or  land 
itfeif.  The  epithet  thirjiy  is  employed  to 
concur  with  the  verb  daub.  The  whole  is 
a periphrahs,  fignifying,  no  longer  ftiall 
Englilh  ground  be  ftained  with  the  blood 
of  its  inhabitants. 

IDE  Xvl. 

To  chafe  thofe  pagans  in  thofe  holy  fields. 

Over  whofe  acres  walk’d  thofe  blefied  feet. 

Which,  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  nail’d. 

For  our  advantage,  to  the  holy  crofs  ! 

The  circumftance  of  our  Saviour’s  tread- 
ing the  foil  of  Jerufalem,  and  dying  there 
for  all  mankind,  is  finely  and  pathetically 
defcribed  by  Voltaire  in  his  Zaire,  and 
employed  by  Lufignan,  the  captive  king  of 
Jerufalem,  as  a convincing  argument  to  ' 
reclaim  his  apoflate  daughter  to  the  Chrif- 
tian  faith. 


E’en 
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E’en  in  the  place  where  thou  betray’ft  thy  God, 

He  dy’d,  my  child,  to  fave  thee  ! Turn  thine  eyes 
and  fee. 

For  thou  art  near  his  holy  fepulchre  ! 

Thou  canft  not  move  a ftep  but  where  he  trod! 

Thou  tremfjleft — 

Hill’s  Zara.  A£t  IL 
The  pleafure  of  walking  over  that  ground, 
which  had  been  trodden  by  Chrift  and  his 
apoftles,  was,  no  doubt,  one  great  in- 
ducement to  many  Chriftians  to  aflume 
the  crofs  and  fight  againft  the  infidels. 
Nor  can  this  be  deemed  a meer  a6f  of  fuper- 
ftition : for,  if  our  learned  travellers  can 
feel  an  enthufiaftic  delight  in  walking  over 
thofe  parts  of  Rome,  where  the  Scipios, 
Pompeys,  and  Brutus’s,  formerly  trod, 
Chriftians  may,  with  the  fame  or  fuperior 
ardour,  vifit  places  which  our  Saviour  and 
his  apoftles  were  known  to  frequent. 

WESTMORELAND. 

-In  the  very  heat 

And  pride  of  their  contention. 

That  is,  during  the  fury  of  the  battle,  when 
both  fides  feemed  to  be  equally  matched. 


IDE 
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IDE  r»i. 

This  is  his  uncle^s  teaching.  This  is  Wofcefter, 

Malevolent  to  you  in  all  afpeits.— 

Thomas  Percy,  earl  of  Worcefler,  is 
charged,  by  our  old  Chronicles,  with  exci- 
ting his  brother  and  nephew  to  rebellion, 
from  motives  of  peculiar  rancour  to  the 
Icing.  This  our  author,  who  read  thofe 
hiftories  with  great  attention,  has,  in  fe- 
veral  parts  of  this  play,  fufficiently  marked. 

Scene  II.  Prince  and  Falftaff. 

FALSTAFF. 

Let  not  us,  that  are  fquires  of  the  night’s  body. 

Be  called  thieves  of  the  day’s  beauty. 

The  days  beauty  is  the  fuiij  confequent- 
ly  Falftaff  intreats  that  he  and  his  aflb- 
ciates  may  not  be  termed  robbers  in  open 
day.  He  rather  wilhcs  to  be  diftinguifhed 
by  the  honourable  title  of  Diana’s  foref- 
ters,  minions  of  the  moon,  &c.  This  fuits 
with  Falftaff’s  courage,  who  would  much 
gather  rob  by  night  than  in  the  face  of  the 
fun  like  a daring  highwayman. 
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PRINCE  HENRY. 

As  the  honey  of  Hybla,  my  old  lad  of  the  caflle  ! 

I have  read  with  attention,  more  than 
once,  the  feveral  notes  of  Dr.  Farmer  and 
Mr.  Steevens,  in  which  they  labour  to  ex- 
culpate Shakfpeare  from  having  ever  in- 
troduced Sir  John  Oldcaftle  in  his  play  of 
Henry  IV.  Fuller,  who  wrote  about 
twenty  years  after  our  author’s  death,  and 
feems  to  have  been  no  fuperficial  inquirer 
into  matters  in  which  the  reputation  of 
families  was  concerned,  abfolutely  fixes 
the  charge  upon  Shakfpeare,  and  I cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  apology  in  the  epi- 
logue to  the  fecond  part  of  this  dramatic 
hifiiory,  “ For  Oldcaftle  died  a martyr , and 
this  is  7iot  the  man^  is  fomewhat  aukward, 
if  Shakfpeare  had  not  himfelf  given  fome 
offence  refpeffing  Oldcaftle. 

Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  commonly  called  the 
martyr,  whom  Henry  V.  facrificed  to  the 
clergy,  becaufe  they  afiifted  him  with  their 
purfes  in  his  expedition  againft  the  crown 
of  France,  was,  in  all  probability,  a man 
VoL.  I.  P of 
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of  a lively  and  gay  humour ; and  the  cler- 
gy, whom  he  had  provoked,  might,  in  re- 
venge, reprefent  him. to  the  populace  as  a 
light  and  lewd  fellow,  a drunkard  and  a pro-, 
fane  jefter.  This  would  furnifh  an  op- 
portunity to  the  poets  of  the  times  to  pre- 
fent  him  on  the  ftage  in  no  favourable  light. 
But,  though  this  fatirical  abufe  of  Old- 
caftle  might  be  permitted  during  the  times 
of  popery,  when  bis  charafter  became  bet- 
ter known  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
fuch  freedoms  would  give  offence.  1 think 
it  is  poffible  that  Shakfpeare  might  at  firft 
have  inadvertently  fallen  into  this  error, 
and  have  laid  hold  on  Sir  John  Oldcaftle 
as  a proper  fubje6l  of  buffoonery  and  mirth. 
I fhall  have  occafion,  in  the  courfe  of  thefe 
obfervations,  to  fay  more  on  this  fubje6l. 

F A L S T A F F. 

A gib  cat  or  a lugg’d  bear. 

Amongft  a great  number  of  very  excel- 
lent remarks,  which  are  plentifully  flrewed 
in  the  editions  of  Shakfpeare  by  John- 

fon 
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fon  and  Steevens,  we  muft  not  be  furpri- 
fed  if  we  find  fome  that  will  occafionally 
raife  our  mirth,  and  fuch  as  we  may  fafely 
pronounce  unworthy  of  their  writers. 
In  the  lafi:  edition  of  the  Variorum  Shak- 
fpeare,  we  have  no  lefs  than  four  grave 
notes  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  gib. 
Two  reverend  gentlemen,  Dr.  Percy  and 
Mr.  Warton,  befides  Mr.  Steevens  and 
Mr.  Toilet,  have  laboured  hard  to  explain 
what  furely  was  very  generally  underftood ; 
that  a gib  cat  is  one  that  is  gelt,  or  caftra- 
ted,  might  have  been  told  in  four  or  five 
lines.  Mr.  Warton  prefents  us  with  many 
authorities  from  Caxton,  from  the  Ro- 
mant  of  the  Rofe,  &c.  to  prove  that  Gil- 
bert and  Tib,  were  ancient  names  given  to 
he-cats.  But  how  came  the  critic  to  for- 
get the  authority  of  Shakfpeare  himfelf  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  where  Mercutio  calls 
Tibbald  rat-catcher  a?id  king  of  cats^  from 
his  name  ‘Tybalt  ? 

• Tybalt,  you  rat-catcher. 

Good  king  of  cats,  nothing  but  one  of  your  nine  lives. 

P 2 Thefe 
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Thefe  curious  notes  might  have  been 
clofed  with  a duetto,  fimg  by  Dr.  Defa- 
guliers,  to  that  good-natured  gentleman, 
Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  (who  dearly 
loved  the  bagatelle,)  between  a he  and  aflie 
cat.  The  prince  often  confeffed  that  the 
doflor  underftood  cat-language  better  than 
any  man  in  England. 

When  Foote  firft  opened  the  theatre  in 
the  Haymarket,  amongft  other  projeds, 
•he  propoied  to  entertain  the  public  with 
an  imitation  of  cat-mufic  5 for  this  pur- 
pofe,  he  engaged  a man  famous  for  his 
fkill  in  mimicking  the  mewing  of  cats. 
This  perfon  was  called  Cat  Harris.  He  not 
attending  the  rehearfal  of  this  odd  concert, 
Foote  delired  Shuter  would  endeavour  to 
find  him  out,  and  bring  him  with  him. 
Shuter  was  diretled  to  fome  court  in  the 
Minories,  where  this  extraordinary  mu- 
fician  lived.  But,  not  knowing  the  houfe, 
Shuter  began  a cat~Jolo.  Upon  this,  the 
other  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  an- 
fwered  him  with  a cantata  of  the  fame 
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fort.““  Come  along,  (fays  Shuter,)  I want 
no  better  information  that  you  are  the 
man  : — Mr.  Foote  flays  for  us : — we  can- 
not begin  the  cat-opera  without  you  !” 

The  original  performer  of  FalllafF  was, 
doubtlefs,  that  excellent  comedian  W. 
Lovvin ; the  praife  and  boafl  of  his  time 
for  variety  of  comic  parts.  In  Downes’s 
Rofcius  Anglicanus,  we  have  the  name  of 
Cartwright,  for  FalftafF  s reprefentative,  foon 
after  the  Refloration.  Little  is  faid  of  this 
player  by  any  flage-hiflorian.  We  find 
bis  name  in  the  Rehearial,  in  which  he 
fpoke  Bayes’s  prologue,  I think,  and  aCled 
one  of  the  Majefties  of  Brentford.  Cart- 
wright was  a bookfeiier,  and  lived  in  Turn- 
flile,  Holborn.  He  left  his  books  by  will  ’ 
to  Dulwich  hofpital.  Lacy,  a favourite 
actor  of  Charles  II.  who  had  his  picture 
drawn  in  three  different  characters,  {till  to 
be  feen  at  Hampton  Court,  fucceeded  Cai t« 
wright  in  Faiftarr.  Langbaine  fpeaivs  of 
him  as  the  molt  perfect  comic  player  of 
his  time.  Cibber,  I fancy,  had  never  feen 
P 3 himj 
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himj  for  the  name  of  Lacy  is  not  men- 
tioned in  his  apology.  He  was  one  of  the 
recruits  which  the  king’s  company  picked 
up  foon  after  the  Reftoration.  I can  find 
no  trace  of  his  having  aded  before  the  civil 
w'ars.  He  wrote  three  plays,  in  which,  I 
believe,  his  own  a6lion  was  the  principal 
recommendation.  He  died  about  the  year 
1683. 

The  prince  of  Wales  was  reprefented 
originally,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  guefs, 
by  Burbage,  who  was  tall  and  thin.  I 
jliall  defer  what  I have  to  fay  farther  of  the 
prince  and  FalftafF  till  their  next  fcene. 

Scene  III.  King,  Northumberland, 
Hotfpur,  Worceller,  &c. 

KING. 

The  moody  frontier  of  a fervant  brow. 

Dr.  Warburton  propofes  to  read  front- 
let.  Mr.  Steevens  fays  the  word  frontlet 
does  not  fignify  forehead not  in  its  ori- 
ginal fenfe,  it  is  granted;  but  furely  in  its 
applied  and  metaphorical.  He  did  not  re-- 

collet 
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colled  that,  in  a parallel  paffage,  Lear  fays 
to  Goneril, 

Now,  daughter,  what  means  that  frontlet  on  ? 

KING. 

Shall  we  buy  treafon  and  indent  with  fears  ? 

It  may  be  afked,  Who  are  the  fellers  of 
this  treafon  ? — The  Percy  family : though 
they  had  not,  indeed,  according  to  Mr. 
Steevens,  forfeited  their  lives  and  eflates, 
the  king  plainly  infinuates  that  they  were 
the  abettors  and  partifans  of  Mortimer, 
and  encouragers  of  his  traiterous  practices, 
Henry’s  anger  is  principally  owing  to  his 
hatred  and  jealoufy  of  Mortimer,  whofe 
title  to  the  crown  was  much  fairer  than 
his  own.  In  fuch  dread  did  he  hold  the 
houfe  of  March,  that  he  would  not  permit 
any  of  the  family  to  be  named  in  parliar^ 
ment. 

\ HOTSPUR. 

Revolted  Mortimer  ! 

Thefe  two  words  Ihould  be  fpoken  loud- 
ly and  vehemently,  from  a fudden  impulfe 
P 4 of 
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of  paffion,  which  the  impetuous  Hotfpur 
could  not  reftrain.  Upon  the  king’s  turn- 
ing quickly  on  him  with  a look  of  anger 
and  refentment,  he  immediately  foftens  the 
tone  of  his  voice  to  a low  and  fubmiflive 
cadence, 

KING. 

Send  us  your  prifoncrs,  or  you  (hall  hear  of  it  ! 

In  the  time  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  one 
great  motive,  to  incite  the  barons  to  ferve  in 
war,  was  the  treafure  they  acquired  by  the 
ranfom  of  the  prifoners  they  took  in  battle. 
A war  with  France  was,  to  the  nobility  of 
this  kingdom}  for  that  reafon,  a very  de- 
lirable  event. 

Sir  William  Manny,  in  the  French  wars, 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  is  faid  by 
hiftorians  to  have  gained  immenfe  treafures 
by  the  prifoners  he  captured  in  war.  For 
this  reafon,  Henry’s  conduft,  in  demanding 
all  Hotfpur’s  prifoners,  appears  to  be  very 
unjuft. 

By  the  ancient  laws  of  Norway,  the  pri- 
foner,  and  every  thing  he  had  about  him, 

belonged 
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belonged  to  the  captor  j except  the  gold  in 
his  purfe,  which  was  referved  for  the 
king.'* 

HOTSPUR. 

As  this  ingrate,  this  cankered  Bolingbroke. 

Cankered  Bolhighroke  was  a term  which 
Mr.  Addifon,  in  converfation,  applied  to 
Henry  St.  John,  Lord  Bolingbroke  j wdth 
what  propriety  1 do  not  fee.  That  this 
great  ftatefman  was  ardent  both  in  his 
friendfiiips  and  enmities  is  to  be  learned 
from  his  letters  and  his  general  conduit; 
but  that  he  harboured  a rancorous  and  can- 
kered difpofition  I cannot  perfuade  myfelf. 
Addifon,  however  benet^olent  in  his  wri- 
tings, was  not  free  from  that  leaven  of 
party  which  often  fours  the  bell  minds. 

IDEM. 

By  heavens ! methinks  it  were  an  eafy  leap 

pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale*facM  moon. 
Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  ihe  deep. 

Where  fathom-line  did  never  touch  the  ground. 

And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks; 

So 
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50  he  that  did  redeem  her  thence  might  wear. 

Without  co-rival,  all  her  dignities. 

This  fally  of  Hotfpur  Dr.  Warburton 
has  ftamped  with  the  epithets  of  heroic 
and  fublimej  and,  to  juftify  Shakfpeare, 
has  quoted  Euripides.  Dr,  Johnfon  has 
critically  defended  this  rapturous  explofion  of 
a hot  and  fiery  difpolition,  which  is  certain- 
ly not  quite  fimilar  to  the  fpeech  of  Eteocles 
in  the  PhoenifTas  of  Euripides,  nor  can  it 
be  termed  allegorical.  The  learned  Mr. 
Woodhull,  in  a note  to  his  tranflation  of 
that  tragedy,  has  given  this  fpeech  of  Ete- 
ocles, as  verfified  by  Amyot,  from  an  extra£l 
of  Plutarch’s  treatife  on  Fraternal  Lovej 
and  another  tranflation,  from  Gafcoigne’s 
works,  publifhed  in  1 575.  It  muft  be 
owned  that  the  lively  Frenchman,  in  fbirit 
and  elegance,  excels  the  Englifhman. 

Je  monterois  en  I’etoile  fejour 

Du  clair  foleil,  ou  commence  le  jour  ; 

Et  je  defeendrois  defibus  la  terre  baflej 

51  je  pouvois  acquerir  par  Taudace 

Le  roiaume  fouverain  dcs  dieux. 

Gafeoigne 
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Gafcoigne  rather  creeps  than  foars : 

If  I could  rule  or  reign  in  heav’n  above, 

And  eke  command  in  depth  of  darkfome  hell. 

No  toil,  no  travail,  fhould  my  fprites  abafh. 

To  take  the  way  unto  my  re  file  fs  will,  — 

To  climb  aloft,  or  down  for  to  defcend, 

IDEM. 

By  heavens,  he  (hall  not  have  a fcot  of  them. 

In  our  author  s time  this  was  a nrover- 

M. 

bial  expreffion,  meaning  — he  fhall  not 
have  the  moft  worthlefs  thing  1 have*. 

IDEM. 

Oh  ! let  the  hours  be  {hort. 

Till  fields,  and  blows,  and  groans,  applaud  our  fport* 

This  fpirited  exclamation  of  Hotipur 
refembies  a fpeech  of  Eteocles,  in  the 
Septem  contra  Thebas  of  j®fchylus : 

Mil  vuv,  iocu  3’U7\crxo]/Ta,c  n rsr^coiASi/ti^: 
riuS'TJQ’S'S,  XCCXVTOKTty  CC^7T0CAi^£T£* 

Taroj  A^rig  fSo(rxsrcci  cpoyco  |3jotwv. 

If  haply  now  your  eyes  behold  the  dead 
Or  wounded,  burft  not  forth  in  loud  laments; 
For  blood  and  carnage  are  the  food  of  war. 

Potter. 

The  adion  of  this  feene  is  very  anima- 
ting and  important.  The  jealoufy,  fuf- 

picion, 
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picion,  and  diftruft,  of  Henry,  are  finely 
contrafted  with  the  high  fpirit  and  daring 
impetuofity  of  Hotfpur  : Agamemnon 

and  Achilies  are  not  more  ftrongly  delinea- 
ted, nor  their  paffions  more  highly  colour- 
ed, by  Homer,  than  thefe  chara^ers  are  by 
Shakfpeare.  The  condudt  of  the  fcene  is 
truly  dramatic,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
clofe  of  it; 

I have  fuppofed,  and  I believe  with  pro- 
bability, that  Burbage  originally  a6ied  the 
Prince  of  W ales ; and  am  of  opinion  we 
may  give  Hotfpur  to  Taylor,  the  ori- 
ginal Hamlet.  If  Taylor  w'^as,  as  we  may 
conjedture  from  what  the  Queen  fays 
of  him  in  the  fencing  - fcene  between 
Hamlet  and  Laertes,  ‘ fat,  and  fcant  of  ' 
breath,’  we  cannot  fuppofe  him  fit  for 
the  tall  and  ilender  Harry.  After  the  Re- 
Roration,  Hart  reprefented  Hotfpur,  Burt 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Winterihul  the 
King.  The  excellence  of  Hart  is  univer- 
fally  acknowledged j of  Burt  we  can  only 
tranfcribe  what  Downs  has  recorded.  He 
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ranks  him  in  the  lift  of  good  a6lors,  with 
Shotterel  and  Cartwright,  but  without  any 
difcriminating  marks.  That  he  was  not  a 
man  of  fuperior  merit  we  may  gather  from 
his  being  obliged  to  refign  the  part  of  O- 
thello  to  Hart,  v/ho  had  formerly  acted 
Caffio  when  Burt  played  the  principal  cha- 
rafter.  Winterfnul  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  beft  critics,  a very  judicious  actor  in 
comedy  and  tragedy,  and  an  excellent 
teacher  of  the  art  he  profelild . He  was  fo 
celebrated  for  the  part  of  Cokes,  in  Ben 
Jonfon’s  Bartholomew-Fair,  that  the  pub- 
lic preferred  him  even  to  Nokes  in  that 
charafter.  Winterfiiul  is  mentioned  with 
honour  in  the  notes  on  the  R.ehearfal ; he 
died  in  July,  1679, 

Betterton’s  Hotfpur  is  celebrated  by 
Cibber  amongft  his  moft  capital  exhibi- 
tions, and  by  Sir  Richard  Steele  in  the 
Tatler.  But  the  yerfatility  of  Betterton’s 
genius  was  never  more  confpicuous  than  in 
his  refigning  the  choleric  Hotfpur,  in  his 
declining  years,  and  aiTuming  the  humour 

and 
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and  gaiety  of  Falflaff,  in  which  he  is  faid 
to  have  been  full  as  acceptable  to  the  pub- 
lic as  in  the  former.  Powel  was,  I believe, 
his  fucceffor  in  Hotfpur.  With  the  happy 
advantages  of  perfon,  voice,  and  gefture, 
this  comedian  maft  have  given  a ftriking 
refemblance  of  a young,  gallant,  and  brave, 
foldier.  But  Powei’s  intemperance  ren- 
dered him  often, unequal  to  himfelf ; and  he 
fo  far  at  laft  impaired  his  abilities,  that  his 
parts  were  often  fupplied  by  players  of  in- 
ferior merit. 

Booth’s  Hotfpur  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  critics  who  faw  him  in  the  charafler,  one 
of  the  moft  perfect  exhibitions  of  the  ftage. 
His  ftrong,  yet  harmonious,  pipe,  reached 
the  higheft  note  of  exclamatory  rage  without 
hurting  the  mufic  of  its  tone.  His  gefture 
was  ever  in  union  with  his  utterance,  and 
his  eye  conftantly  combined  with  both  to  give 
a correfpondent  force  to  the  paffion.  His 
tread  in  this  part  was  quick,  yet  fignificant, 
accompanied  with  princely  grandeur.  — 
When  Giffard,  late  manager  of  the  theatre 

in 
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in  Goodman’s  Fields,  — an  a<5lor  much  fa- 
voured by  Wilks,  on  account  of  paying 
him  that  moft  pleaiing  of  all  flattery,  an 
imitation  of  his  manner  of  afting,  — was, 
through  the  intereft  of  his  great  exemplar, 
favoured  with  a benefit,  and  permitted  to 
a6l  that  night  the  Prince  of  Wales  j Booth, 
who  entertained  too  great  a contempt  for 
Wilks  in  tragedy,  and  of  confeqaence  ftiii 
more  defpifed  his  humble  imitator,  decla- 
red, without  any  ceremony,  that  he  would 
that  night  ‘ let  off  an  Irifh  aftor.’  The 
theatre  was  extremely  crouded,  both  in  the 
front  and  on  the  ftage.  I have  heard  Mr. 
Lacy,  the  late  manager,  Mr.  Victor,  and 
others,  who  were  prefent,  declare,  that 
they  never  faw  fo  animated  a performance, 
and  attended  with  fuch  loud  and  repeated 
plaudits  from  all  parts  of  the  theatre,  as 
Booth’s  Hotlpur.  Giffard,  who  was  juft 
arrived  from  the  Dublin  theatre,  honeftly 
owned  that  he  was  ftruck  with  aftonifli- 
ment,  and  heartily  joined  in  the  general 
approbation.  When  roufed  by  accidental 

jealoufy 
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jealoufy  or  humour,  Booth  always  excelled 
himfclf. 

In  afting  Othello  once,  to  a fmall  au- 
dience, Booth  threw  fiich  a languor  into 
feveral  fcenes  of  the  part,  v/hich  was  faid 
to  be  his  mailer-piece,  that  nobody  could 
difcern  their  favourite  and  admired  adlor. 
But,  in  the  third  aft,  as  if  roufed  from  a 
lethargyfto  the  moll  animating  vigour,  he  dif- 
played  fuch  uncommon  lire  and  force,  that 
the  players  and  the  audience  feemed  to  be 
equally  eleftrified  by  this  fudden  exertion  of 
his  powers.  When,  at  the  end  of  the  aft,  the 
players  retired  into  the  green-room,  Cib- 
ber, who  aded  lago,  faid  to  him,  ‘ Pry- 
thee.  Barton,  what  was  the  charm  that 
infpired  you  fo  all  on  a hidden  ?’ — ‘ Why, 
Colley,  I faw,  by  chance,  an  Oxford-man 
in  the  pit,  whofe  judgement  I revere  more 
than  that  of  a whole  audience.’  This 
Oxford-man,  as  I have  been  informed  by 
Mr.  Whaley,  the  learned  commentator  and 
editor  of  Ben  Jonfon,  was  jMr.  Toolic,  of 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  between  whom 
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and  Mr.  Booth  there  was  an  intimate  and 
inviolable  friendlliip.  When  Mr.  Toolie 
occalionally  went  to  London,  thofe  whom 
he  chiefly  viflted  were  Dr.  Rawlinfon  and 
Mr.  Booth.  He  had  a flrong  palTion  for 
the  fl:age,  from  the  indulging  of  which 
he  was  finally  dilTuaded  by  the  latter 
on  account  of  his  many  perfonal  de- 
fe6ls.  In  the  edition  of  Cicero  de  Of- 
ficiis,  by  the  fame  Mr.  Toolie,  there  is  a 
note  to  the  firfl:  book  much  to  the  honour 
of  Booth. 

In  the  agreement  between  Quin  and 
Garrick,  in  1746,  to  aflifl:  each  other  with 
their  mutual  Ikill  in  feveral  fele6l  plays. 
Quin  laid  his  hand  upon  Henry  IV.  and 
called  upon  Garrick  to  give  him  his  aflif- 
tance,  by  exerting  his  talents  in  Hotlpur : 

‘ For  you  know,  David,  Falftaff  is  fo 
weighty,  that  he  cannot  do  without  a le- 
ver.’ The  other  complied,  though  I be- 
lieve with  fome  relu6lancei  for  he  knew 
that  the  portion  of  Hotfpur,  which  belt 
fuited  his  animated  manner  of  fpeaking, 

VoL.  I.  Q_  would 
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would  be  exhaufted  in  the  firft  fcene  of  the 
part.  The  old  comedian,  by  this  manreu- 
vre,  furprifed  the  caution  of  the  young 
a61or. 

The  perfon  of  Garrick  was  not  formed 
to  give  a juft  idea  of  the  gallant  and  noble 
Hotfpur.  The  mechanic,  or  bulky,  part 
was  wanting ; nor  could  the  fine  flexibility 
of  his  voice  entirely  conquer  the  high  rant 
and  continued  rage  of  the  enthufiaftic  war- 
rior. He  had  not  then  acquired  that 
complete  knowledge  of  modulation  which 
he  was  afterwards  taught  by  more  expe- 
rience. During  the  reprefentation  of  this 
play,  he  was  feized  with  a cold  and  hoarfe- 
nefs ; and,  after  adling  Hotfpur  about  five 
nights  v.'ith  applaufe,  though  not  with  that 
univeiTal  approbation  which  generally  at- 
tended his  performance,  he  fell  fick,  and 
was  confined  to  his  chamber  fix  or  feven 
weeks.  1 his  happened  about  the  latter  end 
of  February  j nor  did  he  make  his  appear- 
ance on  the  ft  age  till  he  acted  Ranger,  in 
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the  Sufpicious  Hufband,  for  his  benefit, 
in  April  following. 

His  drefs  in  Hotfpur  was  objected  to  : a 
laced  frock  and  a Ramil  ie  wig  were  thought 
too  infignificant  for  the  chara61:er. 

During  his  illnefs,  as  much  concern  was 
exprefled  by  the  public,  for  his  recovery, 
as  if  he  had  been  a prince  of  the  blood 
greatly  honoured  and  beloved.  The  door 
of  his  lodgings  was  every  day  crouded  with 
fervants,  v/ho  came  from  perfons  of  the 
firft  rank,  and  indeed  of  all  ranks,  to  en- 
quire after  his  health.  Mrs.  Oldfield  hap- 
pened to  be  in  fome  danger  in  a Gravefend* 
boat : and,  when  the  reft  of  the  paflengers 
lamented  their  imagined  approaching  fate, 
fhe,  with  a confcious  dignity,  told  them,  their 
deaths  would  be  only  a private  lofs But 
I am  a public  concern.’  The  indifpofition 
of  Garrick  might,  more  ferioufly,  be  termed 
fuch. 

Barry’s  Hotfpur,  from  his  noble  figure, 
rapid  and  animated  exprefiion,-  and  lively 
0^2  a<5Hon, 
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a£Hon,  was  pleafing  and  refpe<5lable : but 
there  is  a military  pride,  and  camp-hu- 
mour, if  I may  be  indulged  in  the  expref- 
fion,  to  which  Barry  was  a ftranger.  For 
the  fame  reafon,  Mr.  Smith’s  reprefenta- 
tion  of  this  part,  though  well  marked  with 
fire,  impetuofity,  and  dignified  deportment, 
is  fomewhat  defedive. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Pitiful  ambition  to  gain  applaufe.  — Gorbel- 
lied  knaves.  — Lady  Percy  and  Brutus.  — • 
A green-room  quarrel. Five  authorities 
for  rivo. — Mr.  Sfeevens  juftified. — Clement 
Marot  and  the  ‘weavers.  — Strapado  ex- 
plained, from  Pom  Cor i at. — Improvement  on 
Shakjpeare.  — Falflaff' s fuperior  wit. 
Foote  and  Garrick. — A mock-reprefentation 
oj  the  Prince  and  King.  — • ExtraB  jrom 
Cambyfes.  — An  account  of  fack.  — r-  Brifiol 
milk. — Wine  of  the  ancients. — Bettertons 
Falflaff.  — A Lublin  paviour  an  excellent 
aSlor.  — liifory  of  Falflaff.— Booth,  Mills, 
^in.  Berry,  Harper, — Henderfon, 

Aa  II. 

The  Carriers. 

FIRST  CARRIER. 

Out  of  all  cefs^ 

TH  E word  cefs  is,  I believe,  derived 
from  cenfus,  a tax. 


SECOND 
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SECOND  CARRIER. 

Lend  thee  my  lantern ! 

Marry  ! Til  fee  thee  loaned 

From  the  pitiful  ambition  of  pleafing 
the  upper  gallery,  and  getting  their  hands, 
the  a6tor  of  the  Carrier  too  often  alters 
the  word  hangd  to  damn'd. 

Enter  Chamberlain. 

A chamberlain  was  a kind  of  upper  fer- 
vant,  formerly  belonging  to  inns  on  the 
road,  who  attended  and  waited  on  travel- 
lers as  the  chambermaids  do  now.  Their 
office,  I believe,  extended  to  the  care  of 
every  thing  belonging  to  coaches  and  car- 
riages, which  is  at  prefent  the  bufinefs  of 
the  book-keeper. 

GADSHILl,. 

I am  join’d  with  no  foot  land-rakers. 

Such,  I believe,  as  Falftaff  termed,  in  a 
preceding  fcene. 

Thieves  of  the  day’s  beauty. 


I P E M. 
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IDEM. 

Such  as  can  hold  in. 

This  is  certainly  very  obfcure.  I think 
Mr.  Steevens’s  ‘ Such  as  can  curb  our  old 
father  antic  the  law’  is  nearer  the  author’s 
fenfe  than  Mr.  Toilet’s  explanation.  By 
hold  in  is  underftood  hold  fafi.  ‘ Such  affo- 

ciates  have  I,’  fays  Gadlhill,  ‘ as  can 
maintain  their  robberies,  and  will  not  part 
with  their  booty.’ 

FALSTAFF. 

Hang  ye,  gorbdiieu  knaves. 

Not  content  with  explaining  the  word 
gorbellied  by  fat  and  corpulent,  which,  I 
believe,  every  read  r of  Shakfpeare  under- 
ftands  without  inilruction,  Mr.  Steevens 
not  only  refers  us  to  Biihop  Ken  net’s  Pa- 
rochial Antiquities,  but  lugs  in  three  or 
four  authorities  from  old  plays.  Thus  is 
the  margin  fometimes  enlarged  to  very  little 
purpofe. 


0^4 
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Scene  III.  Hotfpur,  folus. 

HOTSPUR. 

Have  I not  all  their  letters  to  meet  me  in  arms  by  the 
ninth  of  next  month  ? 

This  feene  was  neceflary,  to  acquaint  the 
audience  with  the  progrefs  of  the  infurrec- 
tion,  projedled  by  the  Percies  in  the  laft 
feene  of  the  firft  a6l. 

LADY  PERCY. 

O my  good  lord  ! why  are  you  thus  alone 

Why  haft  thou  loft  the  frefh  blood  in  thy  cheeks. 

And  giv’n  my  treafures  and  my  rights  of  thee 

To  thick -ey’d  mufing  and  curs’d  melancholy? 

Lady  Percy’s  fpeech  is  an  excellent 
comment  upon  Brutus’s  defeription  of  the 
mind  of  man  when  labouring  with  the  im” 
prelTion  of  a confpiracy ; 

Between  the  adling  of  a dreadful  thing 

And  the  firft  motion,  all  the  interim 

Is  like  a phantaTm  or  a hideous  dream* 

Small  matters,  they  fay,  often  ferye  as 
preludes  to  mighty  quarrels.  In  the  year 
1746,  this  drama  was  a^ed  at  the  theatre  in 

Drury^ 
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' Drury-lane.  Barry  was  the  Hotfpur;  a 
very  beautiful  and  accomplifhed  aftrefs 
condefcended,  in  order  to  give  llrength  to 
the  play,  to  a6l  the  trifling  charafter  of 
Lady  Percy ; Berry  was  the  Falftaff.  The 
houfe  was  far  from  crouded  j for  the  public 
could  no  more  bear  to  fee  another  Fahtaff, 
while  Quin  was  on  the  ftage,  than  they 
would  now  flock  to  fee  a new  Shylock,  as 
long  as  Macklin  continues  to  have  flrength 
tO  reprefent'  ‘ the  yew  which  Shakfpeare 
drew.' 

A very  celebrated  comic  a6lrefs  tri- 
umphed in  the  barrennefs  of  the  pit  and 
boxes  i Ihe  threw  out  fome  expreffions 
againfl:  the  confequence  of  the  Lady  Percy. 
This  produced  a very  cool,  but  cutting, 
anfwer  from  the  other ; who  reminded  the 
former  of  her  playing,  very  lately,  to  a 
much  thinner  audience,  one  of  her  fa- 
vourite parts.  And  now,  the  ladies  not 
being  able  to  reftrain  themfelves  within  the 
bounds  of  polite  converfation,  a mod  terrible 
fray  enfued.  I do  not  believe  that  they  went 
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fo  far  as  pulling  of  cap.%  hut  their  alterca- 
tion would  not  have  cl  Jgraced  the  females 
of  Billlngfgate.  While  the  two  great  ac- 
trelies  were  thus  entertaining  each  other  in 
one  part  of  the  green-room,  the  admirer  of 
Lady  Percy,  an  old  gentleman  who  after- 
wards bequeathed  her  a conhderable  for- 
tune, and  the  brother  of  the  comic  lady, 
were  more  ferioufly  employed.  The 
cicifbeo  ftruck  the  other  with  his  cane : 
thus  provoked,  he  very  calmly  laid  hold  of 
the  old  man’s  jaw.  ‘ Let  go  my  jaw,  you 
villain!’  and  ‘ Throw  down  your  cane, 
lir !’  were  repeatedly  echoed  by  the  comba- 
tants.  Barry,  who  was  afraid  left  the 

audience  ftiould  hear  full  as  much  of  the 
quarrel  as  of  the  play,  rufhed  into  the 
green-room,  and  put  an  end  to  the  battle. 
The  print-fellers  laid  hold  of  this  difpute, 
and  publifhed  an  engraving  called  ‘ The 
Green-room  Scuffle,’ 
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Prince  Henry  and  Poins. 

PRINCE  HENRY. 

I am  now  of  all  humours  that  have  ftiewed  themfelvcs 
humours  fince  the  old  days  of  goodman  Adam. 

This  is  the  genuine  language  of  a young 
man  whofe  body  is  vigorous  and  mind  ac- 
tive; who,  having  more  fpirits  than  he 
knows  what  to  do  with,  and  not  being  en- 
gaged by  noble  exercifes  or  generous  pur- 
fuits,  fpends  his  hours  in  idlenefs  and  fro- 
lic. 

Rivo.  Here  we  have  five  authorities, 
from  old  plays,  to  juftify  Shakipeare’s  ufe 
of  the  word  rho. 

PRINCE  HENRY. 

Pitiful-hearted  Titan  ! who  melted  at  the  tale  of  the 
fun. 

3t  is  impolTible  to  make  fenfe  of  this  paf- 
fage  as  it  now  ftands ; Mr.  Steevens’s  refto- 
ration  from  the  old  copy,  which  plainly 
refers  to  the  ftory  of  Phaeton’s  prevailing 
on  Titan  to  give  him  the  management  of 

his 
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his  chariot  for  a day,  is,  I think,  extreme- 
ly happy. 

FALSTAFF. 

I would  I were  a weaver  ^ I could  fing  all  manner  of 
fongs. 

It  is  a common  expreflion  this  day,  in 
Scotland,  to  fay,  ‘ pfalm-finging  weavers.’ 
Clement  Marot,  who  is  juftly  efteemed  the 
firft  poet  of  his  time,  and  who  died  in 
1544,  tranflated  the  pfalms  into  French 
metre.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  put  them 
to  mufic  and  fmg  them  at  the  court  of 
Francis  I.  The  Proteftants  of  Calvin’s 
perfualion  had  many  of  them  fet  to  va- 
rious tunes,  and  fang  them  in  thei^ 
churches.  Thofe,  who  were  exiled  on  the 
repeal  of  the  edidl  of  Nant2,  fang  them  in 
all  the  countries  where  they  were  received  j 
in  England,  Holland,  and  feveral  parts 
of  Germany. 

IDEM. 

Were  I at  the  ftrapado,  1 would  not  tell  you  on 
compulfion. 


The 
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The  punifliment  of  the  flrapado^  as  put 
in  praftice  at  Venice  in  the  days  of  Shak- 
Ipeare,  is  thus  defcribed  by  Tom  Coriat : 

“ The  offender,  having  his  hands  bound 
behind  him,  is  conveyed  into  a rope  that 
hangeth  by  a pulley ; after  which  he  is  rai- 
fed  up  by  two  feverai  fwings,  where  he 
fuftaineth  fo  great  torment,  that  his  joints 
are  for  a time  loofed  and  pulled  afunder ; 
befides  which,  abundance  of  blood  is  ga- 
thered into  his  hands  and  face.  And, 
for  the  time  he  is  in  the  torture,  his  hands 
and  face  look  as  red  as  blood.” 

FALSTAFF. 

By  the  Lord,  I know  you  as  well  as  he  that  mads 
you. 

The  players  have,  from  time  immemo^ 
rial,  fubftituted  in  this  place  fometliing  of 
their  own,  which,  I believe,  the  fevereft 
critic  will  not  only  pardon,  but  confefs 
that'  it  heightens  the  mirth  of  the  fcene, 
and  gives  a ftronger  colour  to  the  high-fea- 

foned 
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foned  impudence  of  the  fat  knight.  While 
the  Prince  and  Poins  are  teazing  FalftalF 
to  give  a plain  anfwer  to  the  proofs  they 
produce  of  his  cowardice,  he  is  bufy  in 
hatching  up  a laugh,  in  the  difcharge 
of  which  he  breaks  out  into  this  unex- 

pedled  interrogation  : ‘ What  I do 

you  think  I did  not  know  you  ? By  the 
Lord,  I knew  you  as  well  as  he  that  made 

YOU.’ 

It  is  confeffed,  by  all  the  world,  that 
there  is  an  uncommon  force  and  verfatility 
in  the  mirth  of  Falftalf  which  is  liiperior 
to  all  that  dramatic  poetry  has  hitherto  in- 
vented, Prince  Henry’s  converfation  is 
not  without  wit,  and  abounds  in  eafy 
pleafantry  and  a gay  turn : but  the  Prince 
Hands  not  in  need  of  that  ready  power  of 
repartee,  that  impenetrable  fhield  of  inven- 
tive audacity,  and  that  ability  to  Ihift  his 
ground  continually  to  ward  off  the  blows, 
to  which  the  lies  of  Falftaff  inceffantly  ex- 
pofe  him.  The  jolly  knight  is  never  in  a 
ftate  of  humiliation  j he  generally  rifes 

fuperior 
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fuperior  to  attack,  and  gets  the  laugh  on 
his  fide  in  fpite  of  truth  and  conviction. 
It  was  by  this  kind  of  invincible  courage 
in  converfation,  as  well  as  the  quicknefs 
of  his  conception  and  hriliiancy  of  his 
fancy,  that  Foote  was  enabled  to  rife  up 
and  win  the  field  when  his  opponents  ima- 
gined he  v/as  laid  flat  and  concjuered  out- 
right. Garrick  had  a great  fiiare  of  wit, 
as  well  as  fine  animal  fpirits  j but  a fmart 
blow  of  a repartee  would  filence  him  for 
the  evening.  If  fuffered  to  take  the  lead, 
he  was  highly  entertaining ; but  he  could 
not  bear  interruption. 


IDEM. 

You  muft  to  the  court  in  the  morniruy. 

This  is  a preparation  for  the  enfuing 
pathetic  fcene  between  the  King  sjid 
Prince. 


PRINCE  HENRY. 

, Do  thou  Pand  for  my  fatherj  and  examine  me  upos 
she  particulars  of  my  life. 

The 
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The  following  mock-reprefentation  of 
an  interview  between  the  Prince  and  his  fa- 
ther is  generally  left  out  on  the  ftage,  as 
an  incumbrance  to  the  aftion.  It  has 
been  occafionally  revived,  but  never  pro- 
duced the  effefl:  which  the  admirers  of 
Shakipeare  expedled.  It  is  certainly  ma- 
naged with  great  art,  and  larded  with  wit 
and  humour;  but  it  is  not  heightened  with 
incident,  nor  ftuifed  with  that  high  jocu- 
larity which  throws  an  audience  into  fits 
of  laughter. 

F A L S T A F F. 

And  I will  do  it  in  King  Cambyfes’  vein. 

Shakfpeare  ridicules,  in  this  paflage,  an 
old  play,  of  one  Thomas  Prefton,  called 
* A lamentable  Tragedy,  mixed  full  with 
Mirth,  containing  the  Life  of  Cambyfes, 
King  of  Perfia.’ 

A tafte  of  this  author’s  poetry  will  afford, 
a fpecimen  of  the  miferable  trafh  our  an- 
ceftors  were  obliged  to  fwallovsr  down.  — 
Tragi-comedy  was  then  the  tafle  of  the 
. nation. 
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nation,  as  it  continues  to  be  now,  for  the 
excellency  of  Shakfpeare’s  genius  has  fix- 
ed it  upon  us.  Nor  is  it  very  ftrange, 
when  we  fee  the  politeft  people  in  Europe 
obliged  to  tack  a diverting  petite  piece  to 
make  a tragedy  palatable  to  the  audience. 
The  Spaniards,  too,  will  not  be  fatisfied 
without  a dafli  of  buffoonry  added  to  their 
more  ferious  pieces. 

Extract  from  Cambyfes, 

My  council  grave  and  fapient. 

With  lords  of  legal  train. 

Attentive  ears  towards  us  bend. 

And  hear  what  (hall  be  fain  : 

So  you,  Hkewife,  my  valiant  knight, 

Whofe  manly  atfts  do  h fly. 

By  bruit  of  fame,  the  founding  trump 
Doth  pierce  the  azure  Iky, 

The  laft  editors  have  quoted  a line  or 
two  of  this  curious  piece ; I thought  a lit- 
tle larger  fample  would  do  juftice  to  the 
genius  of  Mafter  Prefton.  Mr.  Steevens 
relates,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  fo  well 
pleafed  with  his  adling  a part  before  her 
VoL.  I.  R at 
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at  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  that  Ihe 
fettled  20 1.  per  annum  on  Prefton  j and 
diis,  he  fays,  was  little  more  than  j s.  per 
diem.  In  thofe  days  of  ftrid  ceconomy, 
20 1.  was  a confiderable  penfion : I queftion 
whether  the  ftipend  of  Roger  Afcham,  who 
was  Elizabeth’s  preceptor,  w^as  more  than 
twice  that  fum. 

FALSTAFF. 

If  fack  and  fugar  be  a fault. 

At  this  diftance  of  time,  it  is  not  an  eafy 
matter  to  determine  what  fort  of  wine  this 
fack  was,  of  which  our  anceftors  were  fo 
fond.  By  the  knight’s  mixing  it  with  fu- 
gar, it  can  fearcely  anfwer  Dr.  Johnfon’s 
definition,  who  calls  it  ‘ a fweet  wine  chief- 
ly brought  from  the  Canaries.’  Minlhew 
derives  the  word  fack  from  feccare,  propter 
magnam  Jeecandi  humores  facultatem  : to  this 
derivation  Falftaff  would  himfelf  have  no 
objedtion.  Skinner  thinks  the  word  fack 
takes  its  name  from  the  Spanifli  fecco,  dry^ 
having  a rough  and  fliarp  quahty.  The 
conjecture  of  Mandelfo  is,  that  fack  is  de- 
rived 
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rived  from  Xeque^  a city  of  Mauritania, 
and  thence  tranfplanted  into  Spain.  After 
all,  the  fame  learned  Dr*  Skinner  calls 
fheriy,  JJoerry-fack^  a well-known  wine, 
derived  from  Xeres,  formerly  Efcuris,  in 
the  province  of  Andalulia.  Falftalf  him- 
felf,  in  his  profufe  commendations  of  fherry, 
terms  it  ‘ a good  fherris-fack,’  as  if  there 
were  two  forts  of  fack,  and  he  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  the  dierris.  Blount,  in  his  Glof- 
fography,  fays,  ‘ that  fherris-fack  is  fo  call- 
ed from  Xeres,  a fea-town  of  Corduba,  in 
Spain,  where  that  kind  of  flaerris  is  made.’ 
That  the  fack,  of  which  our  anceftors 
drank,  had  a tartnefs  in  it,  feems  evident 
from  their  mixing  fugar  with  it.  All  wine- 
merchants,  as  well  as  old  wine-topers,  are 
agreed,  that  at  prefent  we  have  none  of 
that  excellent  fherry  which  was  drunk  fo 
plentifully  about  forty  or  fifty  years  fmce, 
and  which  w^as  called  Brijiol  milk,  from  a 
common  practice  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city,  who  generoufly  prefented  ftrangers 
with  a glafs  of  fherry. 

R 2 
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The  liquor  which  Homer  pours  out  fo 
abundantly,  is  old  wine,  and  yet  he  calls 
it  dulcis. 

Cii/Gto  y\c\)7roroi^, 

OoYss.  Lib.  II, 

It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  old  wine  could 
really  be  fweet  wine,  becaufe  age  gives  it 
fharpnefs.  It  is  obferved,  by  a French  cri- 
tic, that  the  word  ijdu?,  or  dulcis,  flioufd  be 
tranflated  pleafant,  or  agr (cable  5 becaufe, 
fays  he,  that  tartnefs,  which  was  the 
confequence  of  wine’s  being  kept  long, 
feemed  to  be  a quality  very  agreeable  to  the 
ancients.  Hijl.  crit.  de  la  Republique  des 
Lettres,  tom  I.  p.  240. 

F or  fbnie  time  after  the  union  of  the  king’s 
and  tUike  of  York’s  companies  of  comedians, 
Fetterton,  with  general  approbation,  a6fed 
Hotfpur ; a charadter  which,  according  to 
the  laws  eflablithed  then  by  the  lord-cham- 
berlain, he  was  not  permirted  to  attempt 
during  the  time  Hart  continued  to  adtj  the 
play  of  Flenry  IV.  Firft  Part,  being  af- 
figned  to  the  king’s  company.  Towards 

the 
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the  decline  of  his  life,  Betterton  relinquifhed 
Hotfpur  to  try  his  abilities  in  FalftafFj 
and,  in  this  change  of  character,  his  pow- 
ers of  pleafmg  did  not  forfake  him ; being 
a perfedt  mafter  of  his  profeffion,  he  wore 
the  fock  with  as  much  eafe  and  grace  as  the 
bufkin.  With  the  greateft  ftock  of  merit, 
this  great  comedian  pofleffed  an  equal 
{hare  of  modefty.  He  was  ever  open  to 
advice,  and  refuied  it  from  no  man  who 
offered  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  this,  or  the  end  of 
the  laft,  century,  Ben  Jonfon,  the  adtor, 
took  a trip  to  Dublin,  where  his  great  me- 
rit gained  him  much  applaufe  with  con- 
hderable  profit. 

There  he  faw  a comic  adfor  whom  he 
much  admired,  one  Baker,  a mafter-pa- 
viour  of  Dublin.  He  excelled  in  Sir  Epi- 
cure Mammon  in  the  Alchemift,  in  the 
Spanifh  Frier,  and  more  efpecially  in  Fal- 
flaff.  Baker  would  fludy  his  parts  while 
furveying  his  workmen  in  the  ftreets. 
This  pradlice  was  once  the  occafion  of  a 
R 3 very 
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very  whimfical  adventure.  Two  of  hig 
men,  who  had  been  lately  hired  from  Chef^ 
ter  and  were  ftrangers  to  their  new  maf- 
ter’s  cuftom,  obferving,  one  day,  his  coun- 
tenance and  geftures,  while  talking  to  him- 
felf,  imagined  that  he  was  feized  with 
madnefs.  He,  on  taking  notice  of  their 
attention,  bade  them  mind  their  bufinefs. 
They  obeyed,  — but  ftill  kept  a watchful 
eye  on  him,  who  was  rehearfmg  to  him- 
felf  the  part  of  FalilafF.  He  was  in  that 
fcene  where  the  knight  furveys  the  dead 
|)ody  of  Sir  Walter  Blunt, and  faying. 
Who  have  we  here^  Sir  Walter  Blunt  ? "There's 
honour  for  you ! Upon  this,  the  fellows 
laid  hold  of  Baker,  and,  by  the  help  of 
the  by-ftanders,  tied  him  hand  and  foot, 
and,  in  fpite  of  his  refinance,  carried  him 
home  with  a great  mob  at  his  heels.* 
Jonfon  communicated  to  Betterton  this 
adfor’s  manner  of  perfonating  Falftaff, 
v/hich  he  not  only  approved,  but  adopted  j 

and 
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and  frankly  owned  that  the  paviour’s  draft 
of  Sir  John  was  more  chara6teriftical  than 
his  own. 

George  Powell,  who  was  malicious  enough 
to  envy  this  great  a6for,  and  weak  enough 
to  think  himfelf  capable  of  fupplying  his 
place,  during  the  life  of  Betterton  a6led 
FalllafF  in  his  particular  manner  5 and,  to  take 
all  advantages,  he  mimicked  him  in  thofe 
acute  pains  of  the  gout  which  fometimes 
furprifed  him  in  the  time  of  a6lion. 

Since  the  death  of  Betterton,  in  April, 
1710,  many  comedians  of  Drury-lane  The- 
atre have  tried  their  ikill  in  FalftafF;  but  molt 
of  them  with  very  indifferent  fuccefs.  By 
the  particular  command  of  Queen  Anne, 
Booth  ventured  to  put  on  the  habit  of 
Falftaff,  for  one  night  only.  That  he  did 
not  venture  a fecond  attempt  might  be 
owing  either  to  a confcious  deficiency  to 
aflame  FaiftafFs  humour,  or  a predileftioii 
for  Hotfpur  in  the  fame  play.  The  elder 
Mills  would  likewife  try  his  flcill  in  comic 
archery,  and  handled,  for  a few  nights, 
R 4 this 
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this  bow  of  Ulyfles.  But,  alas,  in  vain  ! 
His  fober  gravity  could  not  reach  the 
inimitable  mirth  of  this  ftage  - prodigy. 
Harper’s  fat  figure,  full  voice,  round  face, 
and  honeft  laugh,  rather  than  his  intelli- 
gence, fixed  him  at  laft  hi  the  jolly  knight’s 
eafy  chair. 

The  company  of  comedians  which  be- 
gan, to  acl  under  the  management  of  John 
Rich,  from  a patent  of  Charles  II.  in 
17x5,  though  confiding  of  fome  good  old 
players,  of  recruits  picked  up  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  difcontents  of 
Drury-lane,  were,  for  a long  time,  unable  to 
cope  with  the  eftabliflied  comedians  of  the 
laft-mentioned  theatre.  Lincoln’s-inn  Fields 
houfe,  it  is  true,  was  finely  decorated.  The 
fcenes  were  new.  T he  ftage  was  more  extend- 
ed than  that  of  the  rival  theatre,  and  fuperbly 
adorned  with  looking-glafs  on  both  fides  of 
the  ftage ; a circumftance,  which  Quin  faid 
was  an  excellent  trap  to  catch  aftreftes  who 
admired  their  perfons  more  than  their  pro- 
fefTion  of  afling.  But,  when  the  novelty 

was 
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was  worn  away,  the  audience  forfook  the 
new  company  for  their  old  friends  at 
Drury-lane. 

The  firft  play  adled  at  Lincoln’s-inn 
Fields,  which  fixed  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic, was  The  merry  Wives  of  Windfor.  This 
comedy  was  fo  perfectly  played  in  all  its 
parts,  that  the  critics  in  adling  univerfally 
celebrated  the  merit  of  the  performers  *, 
The  charadlers  were  fo  well  adapted  to  the 
abilities  of  the  adtors,  that  no  play  had 
been  reprefented  with  equal  Ikill  and  pro- 
priety at  that  theatre. 

The  great  applaufe  Quin  gained  in  this, 
the  feebleft  portrait  of  Falftaff,  encouraged 
him  to  venture  on  the  moft  high-feafoned 
part  of  the  chara6ler,  in  The  Firft  Part  of 
Henry  IV.  Of  this  large  compound  of  lies, 
bragging,  this  exhauftlefs  fund  of  wit  and 

humour, 

^ Falftaff,  Quin;  Ford,  Ryan;  Page,  Ogde.'i ; Sir 
Hugh  Evans,  Hippefiey;  Juftice  Shallow,  Boheme  ; 
Slender,  Chrifiopher  Bullock ; Floft  of  the  Garter, 
old  Bullock  ; Dr.  Caius,  Egieton ; Mrs.  Ford,  Mrs. 
Seymour;  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Bullock;  Mrs.  Qjiickiy, 
Mrs,  Egieton. 
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humour,  Quin  pofleffed  the  oftenfible  or 
mechanical  part  in  an  eminent  degree. 
In  perfon  he  was  tall  and  bulky : his  voice 
ftrong  and  pleafing : his  countenance  man- 
ly, and  his  eye  piercing  and  expreffive. 
In  feenes,  where  fatire  and  farcafm  were 
poignant,  he  greatly  excelled  5 particular- 
ly in  the  Witty  Triumph  over  Bar- 
dolph’s  carbuncles,  and  the  fooleries  of  the 
hoftefs.  In  the  whole  part  he  v/as  anima- 
ted, though  not  equally  happy.  His  fuper- 
cilious  look,  in  fpite  of  affuraed  gaiety, 
fometimes  unmalked  the  furlinefs  of  his 
difpofition  j however,  he  was,  notwithftand- 
ing  fome  faults,  juiily  efteemed  the  moll 
intelligent  and  judicious  Falftaff  fince  the 
days  of  Betterton.  Berry,  who  fucceeded 
Quin  at  Drury- lane,  was  neither  exa6l  in 
his  outline  nor  warm  in  his  colouring. 
He  was,  indeed,  the  Falftaff  of  a beer- 
houfe ; while  the  other  was  the  dignified 
Prefident,  where  the  choiceft  viands  and  the 
beft-flavoured  wines  were  to  be  had.  Love, 
who  came  next  in  order  at  Drury-lane, 

wanted 
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wanted  not  a good  fliare  of  vis  comica,  and 
laughed  with  eafe  and  gaiety.  To  pafs  by 
Ned  Shuter’s  exhibition  of  this  favourite 
part  would  be  unpardonable.  What  Ned 
wanted  in  judgement  he  fupplied  by  arch- 
nefs  and  drollery.  He  enjoyed  the  effects 
of  his  roguery  with  a chuckle  of  his  own 
compounding,  and  rolled  his  full  eye,  when 
detefled,  with  a moft  laughable  effe£l. 
Woodward  and  Yates  put  on  FalftalF's  ha- 
bit for  a night  only.  Their  refpe6l  for 
the  judgement  of  the  audience  prevented 
their  all'uming  the  boldnefs  of  the  charac- 
ter. I think  their  diffidence  was  greater 
than  their  deficiencies.  Thefe  excellent  co- 
mic adlors  might,  by  repeated  pradtice, 
have  reached  the  mark  which  they  mo- 
deffly  defpaired  to  hit. 

The  prefent  age  has,  in  my  opinion, 
produced  a Falftalf  who  has  more  of  the 
pleafant  and  gay  features  of  the  charafter 
than  any  adlor  I have  yet  feen.  I know  very 
well  that  fome  of  the  furviving  companions 
of  Quin  will  pronounce  it  theatrical  trea- 
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fbn  to  fuppofe  that  it  was  pofhble  for  this 
character  to  fuiwive  their  departed  friend. 
But  Nature  is  not  fo  niggardly  in  her  pro- 
ductions. The  fifing  generation  may  fee 
new  Garricks,  Barrys,  Cibbers,  and  Quins. 
While  I am  writing  this,,  a great  and  ad- 
mirable genius  has  flruck  the  world  with, 
admiration.  — Mrs.  Siddons  is  the  lawful 
fuccelTor  of  our  inoft  perfect  asSlreiles.  Much 
is  faid  of  old  fchools  and  new  fchools  in  ail- 
ing : this  lady  is  the  great  ornament  of  Na- 
ture’s fchool,  vvhicli  will  eternally  be  the 
fame. — But  to  return  to  my  fubjecl. 

Henderfon  had  many  difficulties  to  con- 
quer before  he  could  bring  Falllaff  within 
his  grapple : neither  in  perfon,  voice,  nor 
countenance,  did  he  feem  qualified  for  thq 
part.  By  the  affiftance  of  a mofi:  excellent 
judgement  he  has  contrived  to  fupply  all 
deficiencies.  In  the  impudent  dignity,  if 
I may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  of  the 
character.  Quin  greatly  excelled  all  com- 
petitors. In  the  frolickfome,  gay,  and 
humourous,  fituations  of  Falllaff,  Hen- 
derfon is  fuperior  to  every  man. 
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From  his  figure,  and  other  outward 
accomplifhments,  Falftaff  feems  to  have 
cou'ted  Quill  to  embrace  him  ; while 
Henderfon  was  obliged  to  force  him  into 
his  fervice.  Quin’s  fuperciiious  manner 
was  of  ufe  to  him  in  fcenes  where  he  wifli- 
ed  to  overawe  his  companions  into  com- 
pliance with  his  humour.  Kenderfon’s 
gay  levity  was  bell  fuited  to  midnighL 
revel  and  riotous  mirth. 

The  maftcr-adion  of  Qiiin  was  the 
detedion  of  his  cov.'ardice  by  the  prince 
and  Poins,  in  the  fecond  Ad  5 and  though, 
in  tills,  Henderfon  fhews  mucli  art  and 
true  humour,  yet  his  fiililoquy  in  delcri- 
bing  his  ragamuffin  regiment,  and  his  en- 
joying the  mifufe  of  the  king’s  prefs-mo- 
ney,  is  fo  truly  excellent,  that  it  almoft 
furpafles  every  comic  reprefentation  of  the 
ftage. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

Mortimer^  Hotfpur^  and  Owen  Glendower. 
— T"he  fcene  between  them  generally  omit- 
ted in  reprefentation.  — Meaning  of  the 
word  lewd. — Courtefy  jrom  heaven. — Mri 
Steevens  and  Mr.  Malone.  — Robe  pontifi- 
cal.— Favours  in  a bloody  malk  explained. 
— Curious  extraSi  from  Hollingjhead. — Ob- 
fervation  on  the  interview  between  the  king 
and  prince.  — Wilks,  his  excellence  in  the 
prince  of  WaleSi  — Mr.  Lewis  and  Mri 
Palmer.  — The  infide  of  a church,  — A 
brewer’s  horfe,— Artificial  nofes,— Stew’d 
prunes, — and  the  word  quailing,  explained. 
— 'Nimblenefs  of  Prince  Henry. — Accurate 
account  of  the  ojlrich. — Death  of  Hotfpur. 
— Faljiaff  and  Hotfpur. — The  difficulty  of 
raifing  a dead  body  on  a living  fijoulder.-^ 
Henderfon  and  Smith. 
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Adz  III.  Scene  I.  Hotfpur,  Wor- 
cefter,  Mortimer,  Giendower, 

HIS  interview  of  the  principal  con- 
A fpirators  has  been  often  prefented  to 
the  public,  but  could  not  preferve  a per- 
manent ftation  on  the  ftage.  It  feems  of 
great  ufe,  in  the  (Economy  of  tlie  play,  to 
unfold  the  progrefs  of  the  rebellion,  and  to 
difplay  the  paffions  and  interelts  of  the  fe- 
veral  perfons  concerned  in  it.  By  the  am- 
putation of  this  fcene,  Hotfpur’s  part  ap-  • 
peared  to  be  fo  maimed,  that  Mr,  Garrick 
infifted  on  its  being  revived.  However,  after 
the  hril  or  fecond  night’s  adting,  finding 
that  it  produced  little  or  no  effedt,  he  con^ 
fented  to  omit  it.  If  I remember  right, 
Colley  Cibber  formerly  played  Owen  Glen- 
dower.  The  necromantic  fors:eries  and 
vain  boaftings  of  the  Welchman  are  well 
contrafted  with  the  blunt  humour  and  con- 
temptuous difdain  of  Hotlpur. 
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Scene  II.  King  and  Prince  of  Wales. 

KING.  ' 

To  punilh  my  miftreadings  I 

In  this,  and  the  former  part  of  the  fpeech, 
where  Heniy  fpeaks  of  the  difpleafing  fer- 
vice  he  had  done,  Shaklpeare,  I believe, 
alludes  to  his  depofing  and  murdering  of 
Richard  II.  The  poet,  agreeably  to  hiltory, 
makes  him  keep  his  great  offences  to  his 
fovereign  conftantly  in  mind ; and  Henry’s 
continual  compunftion  and  remorfe  leffen 
our  hatred  to  the  ufurper. 

IDEM. 

-Such  lewd,  fuch  mean,  attempts ! 

The  word  lewd  has,  in  Shakfpeare,  va- 
rious meanings  > fuch  as  impudent,  illiberal, 
licencious,  and  wajiton.  Verftegan  proves 
that  it  originally  lignified  ignorant ; here, 
as  Mr.  Steevens  obferves,  it  Hands  for  /i- 
cencioiis. 

IDEM. 

And  then  I Hole  all  courtefy  from  heaven. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Steevens  has  juftified  Dr.  Warbur- 
ton,  who  fays  our  poet  in  this  alludes  to 
the  flory  of  Prometheus  flealing  fire  from 
heaven,  by  producing  a parallel  palTage 
from  Maffinger’s  Duke  of  Florence,  which 
proves  tills  author  underftood  it  in  that 
fenfe,  by  ufing  the  very  words  of  Shaldpeare. 
But  Mr.  Malone  denies  that  Shakfpeare 
dreamt  in  the  leatL  of  the  fable  of  Prome- 
theus, and  infifts  that  Henry  means  that 
he  robbed  heaven  of  its  woriliip,  as  he  did 
his  fellow- fubjeits  of  their  allegiance. 

This  is  certainly  more  than  the  author 
intended.  Courtefy  for  devotion  is  furely 
fomewhat  ftrained.  The  progrefs,  from 
eourtefy  to  humility,  is  natural  enough; 
that  Prometheus’s  ftealing  fire  from  hea- 
ven was  not  unfamiliar  to  Shakfpeare 
can  be  proved  from  a fimilar  expreffion  in 
Othello. 

—But  once  put  out  thy  light. 

Thou  cunning'ft  pattern  of  excelling  Nature, 

I know  not  where  is  that  Fr&methean\i^2X 
That  can  thy  light  relumine! 

OthellO;  A(S  V*. 


Vet.  I. 
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IDE  M. 

My  prefence,  like  a robe  pontifical. 

Such  as  popes,  patriarchs,  and  archbi- 
fhops,  wear  only  at  high  mafs. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  on  being  once  prefent 
at  high  mafs,  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  in  Paris,  was  fo  greatly  delighted 
with  the  high  ceremony  and  folemn  mufic, 
tljat  he  declared,  if  he  had  been  k’ng  of 
France,  he  would  alfo  have  officiated  as 
pontiff. 

PRINCE  OF  V/ALES. 

Stain  my  favours  in  a bloody  malk  ! 

This  is  to  be  underflood  in  the  fame 
fenfe  as  the  following  paffage  relating  to 
this  very  prince  of  Wales  in  Richard  IL 
A6l  V.  of  whom,  itisfaid,  that  he  declared, 

He  would  unto  the  ftews. 

And  from  the  common’ft  creature  pluck  a gfove,/ 

And  wear  it  as  a favour,  and  with  that 

He  v/ould  unhorfe  the  luftieft  challenger. 

This  admirable  fcene  between  King  Hen- 
ry and  his  fon  owes  its  origin  to  a very 
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exti'aordinary  and  pathetic  interview  ofthefe 
great  perfonages,  which  happened  about  a 
year  before  the  death  of  the  king.  Shak- 
fpeare  does  not  always  obferve  the  order  of 
time,  but  frequently  feledls  lituations  and 
events  to  fuit  his  own  plan.  The  parti- 
culars are  thus  recorded  by  Hollingfliead  and 
Stowe. 

“ That  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  being 
informed,  that  certain  ill-minded  perfons 
had  not  only  fpread  abroad  very  ill  reports 
of  him,  but  had  endeavoured  to  fow  dif- 
fention  between  the  king,  his  father,  and 
himfelf;  he  wrote  public  letters  to  clear 
his  reputation  j and,  to  free  himfelf  the 
better  from  fuch  afperfions,  on  the  29th  of 
June,  1412,  he  came  to  the  court  with 
certain  noblemen  and  others  his  friends.  — 
He  was  dreffed  in  a gown  of  blue  fattin, 
full  of  fmall  eyelets,  at  every  hole  the  nee- 
dle hanging  by  a filk  thread.  About  his 
arm  he  wore  a hound’s  collar  fet  full  of  SS 
of  gold.  The  court  was  then  at  Weftmin- 
fter.  The  retinue  of  the  prince,  in  obe- 
S 2 dience 
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dience  to  his  commands,  would  advance 
no  farther  than  the  fire-place,  though  fre- 
quently requefted  by  the  lords  in  waiting. 
The  prince  himfelf,  accompanied  with 
fome  of  the  king’s  houfehcld,  was  admitted 
to  his  royal  father ; who,  in  the  prefence 
of  three  or  four  perfons,  commanded  him 
to  tell  the  caufe  of  his  coming  to  him. 

“ The  prince,  kneeling  down  before  his; 
father,  faid,  — Moil  redoubted  and  fove- 
reign  lord  and  father,  I am  at  this  time 
come  to  your  prefenee  as  your  liegeman 
and  your  natural  fon,  in  ail  things  to  be 
at  your  commandment  j and  whereas  I 
underiland  you  have  in  fufpicion  my  de- 
meanor againil  your  grace,  you  know  very 
well,  that,,  if  I knew  any  man  in  this' 
realm  of  whom  you  ihould  iland  in  fear, 
my  duty  were  to  puniili  that  perfon,- 
thereby  ro  remove  that  grief  from  your 
heart  j then  how  much  more  ought  I fuf- 
fer  death  to  eafe  your  grace  of  that  grief 
which  you  have  of  me,  being  your  natural- 
fon  and  liegeman-j  and  to  that  end  I have 

made 
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made  myfelf  ready,  by  confefllng  and  re- 
ceiving the  facrament ; and  therefore  I 
befeech  you,  moft  redoubted  lord  and  dear 
father,  for  the  honour  of  God,  to  eafe 
your  heart  of  all  fuch  fulpicion  you  have  of 
me,  and  to  difpatch  me  here  with  this  fame 
dagger,  (and  withal  delivered  to  the  king 
his  dagger  in  all  humble  reverence,  adding 
farther,  that  his  life  was  not  fo  dear  to 
him  that  he  wiflied  to  live  one  day  with  his 
dlfpleafure  j)  and,  therefore,  in  thus  rid- 
ding me  out  of  life,  and  yourfelf  from  ail 
fufpicion,  here,  in  prefence  of  thefe  lords, 
and  before  God,  at  the  day  of  the  general 
judgement,  1 faithfully  proteft clearly  to  for- 
give you. 

“ The  king,  herewith  moved,  call  from 
him  the  dagger,  and,  embracing  the 
prince,  kiiTed  him ; and,  with  lliedding 
tears,  confefled  that  indeed  he  had  him 
partly  in  fufpk:ion,  though  now,  as  he 
perceived,  not  with  juft  caufe ; and  from 
^henceforth  no  report  Ihould  have  him  in 
S 3 miftruft; 
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miftruft } and  this  he  promifed  from  his 
honour.” 

In  this  fcene,  between  the  King  and 
Prince,  Shakfpeare  has  not  ufed  one  harfh 
or  obfcure  word}  the  language  is  clear, 
flowing,  and  majeftic,  well  adapted  to 
charafter.  Though  it  is  little  more  than 
a fine  pidure  of  ftill  life,  not  blended  with 
pity  or  terror,  the  great  ingredients  of 
tragic  paflion,  by  the  admirable  Ikill  of  the 
writer  it  is  rendered  abundantly  interefting 
and  affeding. 

I have  already  obferved  that  Winterlhul, 
whofirftaded  the  King  after  the  Reftora- 
tion,  was  a comedian  of  merit.  Cibber 
draws  a mafterly  pidure  of  Kynafton’s  be-p 
haviour  in  this  fcene,  to  which  I mull  refer 
the  reader. 

The  elder  Mills  wanted  dignity  of  de- 
portment neceffary  to  reprefent  the  gran- 
deur and  majefty  of  the  charader,  which 

were  eminently  fupplied  by  Boheme.  

Kavard  was  decent,  but  without  fpirit; 
Benfiey  is  only,  perl|aps,  deficient  in  perfon. 

The 
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The  Prince  of  Wales  by  Wilks  was  one 
of  the  moft  perfedt  exhibitions  of  the  the- 
atre. Wilks  threw  afide  the  libertine 
gaiety  of  Hal,  when  he  afliimed  the  prince- 
ly deportment  of  Henry.  At  the  Boar’s 
Head  he  was  lively  and  frolicfome  j in  the 
reconciliation  with  his  father,  his  peni- 
tence was  gracefully  becoming,  and  his  re- 
folution  of  amendment  noble  and  affec- 
ting. In  his  challenge  of  Hotfpur,  his 
defiance  was  equally  gallant  and  modefl. 
In  his  combat  with  that  nobleman,  his  fire 
was  tempered  with  moderation,  and  his  re- 
flexions on  thedeatii  of  the  great  rebel,  ge- 
nerous and  pathetic.  The  Hotfpur  of  Booth, 
though  a fine  portrait  of  courage,  hu- 
mour, and  gallantry,  was  not  fuperior  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  by  Wilks.  It  is  nodif- 
grace  to  Mr,  Lewis  and  Mr.  Palmer,  who 
are  both  aXors  of  great  merit,  and  deferve 
much  commendation  in  their  feveral  repre- 
fentations  of  Prince  Henry,  to  be  inferior  to 
the  accomplifhed  Wilks. 

S 4 
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FALSTAFF. 

And  I have  not  forgotten  theinfideofa  church  I am 
a pepper-corn,  a brewer’s  horfe ! The  infide  of  a 
church ! 

It  requires  no  fagacity  to  fee  that  the  in- 
J^de  of  a church  is  not  one  of  thpfe  vile  com- 
parifons,  as  Prince  Henry  termed  the 
knight’s  fimiles  in  a former  fcene ; it  is 
certainly  a repetition  of  his  confeffing  that 
he  was  utterly  unacquainted  with  any 
place  of  devotion.  — I Ibelieve,  in  the  days 
of  Shakfpeaie,  brewers  horfes  did  not  re- 
femble  thofe  of  our  days,  like  thofe  of  Thrale 
or  my  friends  Hammond  and  Richardfon ; 
they  were  probably  poor  jades,  worn  out 
withfervice;  andtherefore  thecomparifonof 
the  fat  F a’ftaff  with  a lean  Rofinante  is  not  fo 
idle,  L ibere’gn  cf  Henry  IV.  the  buh- 
nefs  of  brewing  was  carried  on  by  females.^ 
Whether  the  men  chiefly  employed  them- 
felves,  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  in  the 
occupation  of  brewing,  I know  not. 

HOSTESS. 


^ PIsnry’s  H’fiory  of  Greai-Britaino 
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HOSTESS. 

You  owe  me  money,  Sir  John  ; and  now  you  pick  a 
quarrel  to  beguile  me  of  it. 

This  is  a good  preparative  for  the  arreft 
of  Falftaff  in  the  Second  Part  of  Henry 
IV. 

FALSTAFF. 

Let  him  coin  his  nofe. 

In  Shakfpeare’s  time,  a large  carbuncled 
nofe  was  a richer  joke  than  it  is  now,  as 
may  appear  from  this  farcaftical  defcrip- 
tion  of  one  by  Faiftaff.  For  fuch  charac- 
ters as  the  Jew  of  Malta  and  Bardolph,  the 
a6lors  made  ufe  of  artificial  nofes^. 

IDEM. 

There  is  no  more  faith  in  thee  than  In  a Jiewed prune. 

To  explain  at  full  what  is  meant  by 
Jiewed  prunes,  Mr.  Steevens  has  given  no 
lefs  than  fourteen  authorities  from  old 
books  and  plays.  I would  recommend  to 
that  gentleman  to  be  content  with  one  half 

of 


* Vide  Mr,  Read’s  note  on  a pafTage  in  the  Jew  of 
Malta. 
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of  thefe  quotations ; which,  with  Dr.  Far- 
mer’s account  of  the  price  of  a ftewed 
prune,  will,  I think,  fatisfy  every  reafon- 
abie  man. 

A6t  IV.  Scene  I. 

HOTSPUR. 

There  is  no  quailing  now. 

The  word  quailing  is  very  expreffive, 
and  taken  from  the  nature  of  the  quail  y 
which  of  all  birds  is  one  of  the  moft  ti- 
mo.’*ous  as  well  as  lafcivious. 

‘ ‘ The  Arabs,  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  do  not  fpring 
game  with  dogs ; but,  lhading  themfelves 
with  a piece  of  canvas  ftretched  upon  two 
reeds  into  the  lhade  of  a door,  they  walk 
through  avenues  where  they  expeft  to  find  it. 
The  canvas  is  ufually  fpotted,  or  painted  with 
the  figure  of  a leopard ; and,  a little  below 
the  top,  there  is  one  or  more  holes,  for 
the  fowler  to  look  through  and  fee  what 
pafies  before  him.  Quails,  and  fuch-like 
birds  as  do  not  feed  in  flocks,  will,  upon 
fight  of  the  canvas,  Jland  Jiill  and  look 

afionijhed. 
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ajlonijhed.  This  gives  the  fportfman  an 
opportunity  of  coming  very  near  them ; 
and  then,  refting  the  canvas  upon  the 
ground,  and  direfting  the  muzzle  of  his 
piece  through  one  of  the  holes,  knocks 
down  fometimes  a whole  covey  of  them,” 

Shaw’s  Travels. 

With  the  Egyptians,  the  quail  was  an 
emblem  of  impiety  j the  voice  of  that  bird 
^as  fuppofed  to  be  difplealing  to  the  gods. 

Scene  IV. 

WOR.CESTE  R. 

We  of  the  offering  fide* 

That  is,  we  who  make  propofals  for  al- 
teration of  government,  and  offer  new 
terms  to  the  people : fuch  as  a king  with 
a jufler  title  to  the  crown  than  he  has 
whom  we  call  ufurperj  and  many  other 
new  articles  to  gain  the  public  favour  and 
affiflance. 


HOTSPUR. 
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HOTSPUR. 

The  nimble-footed  mad-cap  Prince  of  Wales. 

Shakfpeare  rarely  bellows  his  epithets  at 
random,  fays  Mr.  Steevens.  Mr.  Bowie 
had  made  an  obfervation  fomething  like 
this  upon  a fimilar  paflage  in  the  fecond 
adl  of  this  play.  But,  although  I am  wil- 
ling to  grant  his  highnefs  was  as  fwift- 
footed  as  Achilles,  yet  I hope  1 lhall  be 
excufed  from  giving  credit  to  what  is  quo- 
ted gravely  from  an  hillorian  : for,  if  Hal 
himfelf  would  not  believe  that  Hotfpur 
could  ‘ ride  up  a hill  perpendicular,  and 
kill  a fparrow  flying,’ — neither  will  I fub- 
fcribe  to  a w'riter  who  tells  us,  that  ‘ Henry 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  his  companions, 
would  run  after  a flag,  and  take  him,  with- 
out hounds,  or  any  weapon  whatfoever.’ 

VERNON. 

All  plum’d  like  eftridges. 

The  beft  and  mofl  accurate  account  we 
have  of  the  oflrich  is  to  be  found  in  Dr. 

Shaw’s 
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Shaw’s  Travels,  v/hieh  is  indeed  a good 
commentary  on  feveral  verfes  of  the  39th 
chapter  of  Job.  As  that  learned  writer’s 
defci  iption  is  taken  from  his  own  perfonai 
knowledge,  I fliall  quote  a paiTage  relating 
to  the  uncommon  fwiftnefs  and  beauty  of 
the  oftrich. 

“ When  any  of  thefe  birds  are  fa rprifed, 
by  coming  fuddenly  upon  them,  wliilil: 
they  are  feeding  in  feme  valley,  or  behind 
fome  rocky  or  fmall  eminence  in  the  deferts, 
they  will  not  flay  to  be  curioufly  viewed 
and  examined;  neither  are  the  Arabs  dex- 
trous enough  to  overtake  them,  though 
they  are  mounted  upon  their  jinfes,  or 
horfes  of  family.  when  they  raife 

ihemfehes  up  for  flight,  laugh  at  the  borfle  and 
his  rider.*  They  afford  him  an  opportuni- 
ty only  of  admiring,  at  a diftance,  the  ex- 
traordinary agility,  and  the  ftatelinefs  like- 
wife,  of  their  motions ; the  richnefs  of 

their 


^ Job,  clu  XKK\K.  Vvrfe  iHn 
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their  plumage^  and  the  great  propriey 
there  was  of  afcribing  to  them  an  expanded 
quivering  wing.*  Nothing  certainly  can  be 
more  beautiful  and  entertaining  than  fuch 
a fight:  the  wings,  by  their  repeated, 

though  unwearied,  vibrations,  equally  fer- 
ving  them  for  fails  and  oars ; whilft  their 
feet,  no  lefs  aflifting  in  conveying  them  out 
of  fight,  are  no  lefs  infenfible  of  fati- 
gue.” Shaw’s  Travels  into  Africa. 

HOTSPUR. 

Tajk^d  the  whole  fiate. 

Tdajked  is  a word,  in  the  old  Chronicles, 
for  taxed. 


IDEM. 


‘ To  feek  out 


This  head  of  fafery.- 


So  Worcefter,  in  the  laft  fcene  of  the  firft 
a£l: 


And  it  is  no  little  reafon  bids  us  fpeed. 

To  fave  our  heads  by  railing  of  a heade 

Ad: 


* Verfe  13. 
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A6l  V.  Scene  IL 

PRINCE  HENRY. 

Heaven  forbid  a flialJovv  fcratch  fliould  drive 

The  Prince  of  W ales  from  fuch  a field  as  this; 

Henry  was  prefent,  though  then  very 
young,  being  fcarcely  fifteen  years  of  age, 
at  the  battle  of  Shrewfoury  j where  he 
fought  bravely,  and  was  wounded : he 
would  not  leave  the  field  of  battle,  though 
earneftly  intreated  by  ieveral  of  the  nobi- 
lity. 

J 0 E M. 

And  now  two  paces  of  the  vileft  earth 

Is  room  enough.  

Mors  fola  fatetur 

^uantula  Jint  hominum  corpufcula. 

Juvenal.  Sat.  X. 

The  King,  according  to  Hall,  who  is 
copied  by  Hollingfiiead,  fought  very 
ftoutly,  and  killed,  with  his  own  hand, 
thirty -fix  of  the  rebels.  Though  the  fame 
authors  exprefs  themfelves  fomewhat  ob- 

fcurely. 
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fcurely,  yet  we  may  gather  from  the  con- 
text that  Percy  was  (lain  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Stowe  fays,  that  Hotfpur,  run- 
iiing  forward  amongft  the  tbickefl:  of  the 
snemy,  was  flain. 

FALSTAFF. 

Therefore,  fir.^ah,  with  anew  Wound  in  your  thigh^ 

A man  of  genius  has  taken  pains  to  ref^ 
cue  the  chara<Sler  of  FalftalF  from  the 
charge  of  cowardice  j * not  confidering, 
that,  if  the  knight  is  proved  to  be  a mart 
of  courage,  half  the  mirth  he  raifes  is 
quite  loft  and  mifplaced.  The  Prince  and 
Poins  obtained,  by  their  contrivance,  fueh 
evident  proofs  of  his  daftardly  fpirit,  that 
the  whole  mirth,  in  the  admired  fcene  of 
his  detedled  tergiverfation,  depends  upon 
it.  Old  Jack  is  fo  fairly  hunted  down,  by 
the  plain  tale  and  keen  reproaches  of  the 
Prince^  that  he  is  reduced  to  the  necefllty 


* Effay  on  the  CharaiStcr  of  FalftaiE 
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of  excufmg  his  want  of  courage,  by  attri- 
buting his  fear  to  inftmcl : but,  if  any 
proof  of  bis  timidity  be  yet  wanting,  we 
have,  in  this  fcene,  fuch  as  bids  de- 
fiance to  all  quedioii)  for  Faiftalf,  not 
fatisfied  with  feeing  the  dead  body  of  Per- 
cy before  him,  to  make  all  fure,  wounds 
the  corpfe  in  the  thigh.  Nobody,  I believe, 
is  angry  that  he  afterwards  fvvears  he  kil- 
led him.  1 cannot  think  that  the  author 
intended  any  thing  more,  by  his  ingenious 
Efl'ay  on  the  Charadler  of  FalftalF,  than 
to  convince  the  public  that  he  was  very 
competent  to  fupport  any  hypothefis  by 
brilliancy  of  wit  and  plaufibility  of  argu- 
ment. 

I D M. 

I’l!  follow,  as  they  fay,  for  the  hope  of  reward  ! 

No  joke  ever  raifed  fuch  loud  and  re- 
peated mirth,  in  the  galleries,  as  Sir  John’s 
labour  in  getting  the  body  of  Percy  on 
his  back.  If  Hotfpur  and  Falftafi  had 
been  on  ill  terms,  or  any  quarrel  had  taken 
place  between  them,  the  hero,  if  he  was 

VoL.  I.  T fo 
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fo  inclined,  could  have  teazed  the  fat  knight 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  have  given  him  no 
little  vexation.  How  Booth  and  Harper 
managed  this  pantomimic  feene  is  not 
very  eafy  to  tell.  Booth’s  weight  and 
roundnefs  of  figure  would  render  the  bulky 
Harper’s  lifting  him  on  his  back  worfe  than 
walking  a hundred  yards  on  uneven 
ground.  Quit!  had  little  or  no  difficulty 
in  perching  Garrick  upon  his  fhoulders, 
who  looked  like  a dwarf  on  the  back  of 
a giant.  But,  oh ! how  he  tugged  and 
toiled  to  raife  Barry  from  the  ground  ! 
As  they  were  rivals,  and  occafionally  jarred, 
we  may,  without  breach  of  charity,  fup- 
pofe,  that  Hotfpur  foraetimes  enjoyed  the 
Ivveat  of  FalftafF.  If  the  dead  man  was 
not  friendly  to  the  living,  he  might  have 
made  the  weighing  him  up  an  Herculean 
labour. 

At  length  this  upper-gallery  merrimtot: 
was  done  away  by  the  difficulties  which 
Henderfon  encountered  in  getting  Smith 
oft  his  fhoulders.  So  much  time  was  con- 

fumed 
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fumed  In  this  pick-a-back  bufmefs,  that 
the  fpeftators  grew  tired,  or  rather  dif- 
gufted.  It  was  thought  beft,  for  the  fu- 
ture, that  fome  of  Faiftaff’s  ragamuffins 
fhould  bear  off  the  dead  body  . 

Scene  the  laft. 

KING. 

Ill-fpirited  Worcefter,  did  we  not  fend  grace^ 

Pardon,  and  love,  to  all  of  you  — 

This  reproof  of  Worcefter’s  malignity  is 
agreeable  to  hiftorical  fact. 


T 


King 
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King  Henry  IV,  Second 
Part. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.  owifig  to  the  Suc- 
cefs  of  the  firf. — When  regifiered. — Sbak- 
fpeare's  age.  — Ben  fonfon.  Rumour.  — 
Dr.  fohnfons  diflribution  of  certain  lines. 
■—  Mandrake  explained.  — Walkers  in  St. 
PauVs. — All ftngle  combatants  givethe  lie.— 
Remark  on  the  word  old.  — The  original 
acior  of  Falfaff.  — Hunt  Counter.  — Sin- 
gle wit.  — Boma?!  the  abler.  — Text  re- 
flored. — ^ean  and  feller.— Fujlilari an. 
— Cards  eaten  by  a gamefer.  — Propofed 
alteration  of  the  text.  — Lady  Percy  and 
Northumberland.  — Pifiol  and  Theophilus- 
Cibber. — Stage  Mutineers.  — O'verfght  of 
the  author. — Death  of  Glendower, 


THE 
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■ H E fuccfcfs  of  the  Firft  Part  of  Hen- 


ry IV.  muft  have  been  uncommon, 
for  it  appears,  from  Mr.  Malone’s  Chro- 
nological feries  of  our  author’s  plays, 
tha  it  was  entered  into  the  Stationers 
books  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1598, 
entitled  the  Pliftory  of  Henry  IV.  The 
writer  did  not,  at  that  time,  perhaps,  fore- 
fee that  he  fliould  be  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue the  ftory.  However,  the  Second 
Part  of  Plenry  IV.  was  regiftered,  in  the 
fame  books,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1599.  Shakfpeare  was  not  more  than 
thirty-four  years  r>ld  when  thefe  admirable 
produfUons  of  his  genius  were  exhi- 
bited. If  I could  pollibly  envy  the  plea- 
fure  which  the  audiences  enjoyed  in  old 
times,  it  would  be  for  that  iiiconceiva- 
ble  delight  which  intelligent  auditors  mud: 
have  felt  at  the  fiirt  acting  of  Shak- 
fpeare’s  nobleft  dramas.  Methinks  I fee 
and  hear  the  tumultuous  joy  and  thundering 
applaufe  which  the  unparallded  charafter 


of 
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of  FalftafF  muft  have  afforded  at  his  firfl 
reprdentation ! A charader,  fo  fuperior  to 
the  conception  of  the  brighteft  fancy, 
muft  have  ftruck  them  with  aftonifhment ! 
To  have  feen  Ben  Jcnfon,  with  an  afiu^ 
med  countenance  of  gaiety,  and  with  envy 
in  his  heart,  join  the  groupe  of  laughers 
and  applauders,  muft  have  added  to  the 
pleafure  of  our  author’s  real  friends  and 
admirers. 

The  Prologue. 

Rumour  is  fo  eafv  and  piain  a Hop^ 

The  wavering  multitude 

Can  play  upon  it. 

Rumour  is  here  compared  to  a mufical  in-- 
ftrument.  So  Hamlet,  in  Ihewing  a flute 
to  Guilderftern : 

Can  you  play  upon  this  pipe? 

Why,  ’tis  as  eafy  as  lying. 

Look  you,  thefe  (^re  the  Jlops. 

A£l  I.  Scene  I. 

NORTHUMBERLANI). 

Every  minute  now 

Should  be  the  father  of  feme  ftratagem. 


Thai 
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That  is,  fliould  bi-ing  forth  fome  great 
event. 

1 O £ U. 

— Ha  \ — — Again  ! 

Said  he  young  Harry  Percy’s  fpur  was  cold  i 

Northumberland,  by  the  word  agaln^  calls 
upon  Travers  to  repeat  what  the  man  on 
horfeback  faid  of  Harry  Percy. 

IDEM. 

So  looks  the  ftrond,  v/hereon  th’  imperious  flood 
Haih  left  a witnefsM  ufurpation. 

The  mind’s  diflrefs,  when  ftrongly  pi6l:ured 
on  the  countenance,  is  finely  expreffed  by 
Otway,  in  his  Venice  Preferved, 

Then,  Jaffier,  (houldft  thou  not  wear 
Xhofe  jegh  t)J  woe  upon  thy  face, 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Yef,  for  all  this,  fay  not  that  Percy’s  dead  ! 

Dr.  Johnfon  would  give  this  fine  to  Bar- 
dolph;  however,  he  does  not  offer  to  al- 

T 4 ter 
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ter  the  text,  but  candidly  propofes  a mode 
of  diftributing  the  parts  of  the  fpeech, 
\vhich  he  thinks  belong  to  feveral  interlo- 
cutors. I cannot  fee  any  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  it.  Grief  is  talkative,  and  can  bear 
no  interruption.  Cibber,  who  has  not  un- 
fkilfully  adapted  this  fcene  to  the  circum- 
ftance  of  Prince  Edward’s  murder,  in  the  tra- 
gedy of  Richard  Hi.  has  given  this  line  to 
King  Henry,  the  father  of  Edward,  and  has 
thereby  rendered  the  fcene  more  afre6fing. 
Morton  is,  I think,  too  much  over- 
whelmed with  the  weight  of  his  unhaj>py 
tidings  to  reafon  fo  concluhvely  and  coolly 
as  in  the  lines  which  Dr.  Johnfon  gives  to 
him.  Lord  Bardolph  very  properly  breaks 
filence,  by  faying, 

I cafinot  thinkj  my  lord,  your  fon  is  dead. 

The  celebrated  imprecation  of  Northum- 
berland, fo  defervedly  praifed  by  Addifon 
and  Dr.  Johnfon,  Cibber  would  not  lofej 
he  tranfplanted  feveral  lines  of  it  into  his 

fourth 
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fourth  a£V,  and  with  the  remainder  hs 
clofed  the  dying  fpeech  of  Richard. 

Scene  II.  Falftaff  and  Page. 

FALSTAFF. 

Thou  whorefon  mandrake. 

Mandrake  is  an  herb  of  a narcotic  and 
cold  quality  ; efpecially  the  root,  which  is 
large,  and  draped  like  thofe  of  parfnip, 
carrot,  v/hite  briony,  &c.  and,  in  old 
times,  has  been  applied  to  deaden  pain  in 
parts  to  be  opened  or  cut  off.  Its  roots 
are  fometimes  forked  j which  made  the 
fruitful  heads  of  antiquity  fancy  they  were 
like  the  legs  or  thighs  of  man,  and  de- 
rive its  Greek  name,  quaji  Andragora, 
quod  inter  eradicandum  ejulatur  et  humanam 
refert  'vccem.  Pythagoras  calls  it  Anthro- 
pomoi-phus  ; Columella,  Semihomo ; Al- 
bert us  de  Mandragora,  Driidus  de  Mon- 
llris,  Kircherus  de  Magi  a Paraftatica, 
Pdiny,  (Nat.  Hid.)  and  others,  have  run 
into  the  fame  conceit,  The  ancients  be- 
lieved 


\ 
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lieved  it  grew  only  at  places  of  execution, 
out  of  the  urine  and  fat  of  the  dead ; that, 
in  eradication,  it  flirieked  j and  that  it 
brought  calamity  on  fuch  as  pulled  or  dug 
it  up  : to  prevent  which  difaflers,  Pliny 
gives  directions  at  large  to  be  obferved  in 
pulling  it. 

Cunning  impoftors  have  confirmed  thefe 
errors,  by  choofing  forked  roots  out  of  it, 
and  carving,  in  fome,  the  generative  parts 
of  men  j in  others,  thofe  of  women  j and 
putting  into  fmall  holes,  made  in  proper 
places,  the  grains  of  millet,  barley,  or 
the  like,  and  fetting  them  in  a moift  place 
till  they  grew  and  fent  forth  blades  j which, 
when  dried,  look  like  hair.  For  the  dif- 
covery  of  thefe  cheats,  we  are  beholden  to 
Matthioli,  Crollius,  Sir  Thomas  Brown, 
and  others.  Murphys  Lucian ^ note  to  7/? 
men  Mifanthropos. 

Machiavel  wrote  a diverting,  but  very 
licencious,  comedy,  called  Mandragora. 

IDEM. 

To  bear  a gentleman  in  hand, 

fa 
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7* ? hear  a gentleman  in  hand  fignifies  not 
pnly  keeping  him  in  expectation,  but  alfo 
with  the  farther  defign  not  to  comply  with 
the  gentleman’s  requefl, 

IDEM. 

I bought  him  in  Paulas, 

That  is,  I picked  him  up  there.  That  St. 
Paul’s  Church-yard  was,  till  the  latter  end 
of  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  a common  refort 
for  all  forts  of  people  we  find  from  Pope’s 
Eflay  on  Ci  iticifm : 

Nor  is  Paul’s  church  more  free  thanPauPsChurch-yard* 

Jn  Shakfpeare’s  time,  it  was  not  only 
a place  for  idle  people,  cheats,  and  knights 
of  the  poll,  but  for  politicians,  courtiers, 
and  others,  who  met  there  to  hear  court 
and  city  news,  and  difcufs  political  matters. 
This  information  Olborne  gives  us,  wdio 
was  himfelf  an  ambulator  in  St.  Paul’s. 

IDEM. 

You  lie  in  your  throat  if  you  fay  I am  any  other. 

The  lie  direCl  preceded,  or  accompanied, 
all  challenges  from  the  combatants,  with 

fand- 
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fand-bags,  to  kings  and  emperors,  who 
fought  armed  at  all  points. 

FAI.STAFF. 

Very  w li,  my  lord,  very  well. 

Mr.  Theobald’s  remark  that  the  word 
eld,  in  the  quarto  edition,  placed  before 
this  fpeech,  refers  to  the  word  Oldcajile^ 
cannot  ealUy  be  refuted.  Mr.  Steevens’s 
ohfervation  tliat  old  might  Hand  for  the 
beginning  of  an  actor’s  furname  is  not 
very  folid.  The  actor  of  FalftafF  was  un- 
doubtedly Lotvin.  On  looking  over  the 
feveral  lifts  of  adtors  names  fixed  to  the 
editions  of  Shakfpeare,  Ben  Jonfon,  and 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  there  is  not  one 
%vhich  begins  with  Gld. 

IDEM. 

^^You  hunt  counter. 

With  fubmiftion  to  Dr.  Johnfon  and 
Mr.  Steevens,  I think  FalftafF  by  hunt 
counter  alludes  to  the  bufinefs  of  a TipftafF, 
who,  by  the  judges  warrants,  conveys  of- 
fenders to  fafe  cuftody.  The  chief  juftic? 

talks 
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talks  of  punifliing  FalilafF  by  the  heels; 
and,  if  he  had  put  his  threat  into  execu- 
tion, the  officer  then  prefent  with  him 
muffi  have  been  employed  in  that  feiwice. 
The  head  of  the  law,  in  this  fcene,  does 
not  appear  in  the  charadler  of  a private 
gentleman,  but  dreffed  in  his  robes  of  of- 
fice, and,  confequently,  with  proper  atten- 
dants to  commit  deiinqoents  to  prifon. 

CHIEF  JUSTICE. 

Your  wit  is  Angle. 

I am  always  difndent  of  my  lopi- 
nion  when  I cannot  affient  to  tlie  j adge- 
ment  of  two  fuch  eminent  critics  as  Dr. 
Johnfon  and  Mr.  Steevens.  The  firft  fup- 
pofes  that,  by  fingle  wit^  Shakfpeare  means 
that  which  is  unfafliionable  ; and  tlie 
latter,  that  Falftaff  had  more  fat  than  wit. 
The  chief  juftice,  in  my  opinion,  intends 
to  reproach  him  with  being  foiely  mafter 
of  that  wit  which  promoted  dilTipation, 
licencioufnefs,  and  debauchery.  That  'liis 
ideas  and  pradfice  were  perfectly  confor- 
mable. 
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mable,  he  was  become  fo  habituated  to 
loofe  difcourfe  and  a profligate  mode  of 
living,  that  he  could,  not  reform.  In 
fiiort,  fays  the  chief  juftice,  your  v/it  is 
confined  to  one  fubjeft,  you  are  a perfe6f 
ftranger  to  reafoning  on  any  topic,  except 
that  which  is  connected  with  luxury,  and 
leads  to  the  tavern  or  the  bawdy-houfe. 

The  charafter  of  the  chief  juftice,  in 
this  play,  is  that  of  grave  dignity,  and  of 
authority  tempered  with  lenity.  It  was 
rendered  important,  many  years  fince,  by 
Mr.  Eoman,  the  contemporary  of  Better- 
ton  j who  maintained  the  ferious  deport- 
ment of  the  judge  with  the  graceful  cafe  of 
the  gentleman. 

$cene  III,  Archbifhop  of  York,  Kaftings, 
Mowbray,  and  Lord  Bardolph. 

HASTINGS. 

It  never  yet  did  hurt 

To  lay  down  likelihoods  and  forms  of  hope. 

LORD  BARDOLP  II. 

Yes,  in  this  prefcnt  quality  of  war, 

Indeed  of  inftant 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Pope  altered  the  reading  of  the  two 
laft  lines  thus : 

Yes,  if  the  prefent  quality  of  war 
Impede  the  inhant  adt. 

Which,  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  w'as  filently 
embraced  by  Theobald,  Sir  T.  Hanmer, 
and  Dr.  Warburton.  But  Dr.  Johnfon, 
with  diffidence,  propofes  to  read : 

Yes,  in  this  prefer-t  quality  of  Vv'ar, 

Indeed  of  inftant  action, 

Mr.  Steevens  thinks  impel  might  be  die 
word  j and  Mr.  Toilet  fuppofes  inftanctd 
might  be  admitted.  I fnali  offer  a very 
flight  alteration,  which  may  poffibly  re- 
flore  the  genuine  reading  1 

Yes,  in  this  prefent  quality  of  war^ 

In  deed  of  inftant  adfion. 

By  diffolving  the  adverb,  indeed,  into  die 
prepofition  in  and  the  fubftantive  deed, 
fenfe  is  made  of  the  paffage,  without  any 
violence  to  the  text.  “ It  certainly  (fays 
Lord  Bardolph)  is  hurtful  to  build  upon 
fortuitous  hopes,  if  by  them  we  are  tempt- 
ed into  adlion  unprepared.” 

Aa 
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HOSTESS. 

I am  undone  by  his  going. 

If  Falftaff  goes  to  the  wars  without  pay-* 
ing  me  his  debt,  I fhall  be  ruined. 

F A li  S T A F F. 

Throw  the  quean  into  the  kennel. 

^ean  is  a word  feldom  uied  now.  It 
means,  in  general  acceptation,  a woman 
lewd  in  her  perfon,  and  vociferous  in  her 
difeourfe.  Originally,  fays  Verftegan,  it 
fignified  a barren  old  cow. 

HOSTESS. 

Thou  art  a man-queller. 

The  word  queller  was  formerly  written 
cv^eller^  and  fignified  a troubler  or  tor- 
mentor. Anciently,  fays  Verftegan,  it 
fometimes  meant  a hanseman. 

FALSTAFF. 

Away,  you  fcullion  ! you  rarnpallian  ! you  fuflila** 
rian  ! I’il  tickle  your  cataftrophe  ! 

This  is  certainly  addrefled  to  the  hoftefs. 
Scullion  is  plain  enough.  Rarnpallian, 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Steevens  fays,  is  an  old  rampant  prof- 
titute ; and,  we  may  add,  perhaps,  a 
dealer  in  fuch  goods.  Fuflilarian  is  a 
bitter  farcafm,  fignifying,  from  the  word 
fujiy,  that  fhe  was  ftale  and  mufty.  The 
lady,  in  Gay’s  comedy  of  the  Diftrelfed 
Wife,  calls  her  own  and  her  hufband’s  re- 
lations old fujiies.  As  to  Fll  tickle  your  ca~ 
tajirophcy  if  we  confider  the  fpeaker,  and 
to  whom  it  was  fpoken,  the  meaning  may 
be  eafily  guelfed. 

FALSTAFF. 

My  lord,  I will  not  undergo  this  fneap. 

Mr.  Pope  has  explained  a fneap  to  be  a re- 
buke. But  Mr.  Steevens,  not  content 
with  this,  has  (befides  referring  us  to 
Ray’s  Proverbs)  produced  no  lefs  than 
three  authorities  to  prove  the  fame  thing ; 
for,  what  is  to  check,  but  to  rebuke  ? Sneap 
has,  by  lofing  a letter,  been  changed  into 
flap.  - 

HOSTESS, 

I hope  you  will  come  to  fupper. 

VoL.  I. 


u 
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Here  this  foolifh  woman  is  cajoled  by  the 
knight  to  increafe  her  debt  by  pawning  her 
plate,  — and  this  is  very  eafily  accounted 
for,  by  refolving  her  behaviour  into  the 
power  of  cuftom.  The  hoftefs  could  not 
endure  the  melancholy  thoughts  of  having 
her  rooms  unoccupied  by  her  old  guefts, 
FaHlaff  and  his  companions. 

Scene  II.  Prince  and  Poins. 

P O I N S, 

I will  fteep  this  letter  ia  fack,  and  make  him  eat  it* 

Mr.  Steevens  quotes  the  ftory  of  an  ap- 
paritor who  was  obliged  to  eat  a citation, 
wax  and  all,  by  the  famous  Robert  Green. 
Modern  times  can  produce  nothing  like 
this,  except  the  contrivance  of  a noted 
gamefter,  who,  determining  at  all  e- 
vents  to  win  a pretty  large  fum  of  money, 
refolved  to  deftroy  the  evidence  of  a card 
againft  him  j and,  calling  for  two  dices  of 
bread  and  butter,  and  clapping  the  ob- 
noxious witnefs  between  them,  he  fairly 
devoured  it,  and  won  the  game. 


PRINCE 
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PRINCE  HENRY. 

From  a god  to  a bull ! a heavy  defcenfion  ! 

The  word  heavy  feems  to  convey  no  ap- 
pohte  meaning.  I ftiould  imagine  Shak- 
fpeare  wrote  heavenly  defcenfion,  and  the 
words  which  follow  feem  to  juftify  this 
reading, — It  voas  Jove's  cafe.  It  was  a de- 
fcent  from  heaven  by  Jupiter  himfelf. 
From  a prince  to  a 'prentice,  a low  transfer-^ 
motion,  feems  to  be  contrafted  with  the  for- 
mer metamorphofis. 

Scene  III.  Northumberland,  Lady 
Percy,  &c. 

LADY  PERCY. 

For  thofe,  who  could  fpeak  low  and  tardily, 
Would  turn  their  own  perfections  to  abufe 
To  feem  like  him. 

This  is  the  general  pra£lice  of  inferior 
minds,  to  catch  at,  and  imitate,  the  defe6ts 
of  great  fpirits,  becaufe  eafily  attained, 
rather  than  emulate  their  noble  and  gene- 
rous qualities.  This  admirable  fpeech  of 
Lady  Percy,  in  which  Ihe  endeavours  to 
U 2 dilTuade 
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diffuade  Northumberland  from  joining  the 
revolters,  by  putting  him  in  mind  of  Hot- 
fpur’s  fate,  concludes  with  a moft  beauti- 
ful pi6ture. 

Had  my  fweet  Harry  bad  but  half  their  numbers. 
To-day  might  I,  hanging  on  Hotfpur’s  neck. 

Have  talk’d  of  Monmouth’s  grave  ! 

NORTHUMBERLAND^. 

I will  refolve  for  Scotland. 

Notwithftanding  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland had  been  pardoned  by  the  king, 
fopn  after  the  battle  of  Shrew  fbury,  his 
reftlefs  mind  perfifting  in  a6ls  of  rebellion, 
he  determined  to  join  Archbifhop  Scroope, 
but  was  prevented  by  forces  fent  againft 
him,  which  apprehending  he  could  not 
refift,  he  fled  to  Scotland  j whence,  af- 
ter fome  little  flay,  he  retired  to  Wales 
with  Lord  Bardolph.  From  Wales  they 
marched  into  Yorkfhire,  and  raifed  an  ar- 
my j but  were  oppofed  by  the  king’s  forces, 
Northumberland  was  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Bramham-more,  and  Lord  Bardolph 
died  of  the  wounds  he  received  there. 


Scene 
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Scene  IV.  Falftaff  and  Doll. 

F A L S T A F F. 

A tame  cheater,  he. 

By  a very  good  note  of  Mr.  Steevens  on 
this  paflage,  in  which  he  quotes  Mihil 
Mumchance,  the  gamefters  were  called 
cheaters^  and  the  dice  cheters.  1 fuppofe 
cheters  were  falfe  dice,  which  in  more 
modem  times  are  called  the  doSlors. 

. - I 

p r s T o I.. 

Sweet  knight,  I kifs  thy  neif. 

Neif  is  the  Scotch  word,  at'  this  day,  for 

hft. 

F A L S T A F F. 

A rafcally  (lave  ! to  brave  me  ! 

This  fcene  prefents  us  with  a new  cha- 

rafler Piftol ! a coward,  who  talks 

big  enough  to  frighten  away  fear.  He 
is  an  excellent  portrait  of  the  fword 
and  buckler  men,  or  bravoes,  of  Queen 
Befs’s  days,  vvrho  were  ready  to  fhew 
courage  where  no  oppofition  would  Be 
made.  Thefe  were  the  bullies  in  the 
houfes  of  entertainment  of  our  author’s 
U 3 tim^ 
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time.  Piflol  is  a hero,  where  fuch  as  Bardolph, 
Nym,  and  Peto,  are  the  underlings.  He 
feems  to  be  an  obvious  chara6ler  j and  yet 
it  muft  be  owned  that  no  after,  however 
well  inftrufled  and  judicious,  has  gained 
great  applaufe  in  the  reprefentation  of  the 
feurlefque  and  boifterous  humour  of  Pif- 
tol  fmee  it  was  played  by  Theophilus  Cib- 
ber. He  affumed  a peculiar  kind  of  falle 
fpirit,  and  uncommon  bluftering,  with 
fuch  turgid  aftion,  and  long  unmeafurable 
Itrides,  that  it  was  impoflible  not  to  laugh 
at  fo  extravagant  a figure,  with  fuch  loud 
and  grotefque  vociferation.  He  became  fo 
famous  for  his  aftion  in  this  part,  that  he 
acquired  the  name  of  Piftol,  at  firft  as  a 
mark  rather  of  merit,  but  finally  as  a term 
of  ridicule.  He  was  drawn  in  that  cha- 
rafler  by  Hogarth,  with  feveral  other  co- 
medians who  revolted  from  the  patentees 
of  Drury-lane  in  1733,  and  was  brought 
Dn  the  Covent-garden  ftage.  He  was  not 
11  reprefented  by  Alton,  a fon  of  the  fa- 
"'s  Tony  Alton,  in  a farce  called  The 

Stage 
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Stage  Mutineers,  in  1734.*  The.  Cibber 
a6led  Piftol  when  young,  and  Colley  Cib- 
ber, his  father,  took  unufual  pains  to  in- 
ftru6l  him. 

U 4 CHAP- 


^ The  firft  eight  lines  of  the  prologue  to  this  for- 
gotten piece  have  fomething  in  them  like  humour: 

Britons,  attend  ! Infpir’d  the  poet  fiqgs 

The  fall  of  empires  and  the. fate  of  kings! 

Empires,  by  too  much  policy  overthrown  ; 

And  kings,  expell’d  from  kingdoms — ^not  their  own. 
He  fings  no  fables,  but  domeftic  jars,  • 

Heroic  dudgeons,  and  theatric  wars; 

Wars  without  armies,  battles  without  Wood, 

For  feas  of  pafteboard^  and  for  realms  of  wood^ 
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' CHAPTER  XV. 

MiftakeofShakfpeare. — Death  of  Glendower.-— 
Shallow  and  Silence. — Mr.  Steevens. — Proof 
that  Faljlaff  was  originally  Sir  fohn  Old- 
cajile. — Sir  Dagonet. — A fool  not  ft  to  re- 
frefent  one.  — fujlice  Shallow.  — fohn  of 
Ghent  and  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

— - Falfaff  and  Shallow.  — Ben  Jonfon 
the  adlor. — Colley  Cibber  s art. — His  ad- 
mirable aSling.  — “Treachery  not  figma- 
tized.  — Who  firji  beheaded  prelates  and 
burned  heretics,  — Miracles  put  to  flight, 
— Falfaff' s opinion  of  the  effeSts  of  wine.— 
Fijh  diet.  — Falfaff  and  Hippocrates.  — 
Strabo^  Diodorus  Siculus^  Ariflotle^  and  ' 
Dr.  Falconer.  — Duke  of  Clarence.  — Cru- 
fade  to  ferufalem.  — King  Henry's  cha- 
r abler. — Ablors  oj  King  Henry  and  Prince 
of  Wales. 
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Ad:  III.  Scene,  King,  &c, 

KING. 

Though  then,  Heav’n  knows,  I had  no  fuch  intent. 

SHAKSPEARE  forgets  that,  before  , 
this  interview  between  Richard  and 
Northumberland,  Henry  had  laid  claim  to 
the  crown,  and  was  proclaimed  king. 

WARWICK. 

^ I have  receiv’d 

A certain  inftance  that  Glendower  is  dead. 

Injlance  for  information.  Glendower  was 
pardoned,  at  the  requeft  of  David  Hol- 
beck,  Efq.  by  the  king;  but,  being  dri- 
ven to  great  ftraits,  and  reduced  to  wan- 
der from  place  to  place,  he  perifhed  for 
mere  want.* 

Scene  II.  Shallow,  Silence. 

SHALLOW. 

How  does  your  fair  daughter? 

SILENCE. 

Alas ! a black  ouzle. 

My 


* S;ovve. 
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My  daughter  is  fo  far  from  being  fair,  as 
you  term  her,  that  fhe  is  of  a very  dark 
comple6lion. 

SHALLOW. 

And  page  to  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 

In  a note  on  this  pafTage,  Mr.  Reed  brings 
fome  obfervations,  from  a poem  by  J. 
Weever,  and  a pamphlet  called  The  Travel- 
ling Jew,  which  tend  to  prove  that  Shak- 
fpeare  altered  the  name  of  Oldcaftle  to  Fal- 
ftaff.  Mr.  Steevens,  as  if  the  honour  of 
Shakfpeare  were  mightily  concerned  in  this 
matter,  fets  himfelf  with  great  vigour  to 
oppofe  thefe  proofs,  and  thinks  it  veiy 
ftrange  that,  becaufe  Shakfpeare  borrowed 
a fingle  circumftance  from  the  Life  of  the 
real  Oldcaftle,  and  imparted  it  to  the  ficti- 
tious Falftaff,  it  ftiould  be  inferred  that 
the  name  of  the  former  ftiould  be  a cover 
to  the  vices  of  the  latter.  But  is  it  true 
that  there  is  but  one  circumftance  common 
to  both  knights  ? The  contrary  can,  with- 
out much  difficulty,  be  proved.  That 

Sir 
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Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  before  the  acceflion  of 
Henry  V.  to  the  crown,  was  much  about 
his  perfon,  nay,  one  of  his  domeftics,  we 
learn  from  the  Life  of  that  king,  written 
in  Latin  by  T.  Livius.  — Erant  namqucy 
per  id  temporis,  milites  duo  equejiris  ordinisy 
yoannes  Oldcajile,  ( qui  ante  coronationem  re- 
gis  ab  ipfo,  propter  has  opinioneSy  dimijfus 
fueraty  et  ab  ejus  famulatu  penitus  abjediuSy) 
et  Joannes  ASlon. 

That  Sir  John  Oldcaftle  had  been  guilty 
of  many  and  great  irregularities,  we  have 
his  own  confeflion,  in  thefe  v/ords,  re- 
corded in  Bale’s  Chronicle  of  his  Life. 
**  And  with  that  he  kneeled  down  on  the 
pavement,  holding  up  his  hands  towards 
heaven,  and  faid,  I Jhrive*  me  here  unto 
theey  my  eternal  living  Gody  thaty  in  my 
frail  youthy  I offended  the  Lord  moji  grie- 
voujlyy  in  pride y wrath,  and  gluttony,  in  co- 
vetoufnefs  and  lechery  ; many  men  have  I hurt 
in  mine  anger,  and  done  many  other  horrible 
fnsr 

Oldcaftle 
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Oldcaftle  was  extremely  hateful  to  the 
clergy  on  many  accounts : not.  content 
with  cenfuring  the  do6trine,  they  preached, 
with  unbounded  freedom,  he  endeavoured 
to  prqve  that  they  were  become  an  order 
of  men  totally  unneceffary, , and  a burden 
to  the  ftate.  Ey  reproaching  them  with 
their  grandeur  and  magnificei'ce,  he  plain- 
ly maitifefted  that  he  would,  if  it  depend-  . 
ed  upon  him,  greatly  leffen,  if  not  entirely 
deprive,  them  of  their  revenues.  He  feems 
to  have  had,  at  lead:,  full  as  much  zeal 
as  knowledge.  When  fummoned  before 
the  heads  of  the  church,  he  treated  them 
with  an  afperity  of  language'  which  nd 
fociety  of  men  would  tolerate.  ; ^ 

He  told  them  at  his  trial,  ‘ I’hat  they  ne-^ 
ver  followed  Chriji  fnce  tbe^^encm  was  Jhed 
in  the  church*  W'hen  the  arcbbifbop  of 
Canterbury  alked  him  what  he  meant  by 
that  venom : He  replied,  ‘ Tour  pojjejfions 
and  lordjhips he  went  on  to  fay,  ‘ That 
Chriji  was  poor  and  forgave.  The  pope  is 
rich  and  a cruel  manfayer,  Rome  is  the  very 
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neji  of  Antichriji^  and  of  that  nefl  came  all 
his  difciples of  'whom^  prelates^  priefs^  and 
monks,  are  the  body,  and  thefe  fhaven  friers 
the  tail,  which  cover  his  mofi  filthy  part.' 

Can  we  doubt  that  the  clergy  would 
embrace  every  opportunity  to  encou- 
rage fuch  reprefentations  of  Oldcaftle’s 
charadler  as  would  tend  to  make  him  an 
objedl  of  fcorn  and  ridicule  ? I am  con- 
vinced that  Oldcaftle  was  made  the  jack- 
pudding in  all  the  common  interludes  of 
public  exhibition.  Ke  was  a liar,  a glut- 
ton, a profane  fwearer,  and  a coward ; in 
fhort,  any  thing  that  might  render  him 
odious  to  the  common  people. 

That  Shakfpeare  found  him  fuch,  it  is 
reafonable  to  imagine,  and  that  he  adopted 
the  name  of  Oldcaftle  in  his  firll  fketch  of 
the  fcenes  of  licencious  gaiety  between 
the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  fat  knight. 

When  the  Reformation  was  eftablifhed, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  tlie  Pro- 
teftants  claimed  Oldcaftle  as  a proto-mar- 
tyr in  their  caufe}  confequently,  all  rs- 

pi  elciitaiioriS 
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prefentations  of  him  in  a ludicrous  light 
on  the  ftage  became  offenfive  to  ferious 
people : and  hence  we  may  conclude,  that, 
though  Shakfpeare  had  inadvertently  been 
furprifed  into  the  ufe  of  Oldcaftle’s  name, 
he  foon  relinquifhed  it,  by  giving  one  lefs 
offenfive  to  his  favourite  chara6ler. 

MOULDY. 

You  (hall  have  forty,  fm 

You  fliall  have  an  equal  fum  to  what  Bull- 
calf  has  offered  j four  Harry,  ten  fhillings, 
or  forty  fhillings. 

FALSTAFF. 

For  you,  Mouldy,  flay  at  home  till  you  are  paft  fer* 
▼ice. 

This  is  the  fecond  time  Sir  John  has  mif- 
ufed  the  king’s  prefs-money  damnably^  as 
he  terms  it.  Modern  times  will  fumifh 
many  inftances  of  fuccefsful  imitators  of 
Jack  Falftaff ; of  men  who  have,  as  fhame- 
fully  and  wdth  equal  impunity,  robbed  the 
king  and  the  people  of  their  money. 

SHALLOW. 

I was  then  Sir  Dagonet  in  the 


I be- 
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I believe  Sir  Arthur  Addle,  in  the  comedy 
of  Sir  Solomon  Single,  was  taken  from  Sir 
Dagonet. 

I do  not  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Malone, 
that  Shallow’s  adling  Sir  Dagonet  was  a 
proof  of  his  folly;  for  he  that  performs 
the  fool  well  is  not  a fool. 

FALSTAFF. 

He  beat  his  own  name. 

John  of  Ghent,  or  Gaunt,  was  fo  named 
from  Ghent,  the  place  of  his  birth.  But 
Ghent  is  pronounced  as  the  French  word 
gans^  gloves.  To  this  pun,  I think,  Fai- 
ftaff  alludes,  and  not  to  Shallow’s  being 
gaunt  or  lean.  'The  trujjing  him  and  bis 
whole  apparel  into  an  eel-jfkin  feerns  to  fa- 
vour my  conjeflure.  This  fort  of  quibble 
was  applied  to  the  great  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough; who,  at  the  clofe  of  the  cam- 
paign in  1709,  and  on  the  eve  of  winter, 
having  befieged  and  taken  the  fame  city  of 
Ghent,  the  news-writers  quaintly  faid, 
his  Grace  declared  he  could  not  at  that 
time  of  the  year  crofs  the  water  without 

Ghent  ^ 
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Ghent,  or  gloves,  to  keep  him  warm.  — « 
Vide  Annals  of  ^een  Anne. 

In  this  fcene  Shakfpeare  exerts  his  power 
to  fupport  an  equal  comic  vein  with  his 
dialogue  in  the  firft  part  of  this  hiftory. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that,  however  rich  the 
humour  is  in  the  former  play,  he  fhews 
little  or  no  inferiority  in  this.  FalftafF 
and  Shallow  form  an  admirable  contrail: 
the  barrennefs  of  the  country-fquire  fets 
off  the  fecundity  of  the  knight.  They  are 
both  egregious  liars  j and,  though  Fal- 
flaff’s  inventions  are  more  fruitful  in  mat- 
ter and  brighter  in  fancy,  the  lies  of  Shal- 
low, though  of  a colder  complexion,  en- 
tertain from  their  charaflerillic  forma- 
tion. 

That  Kempe  adled  Shallow  originally,  the 
diligence  of  Mr.  Malone,  I think,  has  proved. 
I do  not  fee  any  authority  to  fuppofe  that 
the  fecond  part  of  Henry  IV.  was  revived 
immediately  after  the  Relloration,  nor  till 
about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  Queen 

Anne’s 
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Anne’s  reign,  when  Dogget  perfonated 
Shallow. 

When  John  Rich,  Efq.  opened  his  thea- 
tre in  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  in  1715,  Booth, 
Wilks,  and  Cibber,  the  managers  of 
Drury-lane,  folicitous  to  retain  in  their 
fervice  comedians  of  merit,  paid  a parti- 
cular refpeft  to  B.  Jonfon  the  adlor,  and 
gave  him,  befides  an  addition  to  his  in- 
come, fuch^parts  of  Dogget  (who  had  ta- 
ken his  leave  of  them)  as  were  of  mod 
confequence  and  bed  adapted  to  his  man- 
ner. Amongd  the  red  was  the  part  of 
Judice  Shallow.  But  Colley  Cibber  took 
luch  a fancy  to  the  merry,  ignorant,  and 
foolifh,  old  rake,  that,  upon  Jonfon’s  hid- 
den illnefs,  he  made  himfelf  mader  of  the 
part,  and  performed  it  fo  greatly  to  the 
fatisfadtion  of  the  public,  that  he  retained 
it  as  long  as  he  remained  upon  the  dage. 
Cibber,  in  his  Apology,  whether  from 
real  or  affected  modedy,  alledges  that  he 
was,  in  mod  of  his  charadters,  no  more 
than  a clofe  imitator  of  all  fuch  players  as 

VoL.  I.  X had 
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had  foiQierly  reprefented  them.  This;  was 
the  cafe  In -his  Fondlewife;  in  whifh  he 
copied  fo  exa£lly  the  tone  voice,  man- 
ner, .and  drefs,  of  Dogget,  that  the  au- 
dience, .he  fays,  at  firft  believed  him  to  be 
that-cehbrated  comedian. 

Whether  he  was  a copy  or  an  original  in 
Shallow,  it  is  certain  that  no  audience  was 
ever  more  fixed  in  deep  attention,  at  his 
firft  appearance,  or  more  fliaken  with 
laughter  in  the  progrefs  of  the  fcene,  than  at 
Colley  Cibber’s  exhibition  of  this  ridiculous 
juftice  of  peace.  Some  years  after  he  had 
left  the  ftage,  he  ailed  Shallow  for  his 
fon’s  benefit:  I believe  in  1737,  when 

Quin  was  the  Falftaff,  and  Milward  the 
king.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  the  plea- 
fure  the  fpeilators  felt  on  feeing  their  old 
friend  return  to  them  again,  though  for  that 
night  only^  after  an  abFence  of  fome  years, 
I know  not;  but,  furely,  no  ailor  or  au- 
dience were  better  pleafed  with  each  other. 
His  manner  was  fo  perfeilly  fimple,  his 
look  fo  vacant,  when  he  queftioned  his 

Coufin 
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Coufm  Silence  about  the  price  of  ewes, 
and  lamented,  in  the  fame  breath,  with 
filly  furprife,  the  death  of  Old  Double, 
that  it  will  be  impoffible  for  any  furviving 
i fpeftator  not  to  fmile  at  the  remembrance 
of  it.  The  want  of  ideas  occalions  Shal- 
low to  repeat  almoft  every  thing  he  fays. 
Cibber’s  tranlition,  from  alking  the  price  of 
bullocks,  to  trite,  but  grave,  reflexions 
on  mortality,  was  fo  natural,  and  atten- 
ded with  fuch  an  unmeaning  roll  of  his 
fmall  pigs-eyes,  accompanied  with  an  im- 
portant utterance  of  tick  ! tick ! tick  ! not 
much  louder  than  the  balance  of  a watch, 
that  I queftion  if  any  aXor  was  ever  fupe- 
rior  in  the  conception  cr  expreflion  of  fuch 
folemn  infignificancy. 

Jonfon,  a year  or  two  after  Cibber  had 
left  the  flage,  and,  when  he  was  between 
feventy  and  eighty,  undertook  the  part  of 
Shallow ; and,  though  the  old  hound  had  lofl: 
almoft  all  his  teeth,  he  was  ftill  fo  ftaunch, 

: that  he  feized  his  game  and  held  it  faft, 

: X 2 It 
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It  is  true  that,  however  chafte  he  was 
in  his  colouring  and  corre6l  in  his  draw- 
ing, he  wanted  the  high  finiftiing  and 
warm  tints  of  Colley  Cibber  5 yet  his 
a£ling  was  fuch  as  we  may  defpair  to  fee 
excelled,  if  equalled  : for,  though  that  ex- 
cellent comedian,  Mr.  Yates,  has  often  given 
great  pleafure  in  Shallow,  I cannot  think 
that  he  is  fo  abfolutely  juft,  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  the  part,  as  Ben  Jonfon. 

Whether  Jonfon  confidered  his  being 
deprived  of  Shallow,  for  almoft  twenty 
years,  as  a manager’s  trick,  or  difhoneft 
manoeuvre  of  Colley  Cibber,  is  not  known  i 
but  the  old  man  never  fpoke  of  him  with 
any  complacency. 

Mr.  Parfons  has,  of  late  years,  played  Silence 
with  that  happy  mirth  and  glee,  which  is 
fure  to  captivate  an  audience : for  who  can 
be  grave  when  Parfons  either  looks  or  Ipeaks  ? 

A£l  IV.  Scene,  Archbifhop  of 
York,  &c. 

The  interview  of  the  infurgents  and  the 
Earl  of  Weftmoreland  and  Duke  of  Lan- 

cafter. 
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f:after,  with,  their  armies  in  fight,  was  jie- 
ver  reprefentcd  Vv  ith : any  warm  tokens  of 
approbation  from  the  auditors,  who  always 
difmifTed  it  with  indifFerence  j and,  indeed, 
it  appeared  generally  dull  and  unintereft- 
ing } but,  whether  this  was  owing  to  de- 
^ciency  in  the  acting,  or  the  frittering  of 
the  fcene  by  the  prompter,  or  any  other 
oaufe,  it  is  not  eafy  to  be  decided.  Per- 
haps we  may  with  juflice  attribute  the 
cold  behaviour  of  the  fpedlators  to  the 
fcene  itfelf,  which,  however  Ikilfully  writ- 
ten, is  not  calculated  to  excite  the  paffions 
or  to  raife  applaufe. 

LANCASTER. 

Some  guard  thefe  traitors  to  the  block  of  death. 

This  mafterpiece  of  infamous  treachery 
and  breach  of  compadl,  as  related  by  onr 
poet,  is  taken  pretty  exa6lly  from  Hoi- 
lingfhead  arid  Stowe,  though  it  is  different- 
ly related  by  Hall,  who  makes  the  account 
much  more  honourable  to  the  royalifts. 
He  fays  that  the  apprehending  the  bifnop  and 
his  confederates  v.^as  an  adlion  of  furprife. 
However,  all  later  hiiforians  copy  tlie  two 
^ X 3 firft 
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Fofter  are  of  a different  opinion.  How- 
ever, as  far  as  filence  on  the  fubjedl  may 
be  allowed  to  fpeak  for  the  jolly  knight’s 
opinion,  the  ancient  hiftorians  are  on  his 
fide:  for  neither  Strabo,  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus, nor  Arrian,*  (all  of  whom  have  de- 
fcribed  feveral  nations  living  on  fifh-diet,) 
have  mentioned  this  quality  belonging  to 
it,  or  obferved  that  fuch  countries  were 
more  than  commonly  populous.  There  is 
another  quality  charged  upon  fifh,  which 
is  ftill  more  remarkable.  Whether  the  au- 
thority of  Diodorus  Siculus  be  fo  weighty 
as  to  gain  any  credit,  I mull  leave  to  the 
reader : but  he  declares  that  conftant  ea- 
ters of  fifh  are  endued  with  a remarka- 
ble apathy,  or  infenfibility,  not  only  to  the 
fentimerits  of  the  mind,  but  alfo  to  fome 
of  the  natural  appetites, 

IDEM. 

Skill  in  the  weapon  is  nothing  without  fack.  A good 
iherris  fack  hath  a twofold  operation  in  it : it  afeends 
me  into  the  brain,  and  dries  me  all  the  foolifh  and  dull 
vapours. 

With 


* Falconer  on  folid  food. 
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I With  FalftafF,  wine  is  the  promoter  of 
j courage  and  every  good  quality  of  the 
mind. 

Athenaeus,  fays  Dr.  Falconer,  makes 
an  obfervation  fimilar  to  this.  It  is  true; 
and  I could  quote  many  Greek  verfes  to 
prove  it  : but  the  dodor  knows  there 
are  fo  many  precepts  from  various  poets, 
and  other  writers,  quoted  by  the  fame  au- 
thor, againft  the  immoderate  ule  of 
wine,  that  Falftaff’s  followers  would  lofe 
more  than  they  got  by  the  authority  of 
Athenaeus.  After  this  long  note  on  fifh 
and  wine,  I hope  the  reader  will  pardon 
a quotation  from  Ariftotle’s  Problems  ; 
in  which  that  philofopher  gives  an  ac- 
curate defcription  of  the  progrefs  of 
wine,  and  the  eiFedts  of  its  immoderate 
ufe. 

I ‘ When  a fober,  moderate,  and  filent, 
man  drinks  wine  in  a quantity  more  libe- 
ral than  ordinary,  it  has  the  elFed:  of  che- 
rifhing  and  roufmg  his  fpirits  and  genius, 
and  rendering  him  more  communicative: 

if 
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if  taken  flill  more  freely,  he  becomes  talka- 
tive, eloquent,  and  confident  of  his  abii 
lities : if  taken  in  ftill  larger  quantities,  it 
renders  him  bold  and  daring,  and  defirous 
to  exert  hirafelf  in  action : if  he  perfift  in 
a more  plentiful  dofe,  it  makes  him  pe- 
tulant and  contumelious.  The  next  ftep 
renders  him  mad  and  outrageous.^  Should 
he  proceed  ftill  farther,  he  becomes  fiupid 
and  fenfelefs.’  Ariftot.  Probl.  feft.  30. 

Scene  IV.  King,  Warwick,  Clarence, 
Glofter. 

KING. 

Nothing  but  well  to  thee,  Thomas  of  Clarence. 

The  king’s  recommending  to  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  a particular  obfervance  of  his  bro- 
ther the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  afluring 
him  of  the  prince’s  affeetion  for  him,  is 
grounded  upon  a converfation  between  the 
king  and  prince,  recorded  by  Stowe;  in 
which  the  former  puts  the  latter  on  his 

guard 
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guard  againft  the  machinations  of  Cla- 
'rence,  The  ufe  which  Shakfpeare  makes 
of  this  hiftorical  incident  every  reader  will 
fee  and  approve.  . 

IDEM. 

Towards  fronting  peril  and  oppos’d  decay. 

That  is,'  to  defperate  adventures  and  af- 

fured  deftrudlion. 

■ ' 

CLARENCE. 

The  river  hath  thrice  jflow’d  ; no  ebb  between  1 

The  fhort  reign  of  this  king  was  ligna- 
j lized  by  many  fad  difafters.  Befides  this 
extraordinary  flow  of  the  flood,  whida 
Mr.  Steevens  authenticates,  a mofl:  de- 
ftrudlive  plague  depopulated  the  vvdiole 
kingdom.  In  London  no  lefs  than  thirty 
thoufand  were  deftroyed  by  it ; and  tlie 
king,  endeavouring  to  retire  by  water  to 
I Eflex,  very  narrowly  efcaped  being  taken 
, by  fome  armed  veflHs  from  France. 

The  much-admired  inteiwiew,  between 
the  King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  owes 
its  beauty  principally  to  fltuation  and  cha- 

radter. 
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racier.  The  taking  away  the  crown  by 
the  prince  produces  a moft  pathetic  dia-t 
logue;  fuch  perhaps  as  no  writer,  except 
Shakfpeare,  could  draw  from  fo  flender  an 
incident.  Where  the  heart  fpeaks,  no  or- 
nament of  words  is  neceffary:  the  more 
plain  and  fimple  the  didlion,  the  more  af- 
fedling  it  will  be.  Such  is  the  fcene,  though 
ftiii  more  interelting,  between  Queen  Ka- 
tharine and  Griffith,  in  the  fourth  a6l  of 
Henry  VTII.  where  that  princefs  takes 
leave  of  the  world,  with  a noble  grandeur 
of  mind,  in  expreffions  the  moll  feeling, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  moll  familiar  and 
unadorned. 

The  great  expiation  of  lin,  in  the  days 
of  Henry,  was  elleemed  to  be  a crufade  to 
the  Holy  Land  j and,  though  I once  ima- 
srined  he  was  not  lincere  in  his  intention 

O 

of  undertaking  the  expedition,  yet  I know 
not  whether  motives  religious  and  political 
might  not  have  co-operated  to  urge  him  to 
it.  He  certainly  made  great  prepara- 
tions for  it,  and  it  is  as  certain  that 

hi§ 
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hls  fon,  Henry  V.  as  a proof  of  his  pi- 
ety, on  his  death-bed  declared,  that,  if 
he  had  recovered  from  his  illnefs,  it  was 
his  firm  refolution  to  refcue,  if  poffible, 
the  Holy  Land  from  the  infidels.  This 
paffion  of  delivering  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
was  fo  predominant  for  a long  time,  that 
the  Countefs  of  Richmond,  mother  of 
Henry  VII.  declared,  if  the  Chriftian 
princes  would  undertake  a crufade,  fne 
would  herfelf  turn  iaundrefs  and  wafh 
their  linen  for  them. 

If  it  were  poffible  that  any  thing  could  re- 
concile us  to  the  charadler  of  an  ufurper  and 
the  murderer  of  his  fovereign,  it  muft  be  the 
deep  remorfe  and  fincere  compunction  which 
the  offender  feels  for  crimes  fo  atrocious. 
Had  Henry  been  the  next  heir  to  the 
crown,  his  wickednefs  would  not  have 
been  lefs ; but  the  people  could  not  have 
fuffered  from  infurredlions  in  favour  of  Ro- 
ger Mortimer,  the  rightful  fucceffor  by 
birth.  This  circumftance  rendered  his 
whole  reign  one  continued  feene  of  tumult, 
battle,  and  bloodfliedi  and  involved  his 

pofterity 
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pofterlty  and  the  Mngdom  in  the  longell 
and  moft  fangninary  war  that  ever  afflidled 
a nation.  However  he  may  have  been 
cried  up  by  the  clergy  for  his  piety  in  per- 
feciiting  the  followers  of  Wickliffe,  and  be- 
ing the  firfl  king  of  England  who  burned 
feeretics,  it  is  well  known  that  he  and  his 
father,  John  of  Gaunt,  (who  were  the  great 
patrons  of  Wickliffe,)  when  they  underftood 
that  the  clergy  poOeffed  almoft  half  the  reve- 
iraes  of  the  kingdom,  declared  that  they 
would  clip  their  wings;  it  is  unqueftion- 
able  that  one  or  both  of  them  ufed  words 
to  that  purpofe.  But  the  king  flood  in 
need  of  the  clergy  as  much  as  they  did 
of  him.  Henry’s  conflant  jealoufy  and 
fear  of  lofing  the  crown  may  be  forgiven; 
for  that  was  a juft  part  of  his  punifhment 
for  feifing  it : but  his  cruelty,  in  Ihedding 
torrents  of  blood  to  maintain  the  crown, 
can  only  be  jaftified  by  the  tyrant’s  law,  ne- 
ceffity;  a necefiity  which  he  had  irapofed 
on  himfelf. 

Almoft  all  the  adlors,  who  have  for 
more  than  thefe  laft  fifty  years  reprefented 

this 
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this  pathetic  fcene.  of  the  king  and  his  fon, 
haver  been,  fortunate  in  engaging  the  at- 
tention and  ralfing  the  aifeftions  of  their 
auditors.  -Booth,  who  played  the  king, 
and  Wilks,  who  a6led  the  prince,  were 
highly  accompliflied,  and  underftood  dig- 
nity and  grace  of  aclion  and  deportment, 
with  all  the  tender  paffions  of  the  heart, 
in  a fuperior  degree.  The  elder  Mills,  in 
the  king,  and  his  fon,  an  imitator  of 
Wilks’s  manner,  in  the  prince,  followed 
almoft  immediately  thefe  confummate  ac- 
tors ; and,  though  they  were  by  no  means 
equal  to  their  predecelTors,  were  above  medio- 
crity, efpecially  the  father  in  Henry,  which, 
happened  to  be  the  lafl  part  this  worthy  man 
appeared  in.  He  was  talten  ill  a few  days 
after  he  had  a£led  it,  and  died,  I believe, 
in  November,  1736.  His  name  was  an- 
nounced in  the  bills  for  Macbeth,  but 

1 

Quin  was  obliged  to  fupply  his  place.  I 
faw  him  hurrying  to  the  playhoufe  between 
five  and  fix  in  the  evening.  Mil  ward,  the 
fucceflbr  of  Mills  in  Henry,  was,  in  pa- 

thos. 
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thos,  greatly  his  fuperior.  His  countenance 
was  finely  expreffive  of  grief,  andtheplaintive 
tones  of  his  voice  were  admirably  adapted  to 
the  languor  of  a dying  perfon,  and  to  the 
fpeechof  an  offended  yet  affedrionate  parent. 
Garrick’s  figure  did  not  affift  him  in  the 
perfonating  of  this  charadler,  but  the 
forcible  expreffion  of  his  countenance  and 
his  energy  of  utterance  made  ample  amends 
for  defect  of  perfon.  To  defcribe  the  an- 
guim,  mixed  with  terror,  which  he  feemed 
to  feel  when  he  caft  up  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  pronounced  thefe  words. 

How  I came  by  the  crown,  O God,  forgive  me ! 

would  call  for  the  pencil  of  a Raphael  or 
a Reynolds. 

Though  Garrick,  from  jealoufy,  a 
paffion  which  unhappily  preyed  on  his 
mind,  denied  to  Powel  the  merit  of  un- 
derflanding  the  pathos  of  this  celebrated 
fcene,  the  audience  thought  far  other- 
wife,  and,  by  their  tears  and  applaufe,  juf- 
tified  the  adtion  of  that  very  pleafing  tra- 
gedian. 


In 
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In  the  laft  lingering  ftage  of  life,  when 
worn  by  complicated  diftemper,  and  tor- 
mented with  affli6ling  pains  of  the  gout, 
the  fick  and  emaciated  Barry  undertook  to 
reprefent  the  dying  fcenes  of  Henry.  In 
perfon,  if  we  confult  hiftory,  he  was  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  part  than  any  of  his 
predecelTors ; for  almoft  all  the  princes  of 
the  Plantagenet  line  were  remarkable  for 
procerity  i but  that  was  but  a trifling  re- 
quiflte  in  this  great  a6for.  The  fatherly 
reproofs  and  earnefl:  admonitions,  from 
the  confequence  imparted  by  Barry’s  plea- 
fmg  manner  as  well  as  noble  figure, 
acquired  authority  and  importance.  His 
feelings,  were,  perhaps,  heightened  by 
the  anxiety  of  his  mind  in  the  declining 
ftate  of  his  health,  and  the  frequent  pains 
of  his  cruel  diftemper.  From  his  fetting 
fun,  which  emitted  a warm  though  glim-^ 
mering  ray,  fpeftators  miglit  form  a judge- 
inent  what  Barry  had  been  in  his  meridian 
glory. 


VoL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

RetrofpeSi  on  Lowin,  and  feveral  other  come-> 
dianSj  who  lived  during  the  civil  wars. 

I^EFORE  I take  my  leave  of  Henry  IV. 

I cannot  forbear  reflefting,  w^ith 
fome  concern,  upon  the  fate  of  honeft 
Jack  Falftaff,  I mean  John  Lowin,  the 
original  a6Ior  of  this  inimitable  charafter ; 
and  his  conflant  friend  and  fellow-labourer, 
Joleph  Taylor,  the  firfl:  adtor  of  Hamlet. 

When  the  civil  wars  Ihut  the  doors  of 
the  theatres,  many  of  the  comedians,  who 
had  youth,  fpirit,  and  vigour,  of  body, 
took  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  royal 
mafter.  When  they  could  no  longer  ferve 
him  by  the  profeffion  of  adling,  they  boldly 
vindicated  his  caule  in  the  field.  Thofe, 
who  were  too  far  advanced  in  age  to  give 
martial  proofs  of  their  attachment  to  roy- 
alty, were  reduced  to  the  alternative  of 
ftarving,  or  engaging  in  fome  employment 
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to  fiipport  their  wants.  Lowin  and  Tay- 
lor were,  in  the  fatal  asra  of  our  civil  dif- 
fenlions,  got  beyond  their  grand  climac- 
teric; for  Taylor  had  afted  Hamlet  al- 
moft  forty-five  years  before  that  time,  and 
Lowin  had,  for  at  lead;  forty-two  years, 
delighted  the  public  in  Falihaff. 

The  fanatical  zeal  of  the  Nonconformifts 
could  bear  no  exhibitions  or  ftiows  but 
their  own ; all  ftage-plays  thefe  religionifts 
looked  upon  as  profane  j and  devoted  the 
a6lors,  whom  they  denominated  the  chil- 
dren of  Satan,  to  perdition.  That  tedious 
writer,  William  Prynne,  in  his  Hiitrio- 
maftix,  had,  with  as  much  folly  as  bru- 
tality, involved  the  king  and  queen  in 
the  guilt  of  encouraging,  by  their  prefence, 
the  Satanical  diverfions  of  the  theatre.  To 
read  and  amufe  himfelf  with  the  writings  of 
Shakfpeare,  the  great  Milton  moft  fhame- 
fully  charged  upon  Charles  as  a crime : 
though  Milton  himfelf  v/as  a profefTed  ad- 
mirer of  our  great  bard.  Such  is  the  ma- 
lignant fpirit  of  party ! and  fo  little  able 
Y 2 
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are  the  nobleft  minds  to  refift  its  influ-* 
ence ! 

During  the  firli  years  of  the  unnatural 
conteft  between  the  king  and  parliament^ 
the  players  were  not  unwelcome  guefts  to 
thofe  towns  and  cities  which  efpoufed  the 
royal  caufe:  but,  in  London,  where  bi- 
gotry and  oppofltion  to  the  king  were  tri- 
umphant, they  experienced  nothing  but 
perfecution.  A few  of  the  nobility,  in- 
deed, who  loved  the  amufements  of  the 
ftage,  encouraged  the  players  to  aft  in  their 
houfes  privately : but  the  watchful  eye  of 
furious  zealots  prevented  all  public  exhi- 
bitions; except,  as  the  author  of  Hijioria 
Hiftrionica  afferts,  now  and  then  fuch  as 
were  given  with  great  caution  and  privacy. 
Some  time  before  the  beheading  of  the  un- 
happy  Charles,  from  the  wreck  of  feveral 
companies  of  comedians,  one  was  formed, 
which  played  at  the  Cockpit  three  or  four 
times : but,  while  they  were  afting  Fletch- 
er’s Bloody  Brother,  the  foldiers,  rufliing 
In,  put  an  end  to  the  play,  and  carried 

the 
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the  a6lors  to  Hatton-houfe,  at  that  time  a 
fort  of  prifon  for  royal  delinquents  j where 
they  were  coniined^two  or  three  days,  and, 
after  being  ftripped  of  their  ftage-apparel, 
were  difcharged.  In  this  tragedy,  Lowdn 
aifled  Aubrey,  and  Taylor  Rollo. 

The  governing  powers,  however  they 
might  exert  themieives  to  fupprefs  ftage- 
plays  by  violence,  did  not,  by  any  formal 
adl  of  Hate,  prohibit  their  reprefentation 
till  Odlober,  1647,  and  the  February  fol- 
lowing ; when  the  Long  Parliament  iffued 
two  ordinances,  by  wiiich  all  ftage-plays 
and  interludes  were  abfolutely  forbidden, 
under  very  fevere  penalties. 

Much  about  this  time,  as  far  as  I can 
colledl  from  the  little  that  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  of  thefe  eminent 
men,  Lowin  kept  the  Three  Pigeons  at 
Brentford,  where  he  was  attended  by  Jo- 
feph  Taylor  j but,  whether  as  friend,  af- 
fiftant,  or  partner,  cannot  be  determined. 
Here  they  lingered  out  an  uncomfortable 
exigence,  with  fcarce  any  other  means  of 
Y 3 fupport 
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fupport  than  thofe  which  they  obtained 
from  the  friends  of  royalty  and  the  old 
lovers  of  the  drama,  who  now  and  then 
paid  them  a vifit,  and  left  them  marks  of 
their  bounty.  Upon  thefe  occafions  Lowin 
and  Taylor  gave  their  vifitors  a tafte  of 
their  quality,  The  firft  roufed  up  the 
fpirit  and  humour  of  Falftaff.  Again  the 
fat  old  rogue  fwore  that  he  knew  the  prince 
and  Poins  as  well  as  he  that  made  them. 
Hamlet,  too,  raifed  the  vihonary  terrors 
of  the  Gholf,  and  filled  his  feledf  auditors 
with  terror  and  amazement ! To  enter- 
tain their  guefts,  we  mull  fuppofe  they 
affiimed  various  perfonages,  and  alter- 
nately excited  merriment  and  grief.  How 
often  were  thefe  honell  fellows  furprifed 
into  a belief  of  the  good  news  that  the 
king  and  parliament  had  come  to  a treaty  ! 
that  peace  would  be  rellored,  and  the  king 
return  to  his  capital  in  triumph ! How 
would  their  countenances  then  be  lighted  up 
with  joy,  the  giafs  cheerfully  circulate, 
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and  the  meeting  be  difmiffed  with  The  king 
jhail  enjoy  his  own  again  ! 

Their  honeft  friend  and  ailbciate,  GofF, 
the  aclor  of  womens  parts  at  Black-friers 
and  the  Globe,  was  the  ufual  jackal  to 
fummon  the  fcattered  comedians  together, 
that  they  might  exhibit  at  Holland-houfe, 
or  fome  nobleman’s  feat,  within  a few 
miles  of  the  capital.*  The  want  of  fine 
clothes,  and  the  proper  ornaments  of  a the- 
atre, was  excufed  by  their  noble  employers ; 
for  the  perfeverance  of  their  furious  per- 
fecutors,  and  the  violence  and  rapacity  of 
the  foldiers,  had  rendered  it  hazardous  to 
wear  any  coftiy  garments.  Painted  cloth 
ferved  as  a good  fubftitute  for  rich  habits 
and  royal  trains. 

In  thefe  diftra6led  times  what  became 
of  thofe  comedians  who  had  reprefented 
queens,  princefies,  and  other  females,  in 
Shakfpeare’s,  Ben  Jonfon’s,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher’s,  and  Maflinger’s,  plays,  at  this 
y 4 diftance 
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diftance  of  time  cannot  be  learned  j 
for  no  hiftorical  trace  of  them  is  to  be 
found.  The  two  moft  celebrated  of 
thefe  performers,  were  John  Thomfon 
and  John  Hunnieman.  The  laft  was  the 
author  of  a play,  with  the  name  of  which 
I fhould  be  glad  to  enrich  the  dramatic  ca- 
talogue, but  I cannot  learn  whether  it  was 
a tragedy,  a comedy,  or  a mixture  of 
both.  From  a copy  of  verfes,  to  the  au- 
thor, by  Sir  Alton  Cockaine,  we  are  in- 
formed that  this  dramatic  piece  was  much 
approved  by  the  public  : as  Sir  Alton’s  e- 
piltle  contains  the  only  information  of 
Hunnieman’s  authorlhip,  1 fhall  tranfcribq 
it  as  a theatrical  curiofity  : 

To  Mr.  John  Hunnieman. 

On,  hopeful  youth,  and  let  thy  happy  ftrain 
Redeem  the  glory  of  the  ftage  again  ; 

Leflen  the  Jofs  of  Shakfpeare’s  death,  by  thy, 
Succefsfu!  pen  and  fortunate  phantafy. 

Ke  did  not  only  write  but  ad,  and  fo 
Thou  doft  not  only  act,  but  writeft  too. 

Between  you  there  no  difference  appears. 

But  whai  may  be  made  up  with  equal  years. 

Thi> 
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This  is  my  fuffrage,  and  I fcorn  my  pen 

Should  crown  the  heads  of  undeferving  men. 

Great  muft  have  been  the  lofs  of  this 
play  to  the  public,  if  Hunnieman  was  a rival 
dramatift  of  Shakfpeare,  as  is  fuggefted  by 
Sir  Alton. 

Of  ail  the  players,  mentioned  in  any  nar- 
rative relative  to  the  Englilh  Itage,  Eylae- 
ard  Swanfton,  the  fuccelTor  of  Burbage  in 
the  charafter  of  Othello,  was  the  only  one 
who  profelTed  himfelf  a Prelbyterian,  and 
an  avowed  friend  of  the  parliament,  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  royal  caufe.  I will  not  go 
fo  far  as  Charles  II.  who  told  a nobleman 
that  Prelbyterian!  fm  ^as  a religioii  not  fit  for 
a gentleman-,  but  I much  doubt  whether 
Swanllon’s  zeal  did  not  abridge  his  cha- 
rity.   ^ A convert  is  often  a narrow- 

minded bigot,  and  poor  Lowin,  Taylor, 
and  the  reft  of  his  old  friends,  could  not 
expedl,  from  one  of  Calamy’s  congrega- 
tion, any  kind  retrolpedf  of  friendlliip.* 

But 

^ Tue  author  of  Hiftoria  Hiiirioaica  fays,  S wan- 
flon  took  up  the  trade  of  a jeweller.  I fhoulu  ima- 
gine that  he  had  been  originally  bred  one,  and  that  he 
left  jewellery  for  the  ftagc,  and  afterwards  refumed  it. 
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But  the  only  man,  who  triumphed  over 
the  wild  fanaticifm  and  cruel  hypocrify  of 
the  times,  was  that  excellent  comedian 
Robert  Cox,  whofe  name  I do  not  fee  in 
any  of  the  old  lifts  of  aclors. 

When  all  the  theatres  were  fdenced,  Cox 
employed  himfelf  in  compoiing  fmall  in- 
terludes, called  drolls,  like  fuch  as  were 
formerly  afted  at  Bartholomew  and  South- 
wark fairs.  The  moft  ferious  of  thefe  pie- 
ces, fuch  as  Aifteon  and  Diana,  and  Oe- 
none,  had  a dafti  of  the  comic  in  them, 
though,  for  the  moft  part,  they  were  far- 
ces of  one  a6f,  with  fmging  and  dancing ; 
as  Hobbinol,  Singing  Simpfon,  and  Simple- 
ion  the  Smith.^  By  the  connivance  of  the 
ftate  Cerberus’s,  to  whom  this  adroit  fel- 
low flily  gave  an  opiate  or  fop  of  aurum 
palpabile,  he  contrived  to  get  his  pieces 
acted  to  full  houfes  at  the  Red  Bull  The- 
atre, under  the  colour  of  rope-dancing, 
Cox  a6ted  the  principal  parts  himfelf,  and 
with  fuch  life,  fpirit,  and  nature,  that  he 
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reftored  to  the  people  the  long-forgotten  cuf- 
tom  of  widening  their  jaws  into  rilibility ; 
for,  to  laugh,  in  thofe  days  of  hypocrify,  was 
a mortal  fin.  When  he  played  young  Sim- 
pleton the  Smith  at  a country  fair,  he  fo  de- 
lighted the  noted  mafter  of  a forge,  in  thofe 
parts,  that  he  very  gravely  offered  to  take 
him  for  his  journeyman,  and  to  allow  him 
twelvepence  per  week  more  than  the  reft. 
“I  would  accept  your  proffer  with  all  my 
heart,  (faid  Cox,)  but  you  fee  I have  a good 
f:)0p  of  my  own.” 

This  comedian  travelled  all  over  the 
kingdom  with  his  company,  which  con- 
fifted,  I think,  of  himfelf,  a man,  and  a 
boy.  The  univerfities  themfelves  opened 
I their  arms  to  entertain  this  mafter  of  mer- 
riment. V/hen  he  went  to  Stourbridge  Fair, 
j Cox  did  not  forget  to  renew  his  acquain- 
tance with  the  heads  of  houfes  in  Cambridge. 
At  Oxford  he  fo  far  got  into  the  good  graces 
of  a poetical  butler,  that  he  was  pleafed  to 
oblige  him  with  a prologue,  that  he  might 
appear  in  form,  as  he  had  formerly  feen 

the 
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the  members  of  a college,  when  they  acled 
a play  at  Chriftmas.^ 

By  purfuing  this  method  of  itinerant  ex- 
hibition, and  by  never  flaying  long  at  a 
place,  this  comedian  acquired  confidera- 
ble  fums  of  money,  and  I have  not  the  lead: 
doubt  that  he  fhared  a good  part  of  his 
profits  with  his  old  fuperannuated  friends 
at  Brentford.  The  players  are,  of  all  peo- 
ple, the  mod  alive  to  the  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, and  the  readied  to  relieve  one  a- 
nothers  wants.  Let  us  confider  Cox  as 
the  good  Samaritan,  who  poured  balm  in- 
to the  wounds  of  poor  Lowin  and  Tay- 
lor, and  fometimes  cheered  their  hearts  in 
the  midd  of  their  didrefies.  Thefe,  indeed, 
v/ere  greatly  increafed  after  the  beheading 
of  the  king  and  the  extirpation  of  monarchy. 
The  players,  however,  transferred  their 
allegiance  to  the  fon  of  their  unhappy 
fovereign,  and,  amongd  their  friends  and 
well-wifhers,  drank  a health,  we  may  rea- 
fonabiy  believe,  to  their  king  over  the  water. 

A toad 


^ Langbaine. 
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A toafl  that  might  be  given  at  that  tims 
i with  propriety  as  well  as  loyalty. 

I In  1647,  Shirley  publiflied  the  plays  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  I believe,  with  a 
view  chiefly  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  fur- 
viving  actors,  who  had  diftinguiflied  them- 
I felves  in  the  principal  characlers  of  thefc 
writers.  The  names  of  Jofepli  Taylor, 
John  Lowin,  Theophilus  Bird,  Robert 
i Benfield,  Stephen  Hammerton,'*  Thomas 
! Pollard,  and  Richard  Robinfon,  are  fub-^ 
i fcribed  to  a dedication  prefented  to  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  patron  of  drama- 
tic poetry. 

In  1652,  Taylor  and  Lowin,  being  arri- 
ved to  a very  great  age,  and  in  very  indi- 
gent circumftances,'  publiflied  Fletcher’s 
comedy  of  the  Wild-Goofe  Chafe  for  their 
mutual  advantage : it  was  ufliered  into  the 

world 

This  player  was  at  firli  a famous  reprereuter  of 
mens  charailas,  and,  afterwards,  as  much  celebrated 
for  a graceful  actor  of  mens  parts. 

f Pollard  was  more  fortunate  than  the  reft  of  bis 
fociates,  having  a fortune  of  his  own,  he  retired  into  the 
country,  and  lived  with  his  relations. 
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world  with  an  advertifement,  in  which 
they  mcdeflly  intimated  their  wants,  and 
called  upon  the  benevolence  of  all  who  had 
a tafte  for  the  drama. 

I Ihould  not  forget  that  Jofeph  Taylor 
was  the  friend  of  Philip  Maffingerj  that 
he  infcribed  to  him  a copy  of  verfes  on  the 
fuccefs  of  his  Roman  Aftor,  in  which  tra- 
gedy Taylor  performed  the  principal  part. 

My  very  learned  and  kind  friend,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Bowie,  of  Idmifton,  has  in- 
formed me  that  he  has  read  a copy  of  ver- 
fes of  Shakerly  Marmion,  author  of  the 
Antiquary  and  feveral  other  dramatic  pie- 
ces, to  Jofeph  Taylor,  upon  his  prefent- 
ment  of  The  Faithful  Shepherdefs,  in 
which  he  ftyles  him  his  worthy  friend. 

The  exa6l  time,  when  Taylor  and  Lowin 
died,  cannot  be  traced  5 but,  it  is  certain, 
they  paid  the  debt  to  nature  fome  few 
years  before  the  Reftoration.  Lowin  died 
at  Brentford,  and  Taylor  at  Richmond. 
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CHAPTER  XVH. 

King  Henry  VI I L 

Reafons  to  prove  that  this  play  voas  voritten  in 
the  reign  of  ^een  Elizabeth. — King'j antes s 
difAke  to  the  family  of  "Tudor  accounted for, — - 
Alis  love  of  poetry  and  regard] or  Skakfpeare, 

■ — The  author’s  difficulty  in  drawing  & 
portrait  of  Henry  VIIL  — Merit  of  the 
play. — The  prologue  and  its  author,  — In- 
terview of  two  kings  in  the  vale  of  Arde, 
— Budkingham  and  Wolfey.  — Pafages  ex- 
plained.— Generofity  of  the  French  king, — 
Somerfefs  contempt  of  the  French,- — JVord 
royal  explained. — And  the  word  fierce. — 
CharaBer  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  — 
Wolfey  s immenfe  revenues. — 'Cibber’s  Woi- 
fey. — Mcffop  and  Digges. — The  author’s  ad- 
- mirable  portraitures  of  Englijlo  princes.— 
Betterton’s  excellent  adiing  of  Henry  VIO. 
— The  Wolfey  of  Harris.  — His  varicm 
merit  in  comedy  and  tragedy, — Booth’ s^  Har- 
ry VIIL — ^iiny  Harper,  Price,  and  Nokcs. 

MR, 
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Mr.  Malone  has  laboured  ftrenuoufly, 

. and,  I think,  fuccefsfully,  to  prove 
that  the  hiftorical  play  of  Henry  VIII. 
mufl  have  been  acted  during  the  life-time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Several  paffages  of 
the  play  may  be  produced,  which,  from 
their  internal  evidence,  v/ould  farther  con- 
vince us  that  the  author  could  not  have  pro- 
jected fuch  a piece  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

But  there  is  yet  a ftronger  reafon  for  in- 
filling upon  this  argument  than  what  has 
been  hitherto  produced  : our  author  could 
not  be  unacquainted  with  the  extreme  a-* 
verlicn  which  James  had  entertained,  l6ng 
before  he  mounted  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, to  his  predeceffor  i an  averfion  that 
could  not  be  extinguilhed  by  her  deceafe. 

Upon  his  acceffion  to  the  crown,  nobo- 
dy durft  appear  before  him  in  a mourning 
habit  for  that  princefs.  Sully,  the  French 
ambalTador,  who  had  been  particularly 
enjoined  by  his  mafeer  Henry  IV.  to  pay 
that  decent  refpedl  which  was  due  to  the 
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memory  of  his  friend  and  ally,  was  obli- 
ged to  throw  afide  the  mourning  drefles 
he  had  purchafed  for  himfelf  and  retinuCj 
upon  feeing  informed  that,  if  he  perlifted 
in  his  defign,  he  would  not  eafily  gain  an 
audience  of  the  king.  James’s  averfion  to 
the  family  of  his  predeceflbr  was  univerfally 
known;  and,  though  he  pretended  to  be 
angry  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  for  the  fe- 
vere  character  of  Henry  VIII.  which  he  had 
given  in  the  preface  to  his  Hiftory  of  the 
World,  yet  it  was  well  known  that  his 
own  opinion  coincided  with  that  of  the 
hi  dorian. 

The  king’s  diflike  to  the  Tudor  family 
was  not  founded  on  mere  caprice.  Henry 
VIII.  in  his  laft  will,  had,  as  far  as  was  in 
his  power,  by  not  mentioning  them,  ex- 
cluded, from  the  throne  of  England,  the 
whole  Scottifh  race;  for  he  preferred  the 
defendants  from  his  younger  filler,  of  the 
houfe  of  Brandon,  to  the  offspring  of  Mar- 
garet, the  elder  filler,  who  was  married  to 
’ James  IV.  of  Scotland.  Queen  Elizabeth, 

VoL.  I.  Z befides 
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befides  the  putting  his  mother  under  the 
form  of  law,  to  an  ignominious  death,  had 
treated  James  himfelf  with  infufferably  af- 
fumed  haughtinefs  and  fuperiority.  She 
deferred  the  nomination  of  his  fucceflion 
to  the  throne  of  England  to  the  laft  mo- 
ments of  her  life. 

The  king,  who  was  a lover  of  the  mu- 
fes,  and  had  facrificed  to  them  himfelf  in 
his  early  days,  conferred  marks  of  royal 
favour  upon  Shakfpeare,  almoft  as  foon  as 
he  took  poffeffion  of  his  new  dominions  > 
and  the  poet  was  too  good  a courtier  to 
write  a play  upon  a fubjedl  which  was  to 
include  a laboured  panegyric  on  the  king’s 
hated  predecelTor  and  her  family. 

It  was  no  eafy  talk  for  an  author  to  com- 
pofe  a dramatic  piece  which  fhould  com- 
prehend feveral  tranfadlions  of  a monarch 
recently  dead,  who  had  rendered  himfelf  lb 
odious  to  his  fubjedls.  To  bring  upon  the 
ftage,  before  the  reigning  queen,  his  daugh- 
ter, a charadler  fo  doubtful,  at  leall,  as 
her  royal  father  j to  prefent  a llrong  refem- 
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blance  of  many  of  his  moft  ftriking  fea- 
tures, without  alarming  his  fovereign,  or 
difgufting  the  fpeftators  j was  an  underta- 
king worthy  the  genius  of  Shakfpearej  and 
in  which,  notwithftanding  the  apparent 
difficulty,  he  has  admirably  fucceeded. 

Although  this  play,  on  a fuperficial 
view,  contains  nothing  but  a tiflue  of 
pomp  and  ceremony,  made  out  of  mafques 
and  trials,  a coronation  and  a chriftening, 
it  abounds  in  flriking  events,  which  em- 
brace the  fates  of  important  characters, — 
with  paffions  which  excite  our  terror  and 
commiferation,  and  with  profound  mora- 
lity, which  tends  to  moderate,  to  humble, 
and  to  rectify,  the  mind. 

The  prologue,  like  moft  compofitions 
of  that  fort  in  our  author’s  days,  is  little 
more  than  good  fenfe  put  into  meafured 
profe.  Our  laft  editors,  and  their  affif- 
tants,  fufpeCt,  with  reafon,  that  it  was  not 
entirely  the  work  of  Shakfpeare.  Ben 
Jonfon,  it  is  fuppofed,  wrote  the  greatefl 
part  of  it,  if  not  the  whole.  Every  body 
Z 2 will 
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will  perceive  that  the  beginning  bears  no 
refen.blance  to  that  referve  and  modefty 
with  which  our  poet  ever  addrefies  an  au- 
dience. 

1 come  no  more  to  make  you  laugh  : things  now^. 
That  bear  a weighty  and  a ferious  brow, 

Sad,  high,  and  working,  full  of  ftate  and  fhow. 
Such  noble  fcenes  as  draw  the  eye  to  flow. 

We  now  prefen t,«—— 

Great  part  of  tjje  prologue  is  compofed 
of  fevere  fatire  on  plays  which  abound  with 
the  noife  of  targets,  of  drums  and  trum- 
pets, and  the  exhibition  of  fools,  whofe 
coats  are  guarded  with  yellow  j-  and,  as  our 
author  comes  properly  within  this  cenfure,- 
Jonfon,  in  all  probability,  malicioufly  hole' 
an  opportunity  to  throw  in  his  envious  and 
Ipiteful  inveflive  before  the  reprefentation 
of  his  rival’s  play. 

In  all  probability  Henry  VIII.  was  revi- 
ved foon  after  the  coronation  of  James^ 
and  his  Queen,  Anne  of  Denmark.  Jonfon, 
by  his  connexion  with  the  court,  might  oc- 
cafionally  be  ufeful  towards  conducing  the 
pageantry  of  the  fcenes.  Whether  Jonibn’s' 
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Sejanns  was  afted  before  Henry  VIII.  was 
revived,  is  not  now  to  be  known ; but, 
much  about  that  time,  a peace  feems  to 
have  been  patched  up  between  Jonfon  and 
the  players,  and,  moll  likely,  by  the  me- 
diation of  our  gentle  bard  3 for  Shakfpeare 
not  only  a6led  a chara6ler  in  Sejanus,  but 
wrote  part  of  the  tragedy  as  it  was  ori- 
ginally performed. 

A£l  I.  Scene  I. 

Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Buckingham. 

BUCKINGHAM. 

Thofe  fons  of  glory,  thofe  two  lights  of  men, 

Met  in  the  vale  of  Arde ! 

since  this  interview  of  Henry  of  Eng- 
land and  Francis  king  of  France,  in  the 
vale  of  Arde,  nothing  has  taken  place  be- 
tween any  European  monarchs  that  can  be 
compared  to  it  in  magnificent  Ihow  and 
performance  of  military  exercife : the  no- 
bility of  both  countries  were  fo  ollenta- 
tioully  prodigal,  and  fo  emulous  in  fplen- 
dour  and  drefs,  that  the  place  where  the 
two  kings  met  w^as  called  the  field  of  the  cloth 
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of  gold.  In  confequence  of  this  rivalfhip 
in  grandeur,  they  involved  themfelves  in 
fuch  expence,  that  the  penury  of  their 
■whole  lives  afterwards  could  not  repair  the 
profufion  of  a few  days, 

IDEM. 

All  the  time 

I was  in  my  chamber  a prifoner. 

The  poet  has  not  put  in  the  mouth  of 
Buckingham  the  true  reafon  of  his  ah- 

fence  from  this  interview  at  Arde. 

The  duke  was  very  rich  and  loved  ceco- 
nomy, — a quality  by  no  means  pleafing  to 
an  arbitrary  court,  by  which  independence 
is  ever  viewed  with  fufpicious  eyes.  He, 
finding  the  preparations  for  this  folemnity 
amount  to  immenfe  fums,  threw  out  ex- 
preflions  of  difpleafure  again  ft  Cardinal 
Wolfey,  whom  he  accufed  as  the  contriver 
of  the  parade.  Lord  Herbert,  Holling- 
fhead,  and  Polydore  Virgil,  agree  in  this 
circumftance,  and  thence  we  may  dat?  Wol- 
fey’s  animofity  to  the  duke. 
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NORFOLK. 

Pomp,  till  this  time,  was  fingle,  but  now  marry’d 

To  one  above  itfelf.  ' 

That  is,  pomp  was  now  overmatched. 
The  meeting  of  two  fuch  mighty  monarchs, 
and  their  queens,  with  a retinue  of  men  and 
women,  the  moft  illullrious  for  birth,  rank, 
courage,  beauty,  and  every  accomplifliment, 
leffened  and  difgraced  all  pomps  and  cere- 
monies preceding. 

The  poet,  in  the  purfuit  of  a noble 
thought,  fometimes  overftrains  himfelf, 
and  miffes  the  mark  he  aims  at.  The 
whole  defcription  of  this  celebrated  meeting 
is  rich  in  matter,  though  harfh  in  expret- 
fion.  It  is  laboured  with  art,  but  often 
rugged,  and  fometimes  bordering  on  ob- 
fcurity. 

IDEM. 

Their  very  labour 

Was  to  them  a painting. 

That  is,  it  brought  colour  into  their 
cheeks. 

IDEM. 

Still  him  in  eye. 

Still  him  in  praife. 
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Henry  and  Francis  were  unlverfally  faid 
to  be  the  handfomeft  men  of  the  age  in 
which  they  lived,  and  moll  expert  in  miliT 
tary  exercifes.  In  the  feveral  engagements 
at  tilts  and  tournaments,  whether  owing 
to  their  fuperior  Ikill  and  bravery,  or  the 
addrefs  and  politenefs  of  their  rivals,  they 
conllantly  bore  away  the  palm  from  all 
competitors.  An  inftance  or  two  of  Eng- 
lifh  courage  and  French  generofity,  which 
happened  during  this  memorable  tranfa6lion, 
and  can  only  be  known  by  recurring  to 
Chronicles  or  larger  hiflories,  may  not,  per- 
haps, be  unwelcome  to  the  reader. 

It  mull  be  confeffed  that  the  King 
of  France,  in  the  generofity  and  frank- 
nefs  of  his  temper,  gieatly  excelled  his 
oftentatious  rival.  Francis  felt  himfelf 
hurt  at  the  various  and  unneedfary  prer 
cautions  obferved  when  he  vifited  Hen- 
ry i the  number  of  tiie  guards,  on  both 
fides,  was  carefully  reckoned  j every  ilep 
was  meafured  with  the  utmotl  fcrupulofity. 
Tired  out  with  thefe  difgalliiig  forms  and 
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ceremonies,  Francis,  one  day,  took  with 
him  two  gentlemen  and  a page,  and  rode 
direftly  to  Henry’s  quarter  at  Guifnes. 
The  guards  manifefting  furprife  on  feeing 
the  monarch  approach  them,  he  called  a- 
loud  to  them,  “ You  are  my  prifoners! 
Carry  me  to  your  mailer.”  Henry  was 
aftonilhed  at  the  prefence  of  his  brother- 
king,  and,  quite  overcome  with  this  unexr 
peeled  example  of  generous  confidence, 
took  him  in  his  arms,  and  told  him  he  had 
played  him  a moft  agreeable  trick,  and  that 
he  now  furrendered  himfelf  his  prifoner 
from  that  moment. 

The  Earl  of  Somerfet  gave  an  inftance 
of  intrepidity  and  quicknefs  of  appre- 
henfion,  which  deferves  to  be  remem- 
bered. It  was  one  ^j^minary  article 
of  the  interview,  Tiiat  the  French  and 
Engiifh  fhoirfd  not,  in  number,  exceed  each 
other.  It  was  found,  on  examinatiqn, 
that  the  French  greatly  out-numbered  the 
Engiifh.  Someriet,  inflead  of  taking  um- 
’ brage  at  this  apparent  breach  of  articles, 

cried 
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cried  out  aloud,  “ Let  them  pafs ! it  is  plain 
they  have  not  the  Ipirit  to  confide  in  us, 
though  we  have  the  courage  to  truft  our- 
felves  with  them.” 

NORFOLK. 

■ All  was  royal 

To  the  difpofing  of  it- 

By  the  word  royal,  in  Shakfpeare,  we  are 
to  underftand  fomething  iupremely  excel- 
lent 3 as  in  Macbeth,  A6l  II. 

■  Our  fears,  in  Banquo, 

Stick  deep,  and  in  his  royalty  of  nature 

Reigns  that  which  would  be  feared. 

The  word  Cxa-iXevjspov,  in  Homer,  has  the 
fame  import  3 and  is  fo  applied  by  Theo- 
clemenes  the  fugitive,  in  his  exclamation 
to  Telemachus,  on  obferving  an  omen, 
which  he  interprets  in  his  favour : 

Y[ji.el£pH  (Toujc  £(m  ycvivi  ConnAtvlepov 

Ek  Odvss.  Lib.  XVII. 

In  Wolfey’s  fpeech  to  Sir  William  King- 
Ilon,  juft  before  he  expired,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved  that  the  word  royal  ftands  for  con- 
firmed obftinacy  of  temper. 
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He  was  a prince,  faid  the  dying  car- 
dinal, of  a moil  royal  carriage,  and  hath  a 
princely  heart ; and,  rather  than  he  will 
mifs  for  any  part  of  his  will,  he  will  endan- 
ger half  his  kingdom,” 

BUCKINGHAM. 

What  had  he  to  do 

In  thefe  fierce  vanities? — » 

Mr.  Steevens  is  of  opinion  that  fierce  is 
ufed  here  as  the  French  word  fier.  Dr. 
Johnfon  goes  farther,  andfiippofes  it  might 
poffibly  mean  the  mimical  ferocity  of  the 
combatants ; and  this  is  nearer  the  author’s 
intention,  I believe : for  thefe  mock  fights 
often  produced  very  ugly  confequences  j 
many  combatants,  in  the  vale  of  Arde, 
were  unhorfed;  Henry  II.  fon  of  Francis, 
was  killed,  by  the  fplinter  of  a fpear,  in  a 
tournament.  So  many  lives  were  occa- 
fionally  loft  at  thefe  trials  of  perfonal 
prowefs,  that,  utterly  to  difcourage  and 
put  an  end  to  them,  the  popes  iffued  canons 
and  decrees  againft  them,  as  practices  un- 
lawful and  unchriftian  ; and,  when  nothing 
elfe  could  prevail,  finally  to  extirpate  them, 
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they  denied  chriflian  burial  to  thofe  who 
died  in  fuch  encounters. 

In  Timon  of  Athens,  fierce  means,  I 
think,  excejjive^  extreme^  or  terrible.  The 
fteward,  fpeaking  of  Timon’s  fall  from 
the  higheft  profperity  to  the  loweft  ftate  of 
poverty,  fays, 

O the  fierce  wretchednefs  which  glory  brings ! 

BUCKINGHAM. 

. Why  the  devilj 

Upon  the  French  going  out 

That  is,  upon  the  French  confenting  to 
fettle  the  terms  of  accommodation,  to  meet 
the  Englifh  in  the  vale  of  Arde,  by  an  in- 
terview with  the  two  kings. 

NORFOLK. 

France  hath  flawM  the  league. 

To  have  a juft  knowledge  of  Henry’s  and 
his  minifter’s  character,  it  is  neceflary  to 
throw  in  fome  light  from  hiftory : 

Though  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  charges 
the  French  with  breaking  the  folemn  com- 
pa6l  entered  into  between  the  two  kings,  at 
their  interview,  from  which  they  parted 
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with  the  moft  folemn  proteftations  of 
friendhiip,  the  diffolving  of  the  treaty 
cannot  be  afcribed  to  Francis.  Charles  V, 
Emperor  of  Germany,  the  moft  fubtie,  in- 
terefted,  and  difmgenuous,  prince  of  his 
time,  was  alarmed  at  the  late  intemew,  and 
confequent  confederacy,  of  two  fuch  po- 
tent monarchs.  When  Henry,  before  he 
returned  to  his  dominions,  paid  a vifit  to 
him  at  Gravelines,  the  politic  Charles,  who 
faw  through  the  capricious  temper  of  his 
vifitor,  foon  found  means  to  efface  that 
friend  (hip  to  which  the  fincere  and  noble 
temper  of  the  French  king  had  given  birth. 
But,  that  which  was  more  eli'ential  to  his 
intereft,  he  gained'  over  Woifey  to  his  fide, 
by  promifmg  to  affift  him  in  acquiring  the 
papacy,  and  by  putting  him  in  polfeffion 
of  the  revenues  of  tw'O  billioprics  in  Caf- 
tile.  The  exorbitant  incomes  which  the 
cardinal  enjoyed  were  not  greatly  inferior 
to  the  revenues  of  the  king  himfelf.  The 
Duke  of  Buckingham  hints  at  the  cardi- 
nal’s’ 
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nal’s  penfion  from  the  emperor  in  a follow- 
ing part  of  the  fcene : 

I am  fure  the  emperor 
Paid  ’ere  he  promis’d. 

Enter  the  Cardinal  with  the  purfe  borne 
before  him. 

'The  cardinal^  in  his  fajjage^  jixeth  his  eye 
cn  Buckinghaniy  and  Buckingham  on  him^ 
both  full  of  difdain. 

The  inftrudlion  which  Shakfpeare,  in 
this  quotation,  has  given  the  a6lors,  is  not 
lb  generally  obferved  as  it  ought.  The  af- 
pe6l  of  Wolfey,  to  Buckingham,  fhould  at 
once  be  fteady  and  deliberate,  fcornful  and 
reproaching.  Buckingham’s  look,  in  re- 
turn, Ihould  be  fierce,  indignant,  and  im- 
patient. The  cardinal,  in  palling  by  the 
duke,  fliould  Hill  keep  his  eye  fixed  upon 
him,  as  if  demanding  fome  falutation  or 
mark  of  refpedt ; but,  on  the  duke’s  per- 
fifting  filence,  and  difdainful  difregard,  he 
turns  to  his  fecretaries,  and  enquires  of 
them  concerning  the  examination  of  the 
duke’s  furveyor,  in  a tone  not  quite  loud 
aiough  to  be  heard  by  the  duke. 
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Colley  Cibber  has  been  much  praifed  for 
his  affuming  port,  pride,  and  dignity,  in 
Wolfey;  but  his  manner  was  not  cor- 
refpondent  to  the  grandeur  of  the  charac- 
ter. The  man  who  was  familiar  in  the 
greateft  courts  of  Europe,  and  took  the 
lead  in  the  councils  and  defigns  of  mighty 
monarchs,  muft  have  acquired  an  eafy 
dignity  in  aftion  and  deportment,  and 
fuch  as  Colley  Cibber  never  underftood  or 
praclifed.  If  fpeaking  with  feeling  and  e- 
nergy  were  all  the  requilites  in  the  cardi- 
nal, Moffop  would  have  excelled  greatly  j 
but,  in  fpite  of  the  robe,  which  was  of  fome 
advantage  to  him,  his  action  and  flep  were 
formal,  and  the  whole  conduft  of  his  perlbn 
was  extremely  aukward,  and  unfuitable  to 
the  accomplillied  ftatefman,  the  companion 
of  princes.  Mr.  Digges,  -if  he  had  not 
fometimes  been  extravagant  in  gefture  and 
quaint  in  elocution,  would  have  been  near- 
er the  refemblance  of  the  great  miniltef 
than  any  actor  1 have  feen  reprefent  it. 


Scene 
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Scene  II.  Council  Chamber. 

Enter  King  Henry  leaning  upon  Wolfey. 

Shakfpeare  is  eminent  in  the  drawing  of 
his  moll  diftinguillied  hiftorical  charac- 
ters : here,  more  particularly,  genius- 

guides  his  pencil.  If  we  compare  his  fe- 
veral  portraits  of  our  Englilli  kings  with 
their  adlions,  as  recorded  in  hilloiy,  we 
fhall  perceive  a ftriking  and  faithful  re- 
femblance.  They  are  as  powerfully  dif-» 
Criminated  by  their  peculiar  pallions,  vir- 
tues, follies,  and  faculties,  as  the  heroea 
of  the  greatell  poet  of  the  ancients.  The 
gloomy  turbulence  of  Johiii  the  radinefs 
and  effeminacy  of  Richard  II.  the  jealous- 
anxiety  for  the  crown  in  Henry  IV.  the 
generous  and  warlike  ipirit  of  Henry  V.  tho 
piety  and  imbecillity  of  Henry  VI.  the 
fubtlety,  perfidy,  cruelty,  and  courage,  of 
Richard  III.  and,  laflly,  the  flrutting  gran- 
deur, imperious  fp-irit,  the  undifguifed 
and  boifterous  temper  of  Henry  VIII. — 
thefe  charadlers  are  fo  juftly  and  fkilfully  fe- 
parated  from  each  other,  by  the  author,  that 
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no  name  is  wanted  to  diftinguifll  them  from 
each  other. 

Betterton  was  taught  the  part  of 
Henry  VIII.  by  Sir  William  Davenant, 
from  his  remembrance  of  the  performance 
of  the  admired  and  accompliflied  Lowin. 
Old  Downs  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
nobody  can  ever  approach  to  the  great  ex- 
cellence which  Betterton  difplayed  in  ac- 
ting the  king.  ‘ W olfey  (fays  the  fame  ftage- 
hiftorian)  was  fupported,  with  great  pride, 
port,  and  mien,  by  Harris,  an  a6lor,  of 
whom  we  fcarce  know  any  thing,  except 
that  he  played  a variety  of  charaflers  in  tra- 
gedy and  comedy;  from  that  circumftance 
we  may  infer,  he  muft  have  enjoyed  very 
comprehenlive  abilities  for  the  ftage.’  I find 
his  name,  in  Downs,  prefixed  to  Romeo,  and 
to  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheekin  Twelfth  Night, 
which  are  parts  as  diftant,  in  dramatic  fea- 
tures, as  Hamlet  and  the  Grave-digger. 
Harris  was  the  adtor  of  thefe  and  many 
other  parts  of  equal  diffimilarity.  Cibber 
could  not  have  feen  him,  for  his  name 
VoL.  I.  A a 
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is  not  in  his  Apology.  I imagine  he  left  the 
flage  much  about  the  time  the  companies 
of  Drury-lane  and  Dorfet-gardens  were,  by 
the  command  of  Charles  II.  united.  Harris’s 
name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  dramatis 
perfonse  of  any  play  hnce  that  period. 
He  had  formerly  been  joint-dire£lor  of  the 
duke’s  company  with  Lady  Davenant  and 
Betterton,  and  might  poffibly  be  offended 
that,  in  the  treaty  between  Betterton,  in 
conjundtion  with  Davenant’s  fucceffors, 
and  Hart  and  Kynaflon,  of  the  king’s  the- 
atre, he  was  left  out.* 

His  merit,  in  feveral  charadlers  befides 
Wolfey,  is  noticed  by  Downs,  particular- 
ly in  Sir  Pofitive  A tali,  in  the  Imperti- 
nents  of  Shadwell,  taken  from  Moliere’s 
Les  Facheux,  and  the  part  of  the  mafter, 

in 

^ By  looking  carefully  over  the  Rofcius  Aiiglicanus, 
I find  that  Harris  was  originally  in  the  king’s  company^ 
but  fcon  left  it  to  join  Betterton,  Perhaps  there  was^ 
another  a£lor  of  that  name.  Downs  is  fo  confufed  and 
inaccurate,  that  he  does  not  properly  attend  to  perfons, 
or  circumftances. 
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in  The  Man’s  the  Mafter,  by  Davenant, 
His  talents  were  not  confined  to  ailing  a- 
! lone ; finging  was  another  of  his  quali- 
I fications : he  and  Sandford  fang  a humo- 
I rous  ballad-epilogue  in  the  charafter  of 
i two  ftreet  ballad-fingers ; the  fame,  1 be- 
; lieve,  which,  many  years  afterwards,  was 
fung  by  that  droll,  honeft,  agreeable,  fel- 
low, Jemmy  Bencroft,  and  Nat  Clarke.— 
I call  him  Jemmy,  becaufe  it  will  better  re- 
I vive  his  memory,  among  his  furviving  friends, 
than  by  giving  the  addition,  which  he  af- 
; terwards'  merited,  of  James  Bencroft,  Efq. 

! patentee  of  Covent-Garden  theatre. 

In  the  play  of  The  Man’s  the  Mafter, 
i Harris  had  the  misfortune  to  wound  Cade- 
man  in  the  eye,  by  ufmg  a fharp  inftead  of 
! a foil,  v/hich  difabled  him  from  acting  ever 
after.  Cademan  received  a penfion  fxom 
the  players,  on  that  account,  we  may  rea- 
fonably  fuppofe,  as  long  as  he  lived,  for 
he  enjoyed  it  in  1708,  thirty- five  years  af- 
1 ter  the  accident. 

) 
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Booth  fucceeded  Betterton  in  Henry  VIIL 
To  fupport  the  dignity  of  the  prince,  and 
yet  retain  that  vein  of  humour  which  per- 
vades the  charafter,  requires  great  care  and 
caution  in  the  aftor.  Without  particular 
attention,  Harry  will  be  manufadlured  into 
a royal  bully  or  ridiculous  buffoon.  Booth 
was  particularly  happy  in  preferving  the 
true  fpirit  of  the  part  through  the  whole 
play.  Mr.  Macklin,  who  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  fee  him  feveral  times  in  Harry,  has 
declared  that  he  flione  with  particular  luftre 
in  this  chara6fer,  which  he  reprefented  for 
above  twenty  nights  fuccefllvely,  with  the 
higheft  applaufe,  in  1727.  Quin,  who  had 
the  good  fenfe  to  admire  and  imitate  Booth,, 
and  the  honefty  to  own  it,  kept  as  near  as  pof- 
fible  to  his  great  exem  plar’s  portrait  j but  Quin, 
was  deficient  in  flexibility  as  well  as  ft rength 
of  voice  j he  could  not  utter  im.petuous  and 
vehement  anger  with  vigour,  nor  could  he 
dart  the  fiery  and  tremendous  looks  of  the 
enraged  Henry  j which  were  fuited  to  the 
happier  organs  and  countenance  of  Booth. 

He 
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He  was,  befides,  a ftranger  to  grace  in 
aflion  or  deportment. — Booth  walked  with 
the  eafe  of  a gentleman  and  the  dignity  of 
a monarch.  The  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence of  Henry  were,  in  Booth,  fuftained 
to  the  height. 

Why  the  managers  configned  this  part 
to  Harper,  during  Booth’s  laft  illnefs,  I 
cannot  conceive,  unlefs  his  being  a fat  man 
was  the  great  recommendation.  I could 
never  feparate  honeft  Jobfon,  the  cobler, 
from  the  prince : he  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
old  ballad  of  King  Harry  and  the  cobler. 
I fhould  not  forget  that,  when  Betterton 
and  Harris  adted  the  king  and  the  cardinal, 
the  little  charadler  of  Lord  Sands  was  play- 
ed by  Price,  frequently  mentioned  by  Downs 

as  a moft  admirable  comedian. Why 

Nokes  perfonated  fo  ferious  a part  as  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  I cannot  guefs : perhaps 
it  was  not  the  great  comic  adtor,  but  that 
Nokes  who  was  famous  fgr  playing  womens 
parts. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Shakfpeare  s hifiortcal  plays.  — Warnings  to 
prince  and  people.  — Court  opprejjion  and 
minijierial  juggling.  — ^een  Katharine 
an  advocate  for  the  people.  — A horrible 
tax.— -Loans  and  benevolences. — -Luke  of 
Suffolk  and  Green.  — Poverty  and  necejjity, 
—fhe  cunning  of  minijiers. — Tractable  o- 

' bedience  explained,  — Sick  interpreters. 
— George  I.  and  his  courtiers. — -Lhe  duke 
of  Buckingham’ s eloquence.  — His  title  to 
the  crown.  — Mrs.  Porter.  — Mrs.  Prit- 
chard. — French  Fafhmts  adopted  by  the 
Englijh.  — Mafquerade ; game  of  mum- 
chance. — Banquet  with  two  hundred  covers. 
— Buckingham' s cotidemnation.  — Duke  of 
Norfolk’s  tears.  — Earl  of  Kildare.  — Wol- 
fey’s  malice.  — Buckingham  deprived  of  his 
right.  — Reafon  of  the  king’s  jealoufy  and 
the  people’s  love.— Wilks  in  Buckingham.— 
Archbiffopric  of  foledo,  — Suffolk’s  cha- 
racter. 
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' HE  plays  of  Shakfpeare,  which  are 
founded  on  Englilh  hiilory,  are,  in 
my  opinion,  amongft  our  moft  valuable 
dramatic  compoiitions.  They  contain  ex- 
cellent advice  and  perpetual  warnings  to  the 
kings  and  people  of  this  country.  In  thele 
ineftimable  records  they  will  find  a refledling 
mirror  of  their  anceftors,  probably  of  them- 
felves. — Exafi  pidtures  of  the  prefent  and 
future  times  I cannot  mean  j but  fuch  gene- 
ral refeiublances  of  charafter,  in  prince  and 
fubject,  as  mull  necelfarily  arife  in.  a mixed 
government,  like  ours  j where  incroach- 
ments,  on  one  fide,  mull  perpetually  meet 
with  refiftance  on  the  other,  and  will  infai-* 
libly  produce  events  not  very  unlike  thole 
which  are  defcribed  fo  affedtingly  by  ouf 
inimitable  poet. 

The  fcene  before  us  prefents  a true  pic- 
ture of  court  oppreffion  and  minifterial 
juggling.  The  author  has  related  the  mat- 
ter in  queflion  with  fome  tendernefs  to  the 
memory  of  Henry,  a,nd  this  affords  ano- 
A a 4 ther 
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ther  reafon  why  we  ftiould  fuppofe  the  play 
was  written  before  the  acceffion  of  James 
I.  Queen  Katharine  is  judicioully  clpfen 
to  reprefent,  to  the  throne,  the  grievances 
of  the  people,  who  were  burdened  by  a 
moft  illegal  and  oppreffive  impoft.  Shakr 
fpeare  here  affumes  th?  part  of  th?  honeft 
politician  and  good  citizen.  In  the  con- 
du6t  of  the  fcene,  he  gives  a caution  to  all 
fucceeding  princes  againft  the  undue  and 
illegal  exercife  of  their  power. 

Henry,  by  his  mere  arbitrary  will,  and 
without  afleiTibling  a parliament,  had  if-^ 
fued  out  commiffions,  by  which  he  com- 
manded to  be  levied  four  fhillings  in  the 
pound  from  the  clergy,  and  three  fhillings 
and  four  pence  from  the  laky.  But  this 
unprecedented  and  enormous  taxation  fodif- 
gufted  the  people,  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, that  the  king  was  obliged  to  revoke 
the  powers  he  had  given,  and,  foon  after,  had 
recourfe  to  another  unjuft  pra6lice  of 
raifmg  money  on  loans  or  benevolence : 
the  name  was  ibfter,  but  the  exaction  e^ 

qually 


» qually  oppreflive  and  unlawful.  When 
f the  a6l,  which  had  palTed  in  the  reign  of 
[ Richard  III.  by  which  all  fuch  undue  me- 
I thods  of  raifing  money  were  abolifhed,  was 
l'  oppofed  to  this  mode  of  taxation,  to  the  diC- 
* grace  of  the  king  and  his  minifters,  it  was 
I anfwered,  ‘ That  Richard  being  anufurper, 
his  parliament  was  an  unlawful  affembly, 
and  their  a6ts  of  no  validity,’  which  was 
plainly  to  declare,  that  an  arbitrary  tyrant 
i was  more  careful  to  diftribute  juftice  and 
equity  to  his  fubjedfs  than  a lawful  prince. 

NORFOLK. 

The  Clothiers  all,  not  able  to  maintain 
The  many  to  them  ’longing,  have  put  ofF 
The  fpinftcrs,  carders,  fullers,  weavers,  who. 

Unfit  for  other  life,  and  compell’d  by  hunger. 

And  lack  of  other  means,  are  all  in  uproar* 

The  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  was  much  be- 
loved, prevailed  on  many  of  the  wealthiell 
clothiers  to  fubmit  to  the  royal  impofi- 
tion  } but,  on  this  compliance,  they  dif- 
I charged  all  their  workmen  and  manufac- 
turers undey  the  pretence  that  they  could 
not  now  maintain  them.  This  occafioned  a 
' great 
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gfeat  infurre6tion  in  the  county  of  Suf- 
folk. The  dlike  ventured  his  perfon  a- 
mong  them,  and  afked  who  w^as  their  lea- 
der. One  Green  ftepped  forward  and  an- 
ii^'^ered,  “ They  had  two : Poverty  and  Ne- 
ceffityP  The  king,  notwithftanding  his 
arbitrary  and  bolfterous  temper,  was  obliged 
to  pardon  all  who  had  oppofed  his  illegal 
impolitions.  This,  1 believe,  was  the  only 
itiftance  of  Henry’s  retrading  his  once- 
fettled  purpofe. 

W O L S E Y. 

Pleafe  you>  Sir, 

I know  but  of  a fingle  pare  in  aught 
Pertains  to  the  fiate, 

* I am  but  one,  of  many  counfellors,  who, 
of  equal  power  with  myfelf,  advifed  this 
unhappy  bulinefs,’  This  is  too  often  the 
language  of  a minifter,  who,  though  uni- 
verfally  known  to  govern  his  mailer,  and 
take  the  lead  in  all  tranfaclions,  yet,  when 
queftioned  about  any  Hate-matter,  declares 
he  acts  only  in  his  proper  department. 

Q^U  E E N. 

This  makes  bold  mouths, 

Tongues  I'pit  their  duties  out,  and  cold  hearts  freeze 

Allegiance  y 
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Allegiance;  their  curfes  now 

Live  where  their  prayers  did  ; and  It  coines  to  pafs 

That  traTable  obtd  ence  is  a Oave 

To  each  incenfed  will.  — 

The  latter  part  of  tliis  fpeech  is  thus 
ingenioufly  explained  by  Mufgrave : “ Thofe 
who  are  tradlable  and  obedient  mull  give 
way  to  others  who  are  angry.” 

But  the  queen  has  deferibed  the  confe- 
quences  which  oppreffion  and  injuftice 
are  apt  to  produce,  and  therefore  intimates 
that  the  very  perfons,  who,  before  this 
impelition,  w'ere  obedient  and  tradlable 
fubjefts,  are  now  changed  into  refolute  op- 
pofers  of  government,  from  motives  of 
juft  refentment. 

w O L s E y. 

I have  no  Lirther  gone  in  this  than  by 
A fingle  voice,  and  that  not  paft  me  but 
By  learned  approbation  of  the  judges* 

Shakfpeare  has,  in  this,  followed  ex- 
exacUy  the  thread  of  hiftory.  The  judges, 
fays  Hume,  went  fo  far  as  politively  to  af- 
firm, “ The  king  might  exa6l  any  fum  of 
PQoney  he  pleafed.”  We  need  not  be  fur- 

prifed 
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prifed  that  his  majefty’s  privy  council  gave 
an  affent  to  this  decree,  which  annihilated, 
at  once,  all  the  privileges  of  the  fubjeCl.* 
It  fortunately  happened,  in  this  inilance, 
though  the  parliament  in  general  confpired 
with  the  king,  through  his  whole  reign, 
to  fix  (hackles  on  the  people,  tyranny  was 
obliged  to  forego  its  hold. 

W O L S E y. 

^—What  we  oft  do  belt 

By  fuk  interpreter  Si  once  weak  ones. 

Is  not  ours,  or  not  allow’d. 

By  Jick  interpreters  we  are  to  underftand 
feevtjh  cr  ill-natured  expojitors^  men,  who, 
from  an  overheated  temper,  from  ignorance, 
or  a melancholy  difpofition,  put  a wrong 
conftru£tion  upon  public  meafures. 

IDEM. 

A word  with  you^  [^Speaking  to  the  fecretary,'] 

Let  there  be  letters  writ,  to  every  (hire. 

Of  the  king’s  grace  and  pardon. 

> ' — — Let  it  be  nois’d 

That, 

* It  mult  be  obferved,  10  the  honour  of  a noble  family, 
that,  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  not  one  of  that  auguft  af- 
fembly  oppofed  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  crown  ex- 
cept Lord  Mountjoy,  whofe  foie  diflent  is  recorded  ix^ 
the  lords  journals. 
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That,  through  our  interceilion,  this  revokement 
And  pardon  comes. 

Wolfey's  filching  from  his  royal  maf- 
ter  the  honour,  of  beftovving  grace  and 
pardon  on  the  fubje£l,  appeared  fo  grols 
and  impudent  a prevarication,  that,  when 
this  play  ^vas  afted  before  George  I.  at 
Hampton- Court,  about  the  year  1717,  liie 
courtiers  laughed  fo  loudly  at  this  rniniils- 
rial  craft,  that  his  majeftjg  who  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  Englifii  language, 
afked  the  lord-chamberlain  the  meaning  of 
their  mirth  upon  being  informed  of  it, 
the  king  joined  in  a laugh  of  approbation. 

KING. 

— — - And  w hen  we, 

Almoft  with  liftening  ravlOi’d 

The  duke  of  Buckingham’s  eloquence 
has  been  recorded  by  the  old  hiftorians, 
who  pretend  to  fay  he  inherited  the  gift 
from  his  father,  once  the  bofom-counfelior 
of  Richard  III.  vvEo  made  ufe  of  his  ait  in 
fpeaking,  to  cajole  the  citizens  of  London, 
and  to  perfuade  them  that  his  title  to  the 
crown  was  better  founded  than  that  of  his 
nephew. 
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SURVEYOR, 

If  the  king 

Should  die  without  iffue,  he^'d  carry  it  fo 
To  make  the  fceptre  his. 

It  was  this  nobleman’s  misfortune  to  have 
a remote  title  to  thefuccefilon  of  the  crown. 
He  was  defcended,  by  a female,  from  the 
duke  of  Glofrer,  youngeft  fon  of  Edward  III. 

In  the  fcene  before  us,  the  deportment  of 
the  adtors,  when  the  play  was  revived  in  1727, 
was  much  approved.  Booth  did  not  com- 
mand attention  more  by  attraction  of  figure 
and  juft  elocution,  than  by  the  propriety  of 
his  action  and  the  ftatelinefs  of  his  ftep. 
The  bufmefs  of  Wolfey,  in  this  fcene,  being 
confined  to  addrefs,  caution,  and  manage- 
ment, was  not  unfuitably  reprefented  by 
Colley  Cibber.  But  the  dignity  and  grace  of 
a queen  were  never,  perhaps,  more  happily 
exemplified  than  by  Mrs.  Porter.  There 
was  an  elevated  confequence  in  the  manner 
of  that  aClrefs,  which,  fince  her  time,  I 
have  in  vain  fought  for  in  her  fucceftors. 

Her  fill  ft  fpeech  to  theftdng,  after  kneel- 
ing to  him,  was  uttered  with  fuch  intelli- 
gence 
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gence  and  fenfibility,  that  Die  commanded, 
the  applaufe  as  well  as  attention,  of  the  au- 
dience. The  words  are  fimple,  and,  feem- 
ingly,  unimportant : but  the  underftoofi 
her  author  well,  and,  in  delivering  them, 
conveyed  the  prime  duties  of  the  Mnghf 
office  with  energy. 

That  you  vjould  lo^de  yourjelf^  and^  in  that 
2^ot  unconfidered  leave  your  honour ^ 72or 
The  dignity  of  your  office,  is  the  point 
Of  my  petition. 

Her  condudf,  in  the  whole  fcene,  was  m 
mixture  of  graceful  elocution  and  dignified 
behaviour. 

Mrs.  Pritchard,  in  Queen  Katharine, 
was  eafy  in  her  addrefs  and  natural  in  her 
expreffion,  but  unaccompanied  by  that 
grace  and  dignity  which  her  predeceflbr, 
Mrs.  Porter,  knew  fo  well  to  affume. 

Scene  III. 

LORD  CHAMBERLAIN. 

^All  the  good  our  Englifti 

Have  got  by  our  laft  voyage  iJ  but  merely 
A fit  or  two  o’  til*  face. 

Our 
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Our  neighbours  of  France  have,  time 
out  of  mind,  conftantly  led  the  way  in  new 
fafhions  and  fopperies  j and  we  have  as  con- 
ftantly imitated  and  reproached  them  for  it. 
Grimace  of  countenance  is  here  fatirized. 
Dryden,  in  the  epilogue  to  his  Aftrologer, 
charges  a mimic  of  French  abfurdities  with 
a different  kind  of  affectation : 

Up  ftarts  a monfieur,  new  come  o’er,  and  Warm 
In  the  French  (loop  and  pull-back  of  the  arm. 

Scene  IV. 

SERVANT. 

- A noble  troop  of  ftrangers, 

For  fo  they  feem;  they’ve  left  their  barge  and  landed. 
And  hitherto  make  as  great  ambaffadors 
From  foreign  princes. 

This  vifit  of  the  King  and  Courtiers, 
mafqued,  to  the  Cardinal,  is  taken  from 
Hollingfhead  ; our  poet  has  artfully  in- 
troduced Anne  Bullen  to  attract  the  no- 
tice of  the  King  for  the  firft  time,  an  inci- 
dent, which  is  not  in  the  original.  The 
malkers,  fays  the  Chronicle,  were  dreffed 
moft  gorgeouffy,  and  brought  with  them  a 

large 
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large  gold  cup  filled  with  crowns  and  other 
pieces  of  gold,  which  were  to  be  played 
for  at  a game  called  mum  chanccy  I fuppofe 
from  the  filence  obferved  during  play,  and 
the  chance  of  the  die.  The  mafkers  pour- 
ed out  of  the  cup,  before  the  Cardinal, 
their  winnings  and  lofings,  which  a- 
mounted  to  about  two  hundred  crowns.— 

‘ At  all,’  faid  the  Cardinal  j and,  throw- 
ing the  die,  he  won  the  whole.* 

CARDINAL. 

There  fhould  be  one  amongft  them,  by  his  perfon^ 

More  worthy  this  place  than  myfdf. 

This  incident  is  likewife  taken  from 
Hollingfhead.  Though  Shakfpeare  has  pro- 
perly enough  graced  Wolfey  with  the  good 
fortune  to  fele£l  his  royal  mafter  from  the 
reft,  he  really  miftook  Sir  Edward  Nevil, 
who  was  difguifed  with  a black  beard,  for 
the  king,  who  laughed  at  the  blunder, 
and  immediately  pulled  off  his  malk. 

VoL.  I.  Bb  WOLSEY. 


***  Hollingftiead,  Vol.  II. 
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w o L s E y. 

Sir  Thomas  Level,  is  the  banquet  ready 
In  the  privy-chamber  ? 

At  this  after-banquet,  where  the  king, 
himfelf  prefided,  no  lefs  than  two  hundred 
covered  diflies  were  placed  on  the  table. 

A£t  II.  Scene  the  firft. 

The  account  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham’s trial  is  faithfully  and  pathetically  de- 
fcribed  from  our  old  Chronicles.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  was  lord  high-fteward  at 
this  memorable  trial,  on  palling  fentence 
upon  the  noble  prifoner,  could  not  refrain 
from  Ihedding  tears  ; perhaps  reflefling 
that  Buckingham’s  misfortune  might  one 
day  be  his  own. 

GENTLEMAN. 

— — Certainly, 

The  Cardinal  is  the  end  of  this. 

That  is,  Wolfey  was  the  chief  promo- 
ter of  Buckingham’s  fall, 
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SECOND  GENTLEMAN. 

^Tis  likely. 

By  all  conjedlures:  firft  Kildare’s  attainder--^  ^ 

The  cafe  of  Lord  Kildare,  will,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  other  circumftance,  throw 
a light  upon  the  real  charadter  of  the  car- 
dinal. 

The  Earl  of  Kildare  was  accufed,  be- 
fore the  king  and  council,  of  divers  high 
crimes,  by  Wolfey.  He  anfwered  the  car- 
dinal’s accufation  with  fuch  force,  that  he 
cleared  himfelf  to  the  king’s  fatisfadlion.— 
He  was  afterwards  tried  and  condemned, 
and  imprifoned  in  the  Tower  j but  the 
king  was  prevailed  upon  to  grant  him  a 
pardon.  Wolfey,  notwithftanding,  had 
the  infolence  and  cruelty  to  fend  orders  to 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  fee  him 
executed  privately:  he,'  being  the  earl’s 
friend,  informed  the  king  of  the  cardinal’s 
orders  > who,  in  great  wrath,  reproved 
Wolfey,  and  difcharged  the  earl  from  his 
imprifonment.* 

B b 2 B u c 'K- 


* Lord  Herbert. 
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BUCKINGHAM. 

There  cannot  be  thofe  numberlefs  offences 

’Gainft  me  I can’t  take  peace  with  ; no  black 

Shall  make  my  grave. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  rightly  ohferved,  though 
he  adduced  no  inftance  of  it,  that  Shak- 
fpeare  fometimes  ufes  the  word  envy  inftead 
of  malice  or  hatred.  Wolfey,  in  a fubfe- 
quent  fcene  with  the  King  and  Campeius, 
applies  the  word  in  the  fame  fenle  as  here  i 
Ipeaking  of  the  intended  trial  for  the  di- 
vorce, he  fays. 

Who  can  be  angry  now  ? what  envy  reach  you  ? 

* What  malicious  tongues  will  now  dare 
to  reproach  your  conduct,  fince  you  have 
fubmitted  to  a fair  and  impartial  trial  ?’ — * 
The  Duke,  moft  feelingly  and  like  a Chrlf- 
tian,  declares,  that  malice  fhall  have  no 
(hare  in  his  latter  end  : ‘ I fhall  deprive 
bad  minds  of  the  power  to  flander  my  laft 
moments  with  a report  of  my  dying  with  a 
rancorous  or  unforgiving  temper.’ 


BUCK- 
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BUCKINGHAM. 

-I  was  lord-high-conftable 


And  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

The  office  of  high-conftable  of  England 
expired  with  this  nobleman, 


IDEM. 


•I  had  my  trial. 


And  muft  needs  fay  a noble  one. 

The  king,  knowing  that  the  evidence  a- 
gainft  the  unfortunate  duke  was  fo  full  and 
complete  that  he  could  not  poffibly  be  ac- 
quitted, fent  him  word  that  he  ffiould  en- 
joy all  the  advantages  which  the  law  would 
allow  him.  However,  the  king  robbed 
him,  jn  one  material  inJdance,  of  his 
right } as  a peer  pf  the  realm  he  had  a juft 
claim  to  be  tried  by  all  the  peers.  The 
Duke  of  Buckingham’s  jury  confifted  only 
of  a duke,  a marquis,  fcven  earls,  and 
twelve  barons. 

Although  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  the 
juftice  of  the  fentence  paiFed  upon  Buck- 
B b 3 ingham, 
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ingham,  bis  crimes  proceeded  rather  from 
levity  and  folly  than  delibtrate  malice. 
The  people  loved  him,  and  were  in  hopes 
the  king  would  have  extended  mercy  to  him. 
But  his  alliance  to  the  crown  prevented  all 
hopes  of  pardon.  Henry’s  jealoufy  of  all 
claims  of  that  kind  rendered  him  impla- 
cable. His  father,  Henry  VH,  murdered 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  for  no  other  reafon 
but  his  having  a better  title  to  the  crown 
than  himfelf.  The  greateft  crime,  too,  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scotland,  in  the  eyes  of 
Elizabeth,  was  the  goodnefs  of  her  title  j 
and  James,  the  fon  of  Mary,  fhamefully  per- 
fecuted  Lady  Arabella  Stewart,  becaule  fhe 
he  was  akin  to  the  royal  family. 

To  the  reader  of  this  play  the  part  of 
Buckingham  may  feem  to  be  of  little  or  no 
confequence  j but  there  is  an  affe6ting  pa- 
thos in  it  which  the  a6lor  of  merit  will 
difcover  and  exemplify  in  a^rion  and  elocu- 
tion. When  the  play  was  revived,  as  a- 
bove  related,  the  incomparable  Wilks 
thought  Buckingham  worthy  his  attention. 

In 
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In  the  firft  fcene,  at  the  opening  of  the 
play,  the  refentment  and  indignation  of  the 
charafler  againft  Wolfey  broke  put,  in  W ilks, 
with  an  impetuofity  referabling  hafty  fparks 
of  fire } his  action  was  vehement,  and  hiS' 
motion  quick  and  difturbed.  His  de- 
meanour, when  condemned,  was  gentle, 
graceful,  and  pathetic  j his  grief  was 
manly,  refigned,  and  temperate : fuch  as 
became  the  nobleman  and  the  Chriftian. 

FIRST  GENTLEMAN. 

- — Merely  to  revenge  him  on  the  emperor^ 

For  not  beftowing  on  him,  at  his  afking, 

The  archbifiiopric  of  Toledo. 

Nothing  could  fatisfy  the  unbounded 
ambition  and  avarice  of  Wolfey.-^  Shak- 
fpeare  is  juftified  in  alledging  this  fa£t.  The 
Archbifiiop  of  Toledo  is  primate  of  Spai% 
great  chancellor  of  Caftile,  and  proprietor 
of  feventeen  towns  and  a great  number  of 
villages ; his  yearly  revenue  is  computed  at 
75000 1,  Tiie  King  of  Spain  generally  re* 
B b 4 ferves 
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ferves  it  for  the  youngeft  braiich  of  his  fa- 
mily. 

Scene  II. 

NORFOLK.  ^ 

„ ■ ^-This  imperious  man  will  work  us 
From  princes  into  pages.  ^ 

Wolfey  had  no  lefs  than  nine  noblemen 
in  his  retinue, 

SUFFOLK. 

As  I am  made  without  him,  fo  I’ll  ftand. 

Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
who  married  the  Queen  - dovvager  of 
France,  fifter  to  Henry  VIII.  was  one  of 
the  moft  amiable  noblemen  of  the  age  he 
lived  in : brave,  generous,  condefcending, 
and  humane,  his  popularity  was  the  well- 
earned  tribute  of  his  virtues.  That  Henry, 
though  precipitate,  tyrannical,  and  cruel, 
was  capable  of  fincere  and  cordial  friendlhip, 
is  apparent  from  liis  inviolable  attachment 
to  Suffolk  and  Cranmer  : the  latter  he  pro- 
tected from  all  ins  powerful  enemies,  and 
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the  former  he  loved  with  a friendfhip  that 
was  inviolable.  When  news  was  brought 
of  Suffolk’s  death,  he  was  fitting  in  coun- 
cil.— He  embraced  the  occafion  to  exprefs 
his  deep  regret  for  the  lofs  of  his  brother, 
and  to  bear  teftimony  to  his  virtues ; he 
averred  that,  during  the  whole  period  of 
their  friendfhip,  which  grew  up  from  in- 
fancy, he  had  never  attempted  to  injure  an 
adverfary,  nor  had  ever,  in  his  hearing, 
dropped  a word  to  the  difadvantage  of  any 
man.  Then,  looking  round  him,  he  faid, 
with  fome  emotion,  ‘ Is  there  any  of  you, 
my  lords,  can  fay  fo  much?’  V/hen  Hen- 
ry fpoke  thefe  words,  he  difcovered  in  their 
faces  that  confufion  which  is  the  compa- 
nion of  confcious  guilt. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Word  goodnefs  explained.  — Pace^  why  called 
a fool.  — Validity  of  the  Kings  marriage 
tried. — Clement  VII. — T"he  ^een  not  placed 
properly  at  the  trial. — Character  of  Ferdi- 
nand King  of  Spain. — Mrs.  Porter  s eleva- 
ted manner. — Booth's  ‘ Go  thy  ways,  Kate.' 
— ^in.  — Fhe  King's  fcruples.  — Mrs. 
Pritchard.  — Mrs.  Porter.  — Booth  and 
Macklin.  — Henry  s confejjor.  — Fhe 
King's  true  reafons  for  a divorce. — ‘ Weigh 
out  afliSlions'  explained. — Fuller's  charaSter 
of  henry. — Reafons  for  Wolfey's  behaviour 
in  the  bufinefs  of  the  divorce. — Henry's  fym- 
bol  of  difpleajure. 
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W O L S E Y. 

Muft  now  confefs,  if  he  have  any  goodnefst 
The  trial  juft  and  noble. 

I ry  he  word  goodnefs  ftands  here  for  im~ 
partiality y jujliccy  or  equity. 

' C A M P E I O S. 

: 

^ Kept  Pace  a foreign  man. 

It  is  no  uncommon  praftice  of  miniflers, 
1 when  they  cannot  mould  an  officer  of  ftate 
j to  their  own  faffiion,  to  keep  him  at  dif- 
1 tance  from  his  fovereign,  under  fome  ho- 
t nourable  title  abroad. 

w o L s E y. 

■ — He  was  a fool. 

For  he  would  needs  be  virtuous. 

The  Cardinal  means,  that  Pace  would 
I have  the  affurance  to  think  for  himfelf.  — 
. And,  for  this  perverfenefs,  Wolfey  ruined 
him, 

jl 
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HENRY, 

— O my  lord. 

Would  it  not  grieve  an  able  man  to  leave 
So  fweet  a bedfellow  ? 

-r  Jt  is  remarkable  that  Henry  and  Queen 
Katharine  lay  in  the  fame  bed  till  the  trial 
for  the  validity  of  the  marriage  was  o- 
pened. 

Scene  between  Anne  Bullen  and  the  Old 
Lady. 

6 L D L A D V. 

Pluck  off  a little. 

The  Lady,  in  my  opinion,  means,  -r — 

* Draw  afide  that  affected  veil  of  modeffy 
you  have  put  on.  Do  not  dilguife  your 
fentiments  with  artificial  coverings.’ 

CHAMBERLAIN. 

*"  ■■  '■  And  who  knows  yet^ 

But  from  this  lady  may  proceed  a gem 
To  lighten  all  this  ifle  ? 

This  gem  was  Queen  Elizabeth;  and 
this  may  ferve,  amor\||^  other  proofs,  that 

the 
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the  author  wrote  this  play  during  the  life 
of  that  princefs. 

OLD  LADY. 

How  taftes  it  ? Is  it  bitter  ? Forty  pence — no» 

The  fee  of  an  attorney  for  advice,  as 
well  as  term-fee,  was  then,  as  now,  3 s. 
4 d. 

A6l  II.  Scene  IV. 

The  Trial. 

The  trial  of  the  validity  of  a king’s  mar- 
riage, before  perfons  delegated  for  that 
purpofe,  in  a court  where  the  royal  per- 
fons were  fummoned,  and  did  a6lually  ap- 
pear, W'as  an  occurrence  new  and  extraor- 
dinaiy,  which  drew  the  attention  of  all 
Europe.  The  legality  or  illegality  of  mar- 
riages amongft  the  great,  before  that  pe- 
riod, had  been  determined  at  the  court  df 
Rome  by  the  foie  power  of  the  pontiff.  — 
Nor  would  Clement  VII.  the  then  reign- 
ing pope,  have  parted  with  fuch  a privi- 
lege, had  not  the  reformation,  which  be- 
! gan 
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gan  about  twelve  years  before  the  trial  by 
the  preaching  of  Luther,  made  fuch’  an  a- 
larming  progrefs  as  induced  him  to  adt 
cautioufly  with  a prince  of  Henry’s  refolute 
and  undaunted  temper. — However,  the  pope 
ftill  kept  in  his  hands  the  power  of  fhorten- 
ing  or  lengthening  the  procefs,  and  of  efta- 
blifliing  or  dilTolving  the  court,  which  was 
opened  at  Black*Friers,  May  31,  1529. 

In  the  diftribution  of  the  feveral  perfons 
who  compofed  this  learned  and  illuftrious 
aflembly,  Shakfpeare  had,  I think,  with 
great  propriety,  feated  the  Queen  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  King.  Why  modern 
managers  fhould  all  concur  to  make  an  al- 
teration in  his  ftage-osconomy  1 can  difeo- 
ver  no  good  reafon : for  if,  in  the  infancy 
of  the  ftage,  when  they  had  fcarcely  room  to 
difpofe  the  bufinefs  of  the  feene  to  advantage, 
they  could  place  a throne  or  feat  for  fuch  a 
perfonage  as  a Queen,  furely,  with  a much 
larger  area,  every  embellilhment  and  ne- 
-ceffary  decoration  need  not  be  omitted.  — ' 
,#clides,  as  it  is  now  managed,  the  Qiieen  , 

is 
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is  fuppofed  to  wait  like  a common  fuitor 
or  culprit  till  ftie  is  fummoned  into  the 
court : whereas  the  riling  from  her  feat, 
when  called  by  the  Crier,  would  be  atten- 
ded with  more  confequence,  and  give  an 
opportunity  to  the  acfrefs  by  her  deport- 
ment to  gain  the  attention  of  the  fpeila- 
tors. 

U E E N. 

Sir,  I defire  you  do  me  right  and  juftice, 

And  to  beftow  your  pity,  &c. 

The  greateft  part  of  Katharine’s  fpeech  is 
faithfully  tranfcribed  from  our  Chronicles, 
but  much  heightened  by  pathetic  expoHu-^ 
lation,  warmth  of  paffion,  and  dignity  of 
refentrnent. 

E E N. 

— — — Ferdinand, 

My  father.  King  of  Spain,  was  reckon^  one 
The  wifeft  prince  that  there  had  reign'd  by  manv 
A year  before. 

If  pofleffing  the  art  of  acquiring  territo- 
ries by  fraud,  perfidy,  cruelty,  and  injuf- 

tice  i 
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tice ; if  the  putting  in  practice  every  ma- 
chination to  circumvent  and  betray;  can 
be  termed  the  arts  of  wildom,  Ferdinand* 
called  the  Catholic,  King  of  Spain,  was 
of  all  kings  the  wifeft.  Strange,  that  the 
commiffion  of  enormities,  which  would 
fubject  a private  man  to  an  ignominious 
punifliment,  fliouid  be  efteemed  merito- 
rious in  a crowned  head  I 

W O L S E Y< 

■ — I do  profefs. 

You  fpeak  not  like  yourfelf. 

The  Cardinal’s  defence  of  his  condu61:  is 
temperate  and  artful.  Shakfpeare,  who  in 
this  play  treads  no  ground  without  war- 
rant, has  in  this  fcene  alfo  traced  our  beft 
Chronicles. 

Q.U  E E N. 

— • I muft  tell  you. 

That  you  tender  more  your  perfon’s  honour 
Than  your  high  profeflion  fpiritual. 

Wolley  was  fuppofed  not  to  have  fa- 
voured the  caufe  of  the  queen,  from  private 

aniinofity : 
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animofity  : (lie  had  publicly  reproached 
him  with  his  licentious  manner  of  living. 

Mrs.  Pritchard’s  Queen  Katharine  has 
been  much  approved,  and  efpecially  in 
this  fcene  of  the  trial.  She  certainly  was 
in  behaviour  eafy,  and  in  fpeaking  natural 
and  familiar ; but  the  fituation  of  the  cha- 
racter required  more  force  in  utterance  and 
more  dignity  in  aftion.  Mrs.  Porter’s 
manner  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  the 
great  perfon  fire  reprefented.  Her  kneel- 
ing to  the  King  v/as  the  effeift  of  majefliy  in 
diftrefs  and  humbled  royalty  it  v/as  indeed 
highly  affefting  ; the  fuppreffion  of  her 
tears,  when  fhe  reproached  the  Cardinal,  be- 
fpoke  the  tumultuous  conflidt  in  her  mind, 
before  (lie  burft  into  that  manifeftation  of 
indignity,  fhe  felt,  in  being  obliged  to 
anfwer  fo  unworthy  an  interrogator. 

KING. 

Go  thy  ways,  Kate  ! 

Mr.  Macklin,  our  theatrical  Neflor, 
will  tell  us,  that  Booth  pronounced  thefe 

VoL.  I.  C c four 
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four  fliort  words  with,  fuch  happy  em- 
phafis,  conveying  at  once  charadteriftical 
humour  and  liberal  acknowledgement  of 
Katharine’s  virtuous  excellence,  that  the 
audience  not  only  applauded,  but  admi- 
red, the  fpeaker. 

Quin  borrowed  fomething  of  Booth’s 
manner  in  uttering  this  valediftion ; but  I 
am  afraid  he  mixed  in  it  a little  of  Fal- 
ftaff’s  ftyle. 

King. 

' — — — Ofc  have  hinderM 
The  paflages  made  towards  it. 

That  is,  ‘ You  have  rather  thrown  ob- 
ftacles  in  the  way  of  this  bufmefs  than 
promoted  it.’ 

1 D £ M. 

My  confcience  firft  receiv’d  a tendernefs 
And  prick. 

Trick  of  confcience^  fays  Dr.  Johnfon, 
was  the  term  in  confeffion  j and  the  fweet 
prick  of  confcience  was  transferred  from 
the  popifli  prief^s  to  the  Calvinift  pallors, 
efjiecially  thofe  of  Scotland. 
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IDEM. 

— For  her  male  iflue. 

Or  died  when  they  were  made,  or  fhortly  after 

This  world  had  air’d  them. 

The  King,  it  is  faid,  was  ftruck  with 
this  misfortune,  becaufe  the  curfe  of  being 
childlefs  is  the  very  threatening  of  the  Mo- 
faical  law  againft  thofe  who  efpoufe  the 
brother’s  widow. 

IDEM. 

1 began,  in  private. 

With  you,  my  lord  of  Lincoln. 

The  Bifliop  of  Lincoln  was  Henry’s 
confeflbr. 

IDEM. 

How  under  my  opprellion  I did  reek. 

Reek  is  a coarfe,  though  fignificant, 
metaphor,  taken  from  a man’s  fweating 
under  a heavy  burden. 
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IDEM. 

To  you,  my  lord  of  Canterbury. 

Warham  was  then  Archbifliop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  not  Cranmer,  as  hinted  in 
fbme  editions  of  this  play. 

IDE  M. 

Prove  but  our  marriage  lavyful>— — — — 

we  are  contented 

To  wear  our  mortal  ftate  to  come  with  her, 
Kath’rine,  our  queen,  before  the  primeft  creature 
That’s  paragon’d  in  the  world. 

Notwith  (landing  this  very  public  and 
folemn  proteilation,  which  I think  Shak- 
I'peare  has  faithfully  tranferibed  from  the 
Chronicle,  Henry’s  private  reafons,  which 
he  fent  to  the  pope,  contain  veiy  diffe- 
rent motives.  The  following  is  a tranfla- 
tion  from  a curious  Latin  record  : 

“ There  are,  befides,  fome  particular 
reafons  to  be  laid  before  his  holinefs  in 
private,  though  not  proper  to  be  com- 
mitted to  writing ; upon  which  account, 
as  well  as  by  reafon  of  fome  diflempers 

which 
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which  the  queen  labours  under,  without 
hopes  of  remedjq  as,  likewife,  through 
fome  certain  fcruples  which  difturb  the 
king’s  confcience,  his  majejly  neither  can  nor 
will ^ for  the  future^  look  upon  her ^^or  live 
with  her^  for  his  lawful  wife,  let  the  confer 
queue e be  what  it  will.” 

The  king’s  ardent  paffion  to  have  male 
ifliie  feems  to  have  been  the  great  motive  for 
his  divorce  from  Katharine.  He  had  afon,  by 
her,  chriilened  Henry,  who  died  two  months 
after  his  birth : ancl  this,  he  ufed  to  fay,  was  a 
judgement  upon  him  for  marrying  his  bro- 
ther’s wife.  The  fame  eager  defire  to  have 
a male  child,  and  his  difappointment,  oc- 
cafioned  his  unconquerable  averfion  to 
Anne  Bullen.  This  unhappy  lady  was  de- 
livered of  a dead  male  j thence,  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  he  fought  all  methods  to  ruin  her, 

IDEM. 


uin 
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Pr’ythee  return  — — — 
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Quin  fpoke  this  apoftrophe  to  Cranmer 
m a iow  voice,  but  fo  melodioufly  and  well- 
tuned,  as  to  be  heard  diftindlly  in  every 
part  of  the  theatre. 

IDEM* 

JBreak  up  the  court. 

Notwithftanding  Shakfpeare  has,  in  this 
paflage,  feemed  to  ha/e  diifolved  this  famous 
affembiy,  it  adtaally  continued  to  fit  and  do 
bufinefs  for  fome  time.  The  king  was 
fo  angry  at  their  dilatory  proceedings, 
that  he  employed  the  duke  of  Suffolk  as 
a melfenger  to  them,  who  fharply  repro- 
ved their  fludied  piocraftination ; and,  ve- 
hemently ilriking  the  table  with  his  hand, 
he  told  Wolfey,  “ That  it  never  was  well 
with  England  when  cardinals  had  the  ma- 
nagement of  affairs.”  — Woifey  replied 
fhortly,  “ That,  if  it  had  not  been  for  one 
cardinal,  the  duke  of  Suffolk  would  not 
have  kept  his  head  on  his  flioulders.”* 

A6t 
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Aa  III.  Scene  I. 

Queen  Katharine,  Wolfey,  and  Campeius, 

This  feene  is  omitted,  in  the  reprefenta- 
tion,  as  tedious  and  unneceflary.  How- 
ever, as  it  farther  difplays  Queen  Katha- 
rine’s temper  and  difpofition,  and  contains 
many  charaaeriftical  features  of  that  un- 
happy lady,  it  well  deferves  our  atten- 
tion. It  is,  in  general,  a tranfeript  from 
Hollingfliead,  paraphrafed  and  enlarged 
with  correfpondent  matter. 

Q^U  E E N. 

1 was  fet  at  Work 

Amongft  my  maids 

When  Qrieen  Katharine  was  informed  that 
the  cardinals  Wolfey  and  Campeius  delired 
audience,  fhe  came  to  them  with  a Ikein 
of  thread  about  her  neck  j nor  would  fhe 
retire  with  them  into  her  private  chamber, 
as  they  requelled,  till  after  a conference 
fuch  as  the  poet  has  given  us. 

I D E IV}, 

•——Nay,  forfoot  I my  friends. 

They  that  muft  weigh  out  my  aiHuSlions. 

This  ^weighing  out  of  afli£iio?is  is,  I think, 
a metaphor  taken  from  the  unloading  of  a 
C c 4 fhip. 
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fhip.  Thofe  friends,  who  are  moft  capable 
of  eafing  rne  of  afflidlions,  arc  at  a great 
diidance  from  me. 

q_U  E E N. 

Alrroft  forgot  m'y  pravcis  to  content  him  ! 

A:  d am  I hus  rewarded  ? 

Fuller’s  fhort  charafter  of  Katharine  is 
no  ill  anfwer  to  the  lady  s comptaint : 

een  Katharine  s age  was  above  her  kuf- 
band's^  he  ■ gravity  above  her  age,  more  pious 
at  her  beads  it  an  pie  a f ant  in  her  bed,  a better 
woman  than  a wje,  and  a Jitier  wife  Jor  any 
prince  than  Henry  ” 

Scene  II. 

Lord- Chamberlain,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
Surry. 

CHAMBERLAIN. 

The  cardinal’s  letter,  to  the  pope,  mifearrjed. 

And  came  10  the  eye  of  tlie  king,  wherein  was  read 
How  that  the  cardinal  did  intreat  his  holinefs 
To  ftay  the  judgement  of  the  divorce. 

This  is  conformable  to  Hollingfhead’s 
relation. 


Hiflorians 
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Hlftorlans  are  at  a lofs  to  account  for 
Woifey’s  behaviour  in  the  trial  for  the  di- 
vorce He  certainly  had  the  whole  ma- 
nagement of  the  bulinefs  in  Ills  own  pow- 
er ; for  Campeius  was  but  fecond  in  the 
commiffion,  and,  confequently,  he  might 
have  terminated  the  m'atter  to  his  miafter’s 
wiPn.  At  this  dillance  of  time  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  afcer tain  the  real  motive  by  which 
Vfolfey  was  inhuenced.  The  king’s  paf- 
fions,  he  knew,  would  brook  no  controul: 
it  was  dangerous  to  oppofe  them.  But,  it 
fhould  be  remembered,  that  the  cardinal’s 
ambition  aimed  at  the  triple  crown,  and  that, 
during  the  trial.  Pope  Clement  was  feized 
with  lb  dangerous  an  illnefs  that  it  was  fear- 
ed it  would  terminate  only  with  his  life, 
W olfey,  who  bad  before  been  tvrice  a can- 
didate for  the  papacy,  again  had  his  hopes 
renewed.  Had  he  decided  the  bulinefs  of 
the  divorce  in  favour  of  the  king,  he  would 
have  loft  the  interpofition  of  the  emperor. 
Queen  Katharine’s  nephew,  in  his  favour, 
without  whofe  intereft  he  could  not  poffibly 

fucceed. 
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facceed.  Clement’s  recovery  put  an  end  to 
Wolfey’s  dream  of  the  papacy,  and  expofed 
him  to  the  refentment  of  Anne  B alien  and 
her  party,  who  took  indefatigable  pains  to 
incenfe  the  king  againft  him.  This  part  of 
Wolfey’s  hiflory,  refpecfing  the  papacy, 
has  not,  except  in  one  place,  been  touched 
upon  by  Shakfpeare. 

SUFFOLK. 

— I do  affiire  you 

The  king  cry’d  Ha  ! at  this, 

CHAMBERLAIN. 

——Now  God  incenfe  him^ 

And  let  him  cry  Ha  ! louder.  ' 

Henry’s  fign  of  difplealure  was  ufually 
marked  by  a loudexploiion  of  the  interjedion 
Ka ! or  Ho ! and  this  behaviour,  more  fui- 
table  to  the  hog-driver  than  the  prince, 
ferved  to  terrify  and  keep  in  awe  his  flavifh 
and  timorous  courtiers.  For  this  prognof- 
tic  was  matter  of  the  utmoft  difmay  to 
them. 

There  is  a ftory,  in  Fuller’s  Worthies, 
of  a weak,  effeminate  boy,  who  perfonated 
Henry  YIII.  in  a certain  play  written  on 

that 
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that  ftory,  who  cried  ho ! in  fo  feeble  a 
tone,  that  one  of  his  brother-performers 
told  him,  ‘ that  he  adfed  more  like  a 
moufe  than  a man  ; and  that,  if  he  fpokc 
ho ! with  no  better  fpirit,  his  parliament 
tvonld  not  grant  him  a penny  of  money.’ 


chapter 
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CHAPTER  XX.. 

Cibber  fniiffing  a candle.  — Nobles  betting  for 
and.  againjl  Wolfey  s favour  with  the  King. 
— Wolfey  s immenfe  riches. —Henry’s  anger ^ 
as  exprefed  by  Booth. — Surry’s  impetuofty. 

' — His  character.  — Curious  article  againjl 
Wolfey.  — Cranmer,  Archbijhop  of  Canter- 
bury — Bxplajtaticn  of  ‘ cherif  thofe  that 
hate  you.’ — Tihe  great  art  of  Shakfpeare  in 
a fcene  of  the  ■yf  ail.  — - Cibber  and  Moffop 
criticifed  — Digges ' commended.  — Wolfey’ s 
prefent  of  a fool  to  the  King.  — Banif:ed  to 
his  diocefe  by  Norfolk.  — Arrejied  for  high 
treafon. — His  death.  — Wolfey  s ambition  to 
be  pope.  — Hume  refuted.  — Wolfey  s love  of 
learning  and  encouragem.ent  of  learned  men. 
--Erafmus  and  Wolfey. — Bhe  latter's  felf- 
ifonef^  pride.,  and  cruelty. — His  fuperjli- 
tious  and  vmdiBive  temper. — Soft  mufic.—- 
Vifon  of  angels.  — Bayes’s  grand  dance.  — 
^een  Katharine's  charadfer.  — Mrs. 

Pritchard 
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Pritchard  and  Mrs.  Porter. — Mrs.  Willis, 
and  Pheophilus  Cibber.- — Gardiner  s charac- 
ter.— yorifons^  Iltppijlef  s.,  and  PafwelV s.^ 
reprefentatio7i  of  him.  — Phe  King.,  Surry, 
and  Nojfolk. — Power  of  brafs  to  invigorate 
the  eye-fight. — Plutarch  and  Macrobius. — ► 
Char  abler  of  blue  en  Elizabeth,  as  drawn  by 
Shakfpeare. — Dr.  Hurd  and  Mr.  Hume. — 
England  mof  indebted  to  her  wo  'rft  princes. — 
Calderone  s Spanifj  play  on  the  fubjebl  of 
Henry  VIII. 

W O L S E Y. 

This  candle  burns  not  clear  j ’tis  I mufl  fnulF  it. 
And  out  it  goes. 

r^"‘  HE  aftion  of  Colley  Cibber,  in  ipeak- 
-J.  ing  this,  I have  heard  much  com- 
mended : he  imitated,  with  his  fore-finger 
and  thumb,  the  extinguifiiing  of  a candle 
with  a pair  of  fnufters.-^  But  furely  the 
reader  will  laugh  at  fuch  mimicry,  which, 
if  practifed,  would  make  a player’s  aftion 
as  ridiculous  as  a monkey’s. 


Bntcr 
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Enter  the  King,  reading  a fchedule. 

The  whole  fcene,  to  the  end  of  the  third 
adt,  is  the  genuine  contrivance  of  the  po- 
et.— Though  the  King  had  before  given 
Wolfey  evident  marks  of  his  difpleafure,  and 
often  rated  him  in  his  boifterous  manner, — 
and  particularly  once,  at  Grafton,  inNorth- 
amptonfhire,  when  the  nobility,  who  ha- 
ted him,  laid  bets  for  and  againft  his  re- 
taining the  King’s  affe6lion, — yet,  at  that 
time,  we  have  authority  to  fay,  Wolfey 
ftood  his  ground  fo  well,  that  he  departed 
from  the  King’s  prefence  with  marks  of 
favour  rather  than  difpleafure. — This  was, 
indeed,  the  laft  time  of  Henry  and  Wolfey’s 
meeting. 

KING. 

What  piles  of  wealth  hath  he  accumulated  ! 

It  Is  impofiible  to  read  the  inventpiy  of 
Wolfey’s  riches,  as  it  Hands  in  our  Chro- 
nicles, without  aftonifliment  and  indigna- 
tion.— The  walls  of  his  palace  were  covered 

with 
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with  cloth  of  gold  or  cloth  of  filver;  his 
cupboard  contained  maffy  plate  of  gold. — 
A thoufand  pieces  of  fine  Holland,  and 
the  reft  of  the  furniture  in  proportion.  — 
To  eftimate  his  riches  at  half  a million 
will  not,  by  thofe  who  carefully  attend  to 
authentic  hiftorians,  be  fuppofed  to  over- 
rate them.  How  impoverifned  and  wretch- 
ed muft  the  people  be,  v/hen  a prodigal 
king,  a grafping  minifter,  and  a fiavilli 
parliament,  all  combined  to  drain  them  of 
their  money ! 

NORFOLK. 

My  lord,  we  have 

Stood  here  obferying  him.  Some  ftrange  commotloa 
Is  in  his  brain.  He  bites  his  lips  and  Harts, 

Stops  on  a fiidden,  looks  upon  the  ground, 

Then  lays  his  finger  on  his  temple;  Hrait 
Springs  out  into  faft  gait;  then  Hops  again, 

Strikes  his  breaft  hard,  and  anon  he  calls 
His  eye  againft  the  moon. 

The  defcriptlon  of  Wolfey’s  deportment 
during  the  perturbation  of  his  mind,  io 
ftrongly  depifled  in  his  foliloquy,  and  in 
Norfolk’s  defcriptlon  of  it,  is  an  evident 

proof, 
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proof,  that,  although  Shakfpeare  was  not  a 
fkilful  aclor  himfsif,  he  knew  perfedly  what 
was  due  to  character.  He  has  here  given 
a leiTen  to  the  reprcfenter  of  Wolfey  which 
the  moft  coni'ummate  player  may  be  proud 
to  learn. 

KING. 

— And  ihen  to  breakfaft — with 

TVtai  appetite  you  tnay. 

Henry’s  anger  ihould  be  referved  by  the 
actor  till  he  pronounces,  ‘ With  what  ap- 
petite you  may.’  This  is  confirmed  by 
what  the  Cardinal  fays  immediately  after 
the  King’s  departure : 

What  Judcien  anger’s  this? 

The  tremendous  look  wdiich  Booth  put  on, 
with  his  rapid  and  vehement  expreffion, 
fully  correfponded  wdth  the  defgn  of  the 
author. 

NORFOLK. 

Deliver  up  the  great  feal. 

The  King  fent  for  the  great  feal,  but 
Wolfey  refufed  it,  as  Shaki’peare  has  re- 
corded it  j nor  did  he  return  it  till  the  King 
wrote  to  him,  and  commanded  him  to 
deliver  it. 


SURRY. 
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SURRY. 

By  my  fou!, 

Your  long  coat,  prieft,  protefts  you  j thou  fliould’ft 
^ elfe 

Feel  my  fword  in  the  life-blood  of  thee. 

In  this  vehement  burfl  of  pailion,  the 
■writer  has  drawn  the  chara6leriftical  blemifli 
of  Surry : brave,  learned,  generous,  and  ac~ 
complilhed,  endowed  with  many  fplendid 
qualities,  which  equally  gained  him  the  love 
and  admiration  of  his  own  countrymen  and 
foreigners,  he  was  fometimes  betrayed  into 
that  warmth  of  temper  which  juftly  expo- 
fed  him  to  reprehenlion.  In  a difpute  once 
with  Wolfey,  he  was  fo  far  tranfported  be- 
yond himfelf  as  to  draw  his  dagger.* 

The  refentment  which  the  earl  felt  to  the 
minider,  on  account  of  the  part  he  bore  in 
the  trial  of  his  father-in-law,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  induced  our  poet  to  make 
ufe  of  his  agency  to  reproach  the  Cardinal, 
VoL.  I.  D d with 

^ The  people  of  England  can,  at  this  time,  boaft  of 
an  Earl  of  Surry,  who  is  a true  friend  of  liberty,  and  an 
undaunted  fiipporter  of  the  confUtutioa  of  his  country. 
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CROMWELL. 

« — — That  Cranmer  is  return’d  with  welcome*. 

Inftall’d  Lord  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury. 

This  is  a fufficient  proof,  that  Suffolk,, 
in  a former  part  of  the  fcene,  meant  that 
Cranmer  was  really  returned  with  a full 
approbation  of  his  opinions ; and  not,  as  Mr. 
Tyrwhit  has  fuggefted,  that  he  was  come 
back  only  by  his  fchedules,  or  tranfcripts, 
confirming  the  validity  of  a divorce,  from 
foreign  univerfities  j neither  is  it  likely,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Steevens,  that  Cranmer 
would  fend  that  by  another  which  he  could 
bring  himfelf. 

w O L S E V. 

Cherifli  thofe  hearts  that  hate  you^ 

Dr.  Warburton  alters  hate  to  waifi  but 
this  editor  is  known  to  be  an  arbitrary 
foifter  of  his  own  fancies  into  the  text.  — 
He  fays  Wolfey  negle6ted  his  dependents ; 
the  contrary,  in  general,  is  true  j when 
he  and  his  retinue  parted,  mutual  mani- 
feftation  of  grief  and  tendernefs  were  feen 

Oil 
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on  both  fides.  * Cherifh  thofe  hearts  that 
hate  you’  was  fpoken  in  condemnation  of 
his  own  condudl,  who,  rather  than  foothe 
the  nobility  by  gentle  beliaviour,  had  pro- 
voked them  by  his  pride  and  infolence. 
His  profecution  of  Buckingham  brought 
againft  him  the  family  of  Norfolk  and  all 
their  friends.  But,  again  ‘ Cherilh  thole 
hearts  that  hate  you’  is,  according  to  the 
precept  in  the  Gofpel,  ‘ Blefs  them  that 
curfe  you.’  This  is  a leflbn  which  Shak- 
fpeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a heathen ; 
Flavius,  the  fteward,  on  the  fight  of  Ti- 
mon,  his  mafter,  in  mifery,  amongft  other 
refledlions,  breaks  out  into  thi§  : 

How  rarely  does  it  meet  with  this  time’s  guife. 

When  man  was  vviQi’d  to  love  his  enemies ! 

IDEM, 

Had  I bat  ferv’d  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I ferv’d  my  king,  he  v/ouid  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies  ! 

This  fentence,  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  v/as 
really  uttered  by  Wolfeyj  but  the  words 
D d 3 which 
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which  he  fpoke  after  this  fentence,  as  re- 
lated by  Hoiiingfhead,  are  equally  pathe- 
tic, and  are  well  worth  preferving  : “ But 
it  is  the  juft  reward  that  I muft  receive  for 
the  diligent  pains  and  ftudy  that  I have 
had  to  do  him  fervice,  not  regarding  my 
feiAuce  to  God,  but  only  to  fatisfy  his 
pleafure.” 

When  we  look  back,  and  confider  the 
foregoing  fcene,  from  the  entrance  of  the 
Cardinal  to  his  concluding  fpeech  at  the 
end  of  the  third  a£l,  we  muft  confefs  that 
the  poet  has  wrought  up  the  whole  with 
great  dramatic  fkill.  The  hiftorical  inci- 
dents, or  events,  are  rendered  extremely 
interefting,  while  the  charafters  and  paf- 
fions  of  the  great  perfonages  introduced 
fupport  the  dialogue  with  uncommon  vi- 
gour. The  art  of  Shakfpeare  has,  in  the 
conclufion,  rendered  the  man,  who  had 
been  the  obje6l  of  our  difguft  and  hatred,  the 
four ce  of  tend^rnefs  and  commiferation. — 
If  the  rough  and  bitter  terms  of  reproach, 
in  the  mouths  of  princes  and  nobles, 
' fliould 
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fliould  difpleafe  a modern  tafte,  it  muft 
be  confidered,  that  the  author  draws 
faithful  pifture  of  manners  fuch  as  he 
found  authenticated  in  hiftory,  and  fuch? 
as,  with  very  little  variation,  would  in  fi- 
milar  circumftances  take  place  in  all  times ; 
for  paflions  will  eternally  be  the  lame,  and  i 
fpeak  nearly  the  fame  language. 

If  the  reprefentation  of  this  fcene  has, 
in  general,  fallen  Ihort  of  the  writer’s  in- 
tention and  the  fpedlators  expedation,  we 
mull,  in  a great  meafare,  attribute  that  to 
the  difficulty  of  performing  it  with  excel- 
lence. Colley  Cibber’s  pride  and  paffion, 
in  Wolfey,  were  im.potent  and  almoll  far- 
cical. His  grief,  relignation,  and  tender- 
nefs,  were  inadequate,  from  a deficiency, 
of  thofe  powers  of  expreffion  which  the 
melting  tones  of  voice,  and  a correfponding  - 
propriety  of  gellure,  can  alone  bellow. — > 
Molfop,  was  a powerful  and  energetic  fpea- 
ker  of  fentiment,  and,  fometimes,  happy  in 
the  utterance  of  paffion.  But  his  llatelinefs, 
in  apart  of  this  fcene,  was  without  dig- 
D d 4 nity. 
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nity,  and  his  tendernefs  without  pathos. 
Digges  affumed  uncommon  grandeur  of 
deportment,  which  fometimes  degenerated 
into  bombaftical  ftrutting.  To  the  refigned 
portion  of  the  chara6ler,  the  grave  tones  of 
his  voice  were  not  iil-fuited.  Had  he  always 
kept  within  thofe  modeft  bounds  prefcribed 
by  Shakfpeare,  he  would  have  drawn  an 
excellent  outline  of  the  imperious  Wolfey. 
Aa  IV. 

Scene  II.  Queen,  Griffith,  &c. 

Not withftan ding  his  favage  difpofi.tion, 
the  king  could  not  at  once  abandon  his  fa- 
vourite minifter.  At  different  times  he 
condefcended  to  fhew  him  tokens  of  his 
favour  and  returning  friendfhip.  The  car- 
dinal was  fo  tranfported  with  joy  on  his  royal 
mailer’s  fending  him  a ring,  which  he  con- 
ceived to  be  a certain  evidence  of  his  pro- 
teaion,  — that  he  difmounted  from  his 
horfe  and  would  receive  it  on  his  knees. 
To  manifell  his  gratitude,  he  fent  to  the 
king,  as  the  moll  valuable  of  all  gifts,  his 
fooly  Patchy  whom  he  had  cherifhed  as  one 

referve 
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referve  of  happinefs  in  his  misfortunes  j but 
the  poor  cardinal  was  ftill  wedded  to  vanity 
and  oftentation ; he  travelled  to  York,  whi- 
ther he  was  obliged  to  go  by  order  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  who  threatened,  “ If  he 
refufed,  to  tear  him  in  pieces  with  his 
teeth.*” — He  travelled,  I fay,  with  a re- 
tinue of  one  hundred  and  fixty  perfons  in 
order  to  be  inftalled.  The  preparations, 
for  this  inftalment,  were  exceedingly  mag- 
nificent, and  beyond  all  reafonable  limits. 
This  unhappy  relifii  for  human  grandeur 
was,  in  all  probability,  the  immediate  caufe 
of  his  ruin.  Had  he  remained  quiet  in 
his  diocefs,  his  enemies  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  at  a lofs  for  matter  to  excite  the 
king’s  anger  againft  him  j but,  on  the  re- 
port of  his  oftentatious  manner  of  living, 
Anne  Bullen,  inftigated  by  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  her  uncle,  never  ceafed  to  ply  the 
king  with  accuiations  agaiml  him,  till,  at 

laft. 
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lall,  Henry,  notwithftaiiding  he  had  grant- 
ed him  a pardon  drawn  up  in  the  moft  am- 
ple terms,  commanded  the  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland to  arreld  him  for  high  treafon, 
and  bring  him  to  his  trial.  Woliey,  who 
knew  that  his  mafter  never  mined  any  man 
by  halves,  dreaded  the  confequence  fo 
much,  that,  Cavendifh  fays,  he  difpatched 
himfelf  by  a powerful  dofe.  — He  had  no 
lefs,  fays  Hollingfhead,  than  fifty  ftools  in, 
one  day. 

E E N. 

^ Ever  ranking  himfelf 
With  princes. 

The  man  whofe  ambition  aimed  to  be 
fuperior  to  all  crowned  heads,  by  getting 
poffeflion  of  the  papal  tiara,  could  never 
confider  himfelf  as  a fubjedt  j efpecially 
when  he  was  accofted  and  faluted  by  the 
flattering  titles  of  friend,  father,  and  coun- 
feller, by  emperors  and  kings.  Hume  is 
of  opinion  that,  if  Wolfey  had  once  gained 
the  papacy,  he  would  have  had  it  in  his 
povrer  amply  to  repay  his  mailer  for  all 

marks 
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marks  of  favour  he  had  bellowed  on  him. 
From  the  arrogance  of  the  man  I fliould 
rather  fufpe6l  he  would  have  a6led  the  part 
of  Thomas-a-Becket,  who,  from  a faith- 
ful fervant  to  his  prince,  while  a layman, 
proved,  when  raifed  to  the  fee  of  Canter- 
bury, the  greateft  oppofer  of  his  royal 
mailer’s  will.  B ut,  not  to  dwell  upon  con- 
je^lure,  let  me  alk  if  Wolfey’s  promotion 
would  have  altered  the  Hate  of  Italy  ? 
Would  not  the  emperor  be  Hill  as  power- 
ful there  as  he  was  before  the  cardinal’s 
exaltation  ? Would  he  not  have  found  it 
as  eafy  to  humble  him  as  the  preceding 
pope,  whom  he  had  befieged  in  his  capital 
and  reduced  to  the  lall  extremity  ? Wolfey 
mull,  of  neceffity,  have  adapted  his  poli- 
tics to  his  lituation. 

Q^UEEN  KATHARINE. 

——One  that  by  fuggcftion 

7}’V  all  the  kingdom* 

I know  no  word  more  forcible,  to 
exprefs  what  feems  to  be  the  author’s 
meaning,  than  tyd.  The  infmuations 

of 
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of  an  unfeeling  minifter,  to  perfuade  his 
royal  mafter  to  chain  down  the  minds  of 
his  fubjefts,  cannot  be  put  into  ftronger 
language.  Dr.  Farmer’s  propofed  altera- 
tion of  tith'd  is  inferior  in  its  original 
meaning,  and  deficient  in  its  general  ap- 
plication. Dr.  Farmer  is  a moft  refpedla- 
ble  name  on  every  account;  but  Mr.  Toilet 
has  very  juftly  defended  a reading  which  is 
fupported  by  all  the  editions. 

/ ' 
GRIFFITH. 

From  his  cradle. 

He  was  a fcholar,  and  a ripe  and  good  one. 

Wolfey’s  love  of  learning,  and  his  con- 
Ibant  encouragement  of  it,  was  the  mofi;  a- 
miable  part  of  his  charadler. 

To  the  revival  of  learning  in  this  nation 
he  contributed  more  than  all  our  clergy  and 
nobility.  His  mind  was  fufceptible  of  that 
reputation  and  glory  which  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  fine  arts  and  the  belles-lettres 
can  only  bellow ; an  honour  fuperior  to  the 
noify  fame  of  military  atchievements,  Wol- 
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fey  was  one  of  the  fele£l  few  of  his  age  who 
enjoyed  a juft  and  elegant  tafte  for  litera- 
ture. A late  liiftorian*  has  preferved  fome 
extrafts  from  a method  of  teaching  and  edu- 
cating youth,  addrelfed  by  him  to  the  mat- 
ters of  a fchool  which  was  founded  by  the; 
Cardinal  at  Ipfwich,  in  which  he  has  difplayed 
fo  good  a ftyle,  fuch  folid  judgement,  and  a 
tafte  fo  refined,  that  it  refledls  the  higheft  ho- 
nour upon  the  vrriter.  When  Wolfey  fpeahs 
of  the  fifth  clafs,  there  is,  in  his  inftruc- 
tions,  fomething  fo  truly  liberal,  that  I 
cannot  forbear  tranfcribing  the  paiTage : — 
‘ Imprimis^  hoc  unum  admonendum  cenfueri- 
mus,  ut  neqiic  plagis  feverioribus,  neque  vul- 
tuofis  minis,  aut  ulla  tyrannidis  fpecie,  tenera 
pubes  afficiatur : hac  enim  injuria,  ingmn 
alacritas  aut  extingui,  aut  magna  ex  parte 
ohtundi,  foletb  ‘ Above  all  things,  I tliink 
it  proper  to  admonifli  you,  that  tender 
youth  fhould  not  be  afflicted  with  fevere 
fcourgings,  with  boifterous  threateniogs, 
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nor  with  any  fpecies  of  tyranny.  For,  by 
fuch  treatment,  a lively  genius  is  either 
quite  overwhelmed,  or  in  a great  meafure 
blunted.’ 

In  the  conclufion  of  advice  to  the  fe- 
venth  clafs,  wherein  he  recommends  the 
indulging  them  with  fuitable  amufements, 
he  difcovers  a moil  amiable  and  benevolent 
fpirit.  Milton,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Ilart- 
lib  on  education,  has  happily  extended 
and  improved  this  part  of  the  Cardinal’s 
plan. 

IDEM. 

Exceeding  wife,  fair-fpoken,  and  perfuading. 

In  confirmation  of  this  part  of  Wolfey’s 
chara6ler,  we  have  the  authority  of  Eraf- 
mus.  “ His  manners  (fays  this  writer  in 
his  Epiilles)  betray  nothing  of  his  birth  j 
he  diligently  employs  himfelf  in  reviving 
the  liberal  arts.”  In  fine,  York-place, 
like  the  houfes  of  Lucullus,  Cicero,  Atti- 
cus,  and  other  great  men  of  Rome,  was  an 
agreeable  retreat  for  all  men  of  letters, 

without 
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without  diftlnftion.  For ' the  compiling  a 
colle6lion  of  books  and  MSS.  that  might 
vie  with  the  Alexandrian  library,  he  em- 
ployed learned  men,  wherever  he  could 
find  them.  No  mechanic  ever  toiled 
more  afiiduoufly,  in  his  profeffion,  than 
Wolfey  did  to  adorn  England  with  lumi- 
naries of  learning.  This  anxiety  of  the 
Cardinal,  to  encourage  literature,  and  to 
introduce  the  beft  fcholars  in  Europe  a- 
mongft  his  countrymen,  feems  utterly  in- 
compatible with  Dr.  Middleton’s  account 
of  Wolfey’s  fpeech  to  the  clergy,  in  which 
he  publicly  forewarned  them,  that,  if  they 
did  not  deftroy  the  prefs,  the  prefs  would 
deilroy  them.* 

IDEM. 

Ever  witnefs  for  him, 

Tpfwich  and  Oxford  ! one  of  which  fell  with 
The  other,  though  unfiiiifh’d,  yet  fo  famous. 

So  excellent  in  art,  and  ftill  fo  rifing. 

That  Chrifteadom  fhall  ever  fpeak  his  virtue, 

ThtTc 
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Tliere  is,  in  this  euloglum  of  Chrifl- 
church  college,  at  Oxford,  fomething, 
furely,  that  looks  prophetical.  No  other' 
feminary  in  Europe,  has,  perhaps,  been  fo 
fertile  in  perfons  famous  for  ufefai  learn- 
ing, extent  of  genius,  and  elegance  of  tafte 
in  the  belles  lettres. 

It  is  with  pleafure  I ~ have  feleCled, 
from  the  beft  hillorians,  pafftges  to  con- 
firm that  draught  of  the  (hining  part 
of  Wolfey’s  portrait  given  by  Shakfpeare. 
^ut  it  cannot  be  controverted  that  the 
dark  (hades  of  it  v/anted  the  brightell  tints 
to  fet  them  off.  The  eminent  fuperiority 
of  his  genius  he  principally  employed  to 
the  advancement  of  his  own  power,  inte- 
reft,  and  grandeur  j his  ambition  was  as 
infatiable  as  his  avarice,  and  with  them  his 
pride  and  cruelty  went  an  equal  pace.  He 
gave  certain  indications  of  a little  mind, 
for  he  was  fiiperftitious  and  vlndidlive. 

One  of  tliofe  enormous  crofTes,  which 
always  accompanied  him  wherever  he 
went,  happening,  at  an  entertainment,  to 
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fall,  and  hurt  one  of  his  retinue,  he  alked 
whether  the  blow  had  fetched  blood  ? and, 
being  anfwered  in  the  affirmative,  he  cried 
out  Malum  Omen ! and  retired  to  his  chani-^ 
ber. 

During  the  time  that  he  was  a fchool- 
mafter,  a quarrel  happened  between  him 
and  Sir  James  Paulet,  who,  to  gratify  his 
anger,  had  Wolfey  put  into  the  flocks.  — 
Many  years  after  this  fray,  when  the  Car-, 
dinal  was  advanced  to  the  high  office  of 
lord  chancellor  of  England,  at  a time  when 
he  fhould  have  forgotten  indignities  and 
quarrels  of  this  kind,  he  fent  for  Paulet  j 
and,  after  reproaching  him  fternly  for  his 
former  behaviour  to  him,  by  his  own  au- 
thority, he  obliged  him  to  remain  in  Lon- 
don five  or  fix  years.* 

EEN  KATHARINE. 

Caufe  the  muficians  play  me  that  fad  note 
I nam’d  my  knell. 

Sad  note  is,  ‘ that  melancholy  and  foft 
air  which  pleafes  me.’ 

VoL.  I.  E e The 
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The  Emperor  Charles  V.  Katharine’3 
nephew,  when  retired  to  the  monaftery  of 
Juft,  in  Eftremadura,  caufed  the  folemn 
dirge  to  be  played  before  him  which  was  to 
be  performed  at  his  funeral  obfequies. 

The  Vifion  of  Angels. 

No  dramatic  author  ever  took  fuch  iri-s 
defatigable  pains  to  feed  the  eye  and  the 
ear,  as  well  as  the  underftanding,  as  Shak- 
fpeare.  What  effect  this  vifion  might  pro- 
duce on  the  audience  originally  is  not  now 
to  be  learned.  That  it  was  reprefented  be- 
fore Mrs.  Betterton,  when  ftie  a6led  Queeri 
Katharine,  foon  after  the  Reftoration,  is 
certain.  Though  the  author  fliews  fancy  in 
this  little  pantomime,  yet  it  feems  fitter,  at 
prefent,  to  tempt  an  audience  to  mirth  and 
ridicule  than  to  ferious  attention.  The 
grave  congees,  folemn  dancings,  and  ftately 
courtefies,  of  thefe  aerial  beings,  put  us 
in  mind  of  Bayes’s  grand  dance  j and  per- 
haps the  Duke  of  Buckingham  borrowed 
the  hint  of  it  from  this  vifion.  In  the  third 
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a£it  of  the  Rehearfal,  Bayes,  chiding 
the  players  for  their  aukwardnefs,  tells 
them  they  ‘ dance  worfe  than  the  fat  Ipirits 
in  the  Tempeft,  or  the  angels  in  Henry 
VIII/ 

MESSENGER. 

An’t  like  your  grace 

KATHARINE. 

"-You  are  a faucy  fellow. 

The  MelTenger,  forgetting  to  pay  Katha- 
rine the  relped:  due  to  majefty,  railes  her 
indignation  even  in  her  laft  agony  j and 
this  is  truly  a part  of  that  lady’s  cha- 
racter. All  the  homage,  which  was  paid 
to  her  before  the  divorce,  fhe  deter- 
mined to  preferve  td  the  laft.  The  king 
employed  commillioners  to  fettle  her  houle 
as  Princefs-dowager  of  Wales,  who  would 
have  placed  fervants  about  her,  to  treat  her 
as  fuch;  but  this  impofition  fhe  rejected 
with  difdain. 

The  virtues  of  Queen  Katharine  are  ce- 
lebrated by  all  hiflorians.  Her  form  was 
E e 2 little 
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little  calculated  to  retain  the  afFeflions  of 
fuch  a man  as  Henry ; but,  though  he 
could  not  love  her,  fuch  was  her  conformi-« 
ty  to  his  will,  and  fuch  the  innocence  of 
her  life,  he  ever  Ipoke  of  her  with  great 
refpefV,  and  profelfed  the  higheft  reverence 
of  her  virtues. 

That  Katharine  fliould  perfift  in  deny- 
ing, with  an  oath,  the  confummation  of 
her  marriage  with  Prince  Arthur,  confi- 
dering  the  evidence  which  was  produced 
of  it,  hiftorians  in  general  feem  to  wonder  i 
but,  when  we  reflefl  what  herfelf  and  her 
daughter,  the  Princefs  Mary,  might  lofe 
by  owning  the  completion  of  the  marriage, 
we  fhall  rather,  I believe,  pity  her  fitua- 
tion,  which  reduced  her  to  fo  unhappy  a 
dilemma,  than  condemn  her  perfeverance. 
The  abfolution  of  a confelfor  might  ope- 
rate like  a charm  upon  her  mind  ; nor  is 
it,  I hope,  uncharitable  to  fuppofe,  that 
fuch  a cordial  would  not  be  refufed. 

During  this  truly-pathetic  fcene,  the 
behaviour  of  Mrs.  Pritchard,  the  repre- 
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fcnter  of  Katharine,  was  refpe£lable  j but 
her  beft  efforts  could  not  reach  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  gefture,  niuch  lefs  the  heart- 
touching tendernefs,  of  Mrs.  Porter.  In 
this  aftrefs  it  was  obferved,  that  a very 
bad  voice  did  not  obftru6l  the  forcible 
expreflion  of  exceffive  grief. 

A6l  V.  Sheene  the  firft. 

Shakfpeare  has  fele61:ed  fuch  parts  of 
Henry’s  life  as  would  rather  refledt  honour 
than  difgrace  on  his  memory.  Though, 
in  general,  he  had  confined  himfelf  to  that 
period  of  his  hiftory  which  is  compre- 
hended in  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years, 
from  the  attainder  of  Buckingham  to  the 
chriftening  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  has, 
notwithftanding,  by  the  help  of  an  ana- 
chronifm,  contrived  to  infert  the  jnfidious 
plot  of  Cranmer’s  enemies  to  ruin  him 
in  the  king’s  favour,  and  Henry’s  gene-^ 
rous  refentment  of  their  treachery. 

E e 3 
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C R A N M E R. 

The  good  I Hand  on. 

The  good  means,  ‘ the  foundation  of 
truth  I rely  on/ 

KING. 

Is  the  queen  deliver’d  ? 

Say  ay,  and  of  a boy  ! 

By  what  has  been  already  faid,  it  appears 
the  king  mod:  ardently  wilhed  for  male  if- 
fue. — This  Ihort  "and  quick  interrogation 
ftrongly  marks  it.  Anne  Bullen  was,  a- 
bout  two  years  afterwards,  delivered  of  a 
dead  male  child : and  this  circumftance, 
above  all  others,  alienated  the  king’s  affec- 
tion from  her. 


OLD  LADY. 

An  hundred  marks ! By  this  light  Til  have  more  ! 

Mrs.  Willis,  a mod:  excellent  adfrefs  in 
low  humour,  played  this  imail,  and,  1 be- 
lieve, genciaiiy  thought,  inligmhcant  part, 
many  years.  She  tiirew  mio  this  ola  lady, 
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as  well  as  into  every  thing  Ihe  acled,  fo 
much  truth  and  nature,  that  the  audience 
never  difmiiTed  her  without  marks  of  ap- 
probation. 

Let  me  here  give  an  anecdote  of  her  and 
Theophilus  Cibber.  — I may  not,  perhaps, 
find  a place  jfor  it  elfewhere.  She  lived  to 
a great  age  with  its  word:  companion,  po- 
verty. A charitable  collection  was  fet  on 
foot  for  her  relief  amongft  the  players,  who 
never  turn  their  backs  upon  want  and  afflic- 
tion, Theophilus  Cibber  was  then  very 
young  and  wild.  When  Ihe  applied  to  him 
his  finances  v/ere  fo  low,  that  he  denied  her 
with  the  excufe  that  he  had  a large  family. 

O dear.  Sir,  (faid  Mrs.  Willis,)  how  can 
That  be  ? you  have  neither  wife  nor  child.” 
“ It  may  be  fo, — but  i have  a large  family 
of  vices,  madam!” 

CHANCELLOR. 

Speak  to  the  bufineis,  Mr.  Secretary, 

Mr.  Theobald,  forgetting  th?lt  Shak- 
fpeare  had,  in  this  inftance,  bioke  through 
his  original  dengn,  by  introducing  the  con- 
E e 4 fpiracy 
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ipiracy  againfl:  Cranmer,  will  have  it  that 
the  chancellor  of  the  fcene  was  Sir  Thomas 
Audley,  fucceflbr  of  Sir  Thomas  More; 
but  he  died  in  1 544,  two  years  before  the 
plan  was  concerted  to  ruin  the  archbifhop. 
Wriothefly,  a cruel  bigot  and  flattering 
courtier,  was  Audley ’s  fuccelTor,  and,  con- 
fequently,  the  chancellor  whom  Shaklpeare 
meant. 

GARDINER. 

Which  reformation  muft  be  fudden  too ! 

So  averfe  was  Gardiner  to  all  innovation 
whatfoever,  and  fo  firm  a friend  to  efta- 
blifhed  error,  in  matters  of  mere  indiffe- 
rence, that  he  oppofed,  with  all  his  might, 
the  more  accurate  pronunciation  of  the 
Greek  tongue,  introduced  by  fome  learned 
men  into  our  univerfities.  The  Papifls 
adhered  to  the  old  method,  and  the  Pro- 
teftants  favoured  the  new.  This  was  a 
reafon  fufficiently  powerful,  with  this  hot 
zealot,  to  employ  the  authority  of  the  king 
and  council  to  fupprels  any  propofed  re- 
formation in  this  particular,  by  perpetua- 
ting 
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ting  the  corrupt  found  in  the  Greek  al- 
phabet. The.  penalties  of  difobedience,  in- 
tlifted  by  Gardiner,  were  whipping,  de- 
gradation, and  expulfion. 

CROMWELL. 

——Would  you  were  half  fo  honeft  ! 

Shakfpeare  throws  out  no  idle  or  ill- 
founded  charges.  When  Gardiner  was  am- 
baifador  at  the  court  of  France,  from  his  being 
extremely  averfe  to  the  progrefs  of  any  ec- 
clefiaftical  reformation,  on  which  he  found 
his  mailer  very  intent,  it  was  fufpecled  that 
he  betrayed  the  intereft  of  Henry  to  the 
French  king. 

.SURREY. 

May  it  pleafe  your  majefty  — — 

KING. 

N05  Sir,  It  does  not  pleafe  me. 

The  angry  interruption  of  the  king  fhould 
be  uttered  with  great  vehemence.  And  this 
event  falling  out  a year  before  the  king’s 
death,  the  author  feems  to  point  out  Hen- 
ry’s fixed  averfion  to  the  earl,  whom  with  his 
father,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  he  profecu- 

ted 
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mirth  unfuitable  to  the  character  of  the  peiv 
fons.  But  Tafwell’s  Gardiner  degenerated 
into  abfolute  trick  and  buffoonery,  and, 
when  he  followed  Cranmer,  at  the  clofe  of 
the  fcene,  to  make  the  upper  gallery  fport, 
he  held  his  crutch  over  his  head.  This 
was  the  more  inexcufable  in  him  as  he 
wanted  not  judgement  to  inform  him  bet- 
ter; but  he  pitifully  facrificed  his  know- 
ledge of  propriety  to  the  pleafure  of  diver- 
ting the  moft  ignorant  part  of  the  au- 
dience, for  which  he  fometimes  paid  very 
dear;  for  the  judicious  part  of  the  fpecla- 
tors  exploded,  by  a hifs,  fuch  violent  mif- 
reprefentation. 

Scene  III. 

PORTER. 

He  Ihould  be  a brafier  by  his  face,  for,  on  my  con^ 
fcicnce,  twenty  of  the  dog-days  reign  in  his  nofe. 

Our  author  feems  fond  of  exercifing  his 
wit  on  pimpled  faces  and  carbuncled  nofes, 
and  Bardolph  is  introduced  into  the  play 
of  Harry  IV.  for  no  other  reafon. 

* A brafier,  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  fignifies  a 
man  that  manufadures  brafs,  and  a mafs 

of 
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of  metal  occafionally  heated  to  convey 
warmth;  both  are  here underftood.”  Ifhould 
think  that  here  the  latter  only  was  meant. 
Of  this,  we  are  certain,  that  the  ancients 
were  of  opinion  that  all  manufacturers  of 
brafs  were  remarkable  for  vigour  in  the 
eyes  and  happinefs  of  light. 

In  the  OdylTey,  book  the  13th,  Homer 
calls  brafs  zuTivo^a  which  is  tranlla- 

ted  Vires  honejiam  as ^ In  the  Sympofiacs 
of  Plutarch,  book  the  3d,  there  is  a very 
curious  obfervation  upon  the  power  of 
brafs  to  invigorate  the  eye-light,  and  even 
to  reftore  loft  eye-lalhes.  I will  give  the 
palTage  as  1 find  it  almoft  verbally  tranila- 
ted  by  Macrobius,  in  the  7th  book  of  his 
Saturnalia  : “ Qui  in  metallo  ssris  moran- 
tur  femper  oculorum  fanitate  pollent,  et 
quibus  ante  palpebrse  nudatse  fuerant  iilirsc 
conveftiuntur.  Aura  enim,  quae  ex  teie 
procedit,  in  oculos  incidens,  hauiit  et  ex- 
ficcat  quod  male  infiuit,  unde  et  Homerqs 
modo  evTjvo^oc  modo 

has  caufas  fecutus,  appellat.”  Brafs  feems 

to 
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to  have  the  fame  power  to  exhilarate  the 
light  that  Venus  had  to  give  brilliance  td 
her  fon’s  countenance ; 

Et  laetos  oculis  afRarat  honores. 

Virgin. 

C R A N M E R. 

——She  (hall  be 

A pattern  to  all  princes  living  with  her^ 

And  all  that  (hall  fucceed. 

This  charadler  of  Elizabeth,  drawm  by 
Shakfpeare,  is  conformable  to  that  entertain- 
ed by  a//  foreigners  and  moft  Englifhmert 
till  very  lately.  It  is  now  become  almoft  d 
fafliion  to  declaim  violently  againft  this  lady, 
ai.d  reprefent  her  as  a moft  difagreeable 
woman  and  a tyrannical  princefs. 

A very  elegant  writer  has,  in  a dia- 
logue between  three  eminent  perfons, 
compofed  a moft  fevere  inquifttion  into 
her  private  and  public  conduct.  To  publifli 
a detection  of  deformities,  fnatched  from 
oblivion,  can  anfwer,  in  my  opinion,  no 
purpofe,  and  might,  I think,  with  fub- 
milTion,  have  been  fpared,  Erafe  th-o 
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jiame  of  Elizabeth  from  the  catalogue  of 
good  Englifli  monarchs,  and  I believe  the 
acuteft  light  will  fcarcely  be  able  to  point 
out  one  from  the  Conqueft  to  the  Rev-o- 
lution  ; by  a good  prince,  I mean,  one 
who  confuits,  in  the  general  tenor  of  his 
conduct,  the  real  intereft  of  the  people. 
It  is  pleafant  enough  to  find,  that  Mr. 
Addifon,  who,  in  all  the  writings  in  which 
he  had  occafion  to  mention  this  lady,  fpoke 
of  her  with  the  highefi:  eulogium,  is,  in 
this  dialogue,  made  to  hold  the  fcalping- 
knife,  and  difleft  her  with  a feverity  and 
keennefs  very  different  from  his  ufual  Jfyie 
of  writing;  This  is  very  ftrangely  ac- 
counted for  by  the  reverend  and  learned 
Huiter,  who  tells  us,  that  Addifon’s  • pub- 
lic and  private  opinion  of  this  great  princcfs 
were  very  difcordant.  This  exoteric  and 
efoteric  doftrine  is  extremely  fanciful  and 
dangerous  j for,  according  to  this  princi- 
ple, Dr.  Hurd’s  name  may,  by  feme  fu-^ 
ture  writer,  be  made  ufe  of  as  a panegyriil 
of  Elizabeth  j and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  vyho 
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in  his  writings  extols  the  charafler  and  po- 
litical conduft  of  this  queen  beyond  mea* 
iiire,  may  be  introduced  as  a moft  bitter 
fatirift  againft  her. 

After  all,  if  we  examine  her  merit  fairly, 
it  muft  be  from  a different  principle  than 
that  which  feems  to  have  guided  the  pen 
of  this  eminent  writer.  We  fhould  confi- 
der  her  as  living  at  a time  when  the  prero- 
gative was  fuperior  to  law,  and  not  as  if 
fhe  had  reigned  when  the  boundaries  be- 
tween the  prince  and  people  were  fixed  at 
the  Revolution.  To  bring  her  conduft  to 
a teft,  on  do6lrines  and  cuftoms  eflablillied 
at  this  late  period,  would  be  to  try  her  on 
an  ex  pojl  faBo  law. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  a comprehenfive  and 
mafterly  manner,  has  honefliy  and  accurately 
drawn  the  portrait  of  Elizabeth.  He  has 
candidly  feparated  the  public  from  the  pri- 
vate charafter  j he  has  confidered  her  as  a 
rational  being,  placed  in  authority  and  en- 
trufled  with  the  government  of  mankind. 
We  may,  fays  this  fagacious  writer,  find 
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it  difficult  to  reconcile  our  fancy  to  her  as  a 
wife  or  a miftrefs  j but  her  qualities  as  a 
fovereign,  though  with  fome  confiderable 
exceptions,  are  the  objedt  of  undifputed 
applaufe  and  approbation. 

To  enter  into  a full  difcuffion  of  Henry’s 
chara6ter  is  not  the  bufinefs  of  him  who  is 
not  called  upon  to  go  farther  than  his  ori- 
ginal author.  Shakfpeare  has  exhibited  the 
fair  fide  of  this  prince,  and  fuch  as  a 
daughter  might  behold  without  blulhing. 
Had  he  given  a fecond  part  of  Henry  VIII. 
without  great  foftening,  he  muft  have  pre- 
fented  fuch  a picture,  perhaps,  as  no  au- 
dience could  bear ; and  yet  we  muft  not 
prefume  to  doubt  our  author’s  fldll  in  the 
art  of  colouring,  or  making  that  portrait 
not  only  bearable,  but  fought  after,  which, 
in  the  hands  of  another,  would  perhaps  be 
utterly  difgufting ; witnefs  the  Life  and 
Death  of  King  John,  and  his  Richard  III. 
princes  more  offenfive  to  humanity  than 
Henry  VIII. 

You  I.  F f 
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To  the  worfl:  and  moft  arbitrary  kiiigg 
this  nation  has  eventually  been  indebted  for 
its  greateft  happinefs.  John’s  exceffive  cru- 
elty and  oppreffion  produced  Magna  Charta. 
The  violence  and  incontinence  of  Henry  VIIJ. 
freed  England  from  papal  power  and  the 
popifh  religion.  To  the  weak  and  obfti- 
nate  efforts  of  James  II.  to  extend  the  pre- 
rogative beyond  law,  we  owe  the  fettlement 
at  the  Revolution  and  the  fuccefiion  of  the 
Hanover  line. 

In  a play,  called  La  Cifma  da  Inglaterra, 
Calderone,  the  celebrated  Spanifh  poet, 
has  treated  of  the  fubjeft  of  Henry’s  di- 
vorce. The  chara6lers  of  Henry,  Wolfey, 
and  Queen  Katharine,  are  not  ill  fuftained. 
The  King,  indeed,  he  makes  confcious  of 
a6  ing  ill  all  through  the  play ; his  violent 
love  for  Anna  Bullen  is  the  only  caufe  of 
his  divorcing  Katharine,  to  which  he  is 
prompted  by  Wolfey.  The  unhappy 
Bullen  is  proud,  infolent,  ungrateful, 
arid  lafcivious,  and  fuch  a charafler 
as  moft  Roman  Catholic  authors  re- 
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prefent  her.  Fler  intrigue  with  Carlos, 
the  French  ambaflador,  a fi61:ion  of  Cai- 
derone,  is  difcovered  by  the  King,  who  in 
his  clofet  overhears  their  dilcoiirfe.  In  a rage, 
he  orders  her  to  be  fent  to  the  Tower;  flie 
is  beheaded,  and  her  dead  trunk  is  foon 
after  brought  upon  the  ftage.  In  the 
parliament-fcene,  which  is  by  far  the  beft, 
the  King  gives  his  reafons  for  the  divorce 
with  a mixture  of  feigned  regret  and  fome 
cold  compliments  to  Katharine ; he  fwears 
to  fuppoit  the  fucceffion  of  his  daughter 
Mary,  and,  without  any  farther  ceremo- 
ny, bids  the  Queen  fubmit  to  her  fate  and 
retire  to  a convent ; then,  turning  to  the 
parliament,  he  declares  he  will  make  that 
man  Ihorter  by  the  head  who  lhall  prefume 
to  think  that  he  is  in  the  wrong : 

Y el  vafallo  que  fentiere 
Mai,  advierta  temerofo, 

Que  le  quitare  al  inftantc 
La  cabeza  de  los  ombros. 

The  Queen’s  anfwer  is  extremely  alfecl:- 
ing,  and  worthy  the  name  of  Calderone. — 

Her 
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Her  love  to  the  King  is  not  to  be  Ihaken, 
iiotwithftanding  the  cruel  fentence  he  has 
pronounced  againft  her.  With  a protefta- 
tion  the  moll  paffionate,  fhe  declares  no- 
thing can  be  terrible  to  her  except  his  ha- 
tred. She  difclaims  any  appeal  to  the  em- 
peror, her  viflorious  nephew ; nor  can  Ihe 
think  of  entering  a convent,  for  fhe  is  his 
married  wife;  and  concludes  with  calling 
him  her  lord,  her  happinefs,  her  king, 
and  dear  hufband. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  we  fhould  al- 
low that  the  play  has  in  it  many  poetical 
beauties,  yet  it  is,  in  dramatic  power^ 
greatly  inferior  to  the  Englifh  play.  Cal- 
derone  breaks  through  the  unities  of  time 
and  place  as  freely  as  our  author. 
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— , his  admirable  adion  in  Shallow,  305. 

» ■ ■ calls  himfelf  an  imitator,  305. 

, his  cardinal  Woifey,  351,  366. 

— ■ and  Medibp  criticifed,  407. 

Cibber,  (Theophilus,)  the  Son  of  Colley  Cibber,  41* 

^ his  performance  of  Piftol,  294. 

Cibber,  (Mrs  ) her  Lady  Conftance,  35,  &C.  55-57. 

Civil  war,  yzz,  344. 

Clarence  and  Henry  IV,  314, 

Clarke,  who  a<5ted  the  Groom  in  Richard  II.  192,  355, 

the  original  Filch  in  the  Beggar’s  Opera,  ibid, 

— ■ ■■■  , his  employment  on  theftage,  193. 

— , anecdote  of  him  and  Rich,  193,  194. 

Clement  VII.  381,  393. 

Cockaine,  (Sir  Alton,)  his  verfes  to  John  Hunnieman,  an  a^or 
of  women’s  parts  before  the  civil  war,  329, 

Coriat’s  explanation  of  the  punilhment  of  the  Itrappado,  236* 
Cox,  330. 

Cranmer,  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  376,  404, 

Crufades,  204,  205,  316. 

D. 

Dante’s  Inferno,  53. 

Delane,  6. 

not  excellent  in  K.  John,  9 

, his  Richard  II.  143,  159. 

Defaguliers,  (Dr.)  a proficient  in  cat-language, 

Diodorus  Siculus,  3*^* 

Digges  in  Wolfey>  351. 

Dogget,  305, 

Downes,  the  Itage-hiltorian,  2x3,  220,^  353. 

Dryden,  188,  368. 

Duke  of  Milan,  51* 

E. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince,  156. 

Eleanor,  (Queen,)  her  Character,  22-26. 

, her  reafon  for  preferring  K.  John  to  Arthur,  27, 

Elizabeth,  (C^een,)  239,  240,  337,  338,  374,  430,  &c. 
England  moll  indebted  to  its  woril  Princes,  434. 
firafmus  and  Woifey,  414. 

Efiay  on  the  chara^er  of  FalltafF,  272,  273* 

Euripldcsj 
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Euripides,  21B. 

Extortion  of  Richard  II.  189,  19Q. 

, Henrylll.  and  James  I.  190,  191. 

F. 

Falconbridge,  viewing  the  dead  body  of  Arthur,  79. 

Falconer,  312. 

FalttafF,  and  his  impotent  rivals,  202,  203, 

andHotfpur,  272. 

fuppofedto  be  the  fame  with  Sir  John  OldcalHe,  209, 

his  fuperior  wit,-  237. 

, feveral  adors  of  this  part,  243,  253. 

and  Shallow,  303. 

— . — • and  Hippocrates,  311. 

Farmer  (Dr.)  and  Mr.  Steevens,  209,  265,  266. 

— — — — and  Mr.  Toilet,  412. 

Ferdinand,  K.  of  Spain,  his  charader,  383. 

Fi(h-diet,  3^* 

Foote,  212. 

— and  Garrick,  238. 

Fofter,  31 1. 

French  falhions,  367. 

Fuller’s  charader  of  Henry  VIII.  390. 

Worthier  .^394. 

G. 

Gardiner  in  Henry  VIII.  his  charadler,  424. 

, John  Ton’s,  Hippi  fly’s,  and  Tafwell’s,  reprefenta- 

tion  of  him,  427. 

■ ' fufpedled  of  treachery,  425* 

and  Craniner,  427. 

Garrick,  15,  37,  44,  53,  255. 

inferior  to  Tom  Walker  In  Falconbridge,  82. 

his  dying  feene  in  the  chara<^er  of  King  John,  1 1 3? 

attentive  to  the  molt  trifling  feenes,  102.. 

, his  Hotfpur,  225. 

, his  illnefs,  226. 

, his  Henry  IV.  320. 

Gay,  289. 

George  I.  and  his  courtiers,  365. 

Giffard  and  Booth,  an  anecdote  of,  222,  223. 

Glendower’s  death,  297. 

Goft,  an  ador  of  women’s  parts,  327. 

Green-room  fcuflle,  231,  233. 

Groom  in  Richard  II,  191. 
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H. 


Hale,  6. 

Hallam,  (Mrs.)  6. 

- , her  Lady  Conilance,  9,  35. 

— , her  principal  parts  in  comedy  and  tragedy,  9. 

, her  death,  9. 

Hallam,  the  ador  of  Aumerle,  an  imitator  of  Wilks,  178, 
Haller,  31 1. 

Hamlet,  278. 

Hanmer,  Theobald,  and  Warburton,  287. 

Harper’s  FalflafF,  247. 

Henry  Vlll.  357. 

Harris’s  Wolfey,  353. 

not  mentioned  in  Cibber’s  Apology,  353,  354, 

, his  various  merit  in  comedy  and  tragedy,  ibid. 

Hart,  the  ador  of  Hotfpur  after  the  Refloration,  220,  244. 
Havard,  262. 

Henderfon’s  Falhaff,  251. 

compared  with  that  of  Quin,  252. 

Henderfon  and  Smith,  275. 

Henley,  his  charader  of  Shakfpeare’s  Richard  II,  118. 

Henry  IV.  Fird  Part,  201,  275. 

— the  mod  excellent  of  Shakfpeare’s  plays,  202. 

— — — padages  explained,  203,  205-211,  214-217,  219, 
228,  231,  234,  235,  23a,  239,  241,  256,  258, 
264-  272. 

■ conjedures  concerning  the  original  adors  in  this 

play,  220,  221. 

— — , (Second  Part,)  276,  334. 

— — , the  writing  of  it  owing  to  the  fuccefs 

of  the  Fird  Part,  277. 

regidered  in  the  Stationers  books  in 

1599,  one  year  after  the  £rd  part, 
277. 

— !■  padages  explained,  278-280,  291- 

293,  297,  298,  302,  303,  311,  312, 
3H.  3^5- 

Henry  VIT.  374. 

Henry  VIII.  535-436-  , . 

• why  written  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  336,359,380, 

paifages  explained,  341-350,  361-377,  379^395, 

397-405,  410-419,  424-426,  428-432. 

— — , this  part  excellently  aded  by  Betterton,  353, 
difhculties  in  writing  of  it,  338. 
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Henry  VIII.  Its  merit,  339. 

a fcene  omitted  in  reprefentatlon,  391  • 

■ , excellence  of  the  3d  ad,  406. 

Herbert  and  Hollinglhead,  342. 

Hereford  and  Norfolk  in  Richard  II.  1 19. 

and  Northumberland,  their  behaviour  to  Richard  II, 

161,  162, 

High-condable,  373. 

Hippilley,  his  Gardiner  in  Plenry  VIII.  427. 

Hippocrates,  3 1 1 • 

Hilloria  Hiftrionica,  324,  327. 

Hogarth,  294. 

Holbeck,  297. 

Hollinglhead,  124,  See.  Sec.  Sec. 

and  Stowe,  259,  309,  429. 

Homer’s  Odyfley,  243,  346. 

— >,  a paflage  compared  with  one  in  Rich.  II,  157^ 

Homer  and  Shakfpeare,  220. 

Horton,  (Mrs.)  her  great  beauty,  183. 

playing  with  ftrollers  at  Windfor,  ibid. 

—  , her  addrefs  to  the  audience,  185. 

excelled  by  Mrs.  Pritchard,  186, 

—  , hercoquetry,  187. 

*■  ■ refufed  a large  fettlement,  ibid. 

— , her  death,  ibid. 

Hotfpur  and  Eteocles,  318,  219. 

—  his  death,  271. 

Hubert  in  K.  John,  the  adors  of  this  part  defcribed,  71# 

• fcene  between  him  and  Arthur,  58-65. 

fcene  between  him  and  the  king,  68. 

Hume,  310,  363. 

refuted,  41G. 

Hunnieman,  328. 

Hurd  (Dr.)  and  Mr.  Hume,  431,  432. 

I. 

James  I.  his  diflike  to  the  Tudor  family  accounted  for,  337* 

, his  love  for  poetry  and  regard  for  Shakfpeare,  338. 

— ■ and  lady  Arabella  Stewart,  374. 

James  II.  434. 

John  (King)  religns  his  crown  to  the  pope,  89.  / 

— a iecond  time,  93. 

' , his  diltrefs,  91. 

" » ' ' ^ his  charader,  ifi. 

G g 4 John 
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John  of  Gaunt,  140,  141,  303. 

Johnfon,  (Dr.)  80,  81,  87,  135,  139,  241,  3S6,  495,  428. 

and  Stevens j 206,  284,  285,  347. 

his  diftribution  of  certain  lines  in  the  Second 
Part  of  Henr^  IV.  279. 

Johnfon,  (commonly  called  tall  Johnfon,)  his  ^ftion  in  John  of 
Gaunt,  143. 

Jonfon,  (Ben.)  112. 

* — > — envious  of  Shakfpeare,  278,  340. 

, his  Sejanus,  341. 

Jonfon,  theador,  244,  246,  305,  307^  308. 

Incidents  contained  in  the  play  of  Henry  VIII.  421. 

Italy,  in  Shakfpeare’s  time,  gave  falhion  to  all  Europe,  134. 

K. 

^atharine  and  Griffith  in  Henry  VIII.  316. 

, her  reception  of  Wolfey  and  Campeius,  391, 

. ■■  an  advocate  for  the  people,  360, 

...  not  placed  properly  at  the  trial,  382. 

, hef  charader,  392,  419. 

and  Charles  V.  Emperor  of  Germany,  417. 

Kempe  the  original  ador  of  Shallow,  304. 

Kildaire,  (Earl  of,)  371. 

King  John,  i,  114. 

— , three  plays  written  on  the  fame  fubjed,  2. 

•  f rft  publiffied  in  1623,  2* * 

revived  by  Rich,  with  its  fuccefs,  and  an  account  of 

the  adors,  5-9. 

paflages  explained,  ij,  13,  22,  27,  28,  30,  31, 
37,  42,  43,  52,  79-81,  83,  85,  87,  90,  92,  95, 
98,  100,  103,  104,  1 1 2. 

*  - — y conjedures  concerning  the  principal  adors  in  King 

John,  III. 

, its  rank  amongd  Shakfpeare’s  tragedies,  114? 

Kynallon,  262. 

L. 

Eacy,  a player  of  FalllafF,  213. 

— — not  inentioned  in  Cibber’s  apology,  213. 

— — wrote  three  plays. — His  death,  314. 

-]■  ' late  manager  of  Drury-Lane,  223. 

Lady  Percy  and  Northumberland,  29  j,  292s 
Langbaine,  213. 

Langton^  ^Abp.  of  Canterbury,)  42. 


Eewis 
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Lewis  and  Palmer,  inferior  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Wilks^263« 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields  playhoufe  in  1715,  247- 
Loans  and  Benevolences,  361 4 
Long  Parliament  forbids  all  Itage-plays,  &c.  325. 

Love’s  FalilafF,  250. 

Lowin,  the  original  performer  of  Falllaff,  213,  284,  322,  325, 
326,  333- 


M. 

Machiavel,  136,  1S2,  232,  356. 

Macklin,  reafons  why  he  fhould  not  have  afted  Pandulph,  39* 
Macrobius,  429. 

Magna  Charta,  59,  100. 

Malone,  2,  60,  117,  277,  304,  336. 

differs  from  Mr.  Steevens,  37,  257. 

Mandelfo,  242. 

Mandrake,  an  account  of  it,  281, 

Marlborough  and  Ghent,  303. 

Marlow,  2,  61. 

Marmion,  334. 

Marot,  235% 

Mary  queen  of  Scots,  374, 

— daughter  of  queen  Katharine  and  Henry  VIII.  420. 
Maffinger,  51,  27  . 

Merry  Wives  of  Windfor  and  the  adlors  who  played  in  it,  24^. 
Mezeray,  26. 

Middleton,  415. 

Mills  the  elder,  the  ador  of  the  part  of  K.  Henry  IV.  z6z* 

— ^ — attempts  Falftaff,  247. 

, his  death,  319, 

Milton,  323,  414. 

Milward,  306. 

V- ' ' > fuperior  to  Mills  in  Henry  IV#  319. 

Minft^ew,  241. 

Monrtefquieu,  3 1 1 , 

Mdre,  424. 

Mqrtinier,  Hotfpur,  and  Glendower,  the  feene  between  thena" 
generallydeft  out,  255.  - 

Moffop,  44. 

Mumchance,  (game  of,)  368. 

Murphy’s  Lucian,  282* 

Mufgrave,  363, 


N. 


Nokes,  221. 


Nokes 


I N D E X. 

Nokes,  a conjedlure  concerning  his  playing  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk in  Henry. VIII.  357. 

Nofes,  artificial,  265. 

Norfolk,  (.duke  of,)  370. 

O. 

Oaths,  as  binding  to  amonarchas  a fubjeft,  172# 

Old  man  of  the  mountains,  21. 

Oidcaftle,  209,  210,  284,  298-302. 

Oldfield,  (Mrs.)  226. 

Ofborne,  283. 

Ofirich,  an  account  of  it,  269. 

Othello,  86,  257. 

Otway’s  Venice  Preferved,  279. 

Oxford.  The  univerfity  contradifts  its  own  doSrine,  173. 

P. 

Pace,  379. 

Pandulph  in  K.  John.  Defcription  of  the  charader,  and  of  the 
aflor  fit  to  reprefent  it,  39,  40. 

Papal  Tyranny,  2-5,  &c. 

Paflive  obedience,  164. 

Paulet  and Wolfey,  417. 

Pennant’s  anecdote  of  King  John,  no. 

Pepin  of  France,  the  firft  anointed  king,  160. 

Percy,  anecdotes  of  that  family,  175,  215,  231,  292. 

Peter  of  Pomfret’s  prophecy,  67. 

— he  and  his  fon  executed,  96. 

Philip  Augufius  of  France,  his  charafler,  18. 

Philip  II.  hulband  of  Mary,  158. 

Piftol  in  thefecond  part  of  Flenry  IV.  his  character,  293, 
Pliny,  282. 

Plutarch,  429. 

Pollard,  333.  ^ 

Polydore  Virgil,  342. 

Pope,  2,  5,  283,  287,  289. 

Porter,  (Mrs.)  her  queen  Katharine,  366,  385,  421. 

Powell,  (George,)  his  Hotfpur,  222. 

— , his  intemperance,  ibid. 

— , his  FalfiafF,  246. 

Powell,  (William,)  his  Henry  IV.  320. 

Prefion,  An  extrafl  from  his  Cambyfes,  239. 

gains  a penfion  from  Elizabeth,  240. 

Price,  357. 


Pritchard, 
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Pritchard,  (Mrs.)  mlfled  by  Colley  Cibber,  35. 

, her  Lady  Conflance,  41. 

-  , her  Queen  Katharine  in  Henry  VIII.  367,. 

385,  &c. 

fucceeds  to  Mrs.  Horton’s  characters,  i86* 

...  and  Mrs.  Porter,  420. 

Prologue  to  Henry  Vill.  339. 

Prynne,  323. 

Quail,  an  account  of  it,  266,  267. 

Quin,  44,  306,  356,  386. 

^ his  joke  on  Mrs.  Hallam,  9. 

, his  opinion  of  Mrs.  Cibber,  37. 

, his  farcafni  on  Macklin,  40. 

his  King  John,  53. 

perfuades  Garrick  to  play  Hotfpnr,  224. 

, his  Falltaff  in  Henry  IV.  232,  249. 

in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  248. 

and  Garrick,  274, 

^ — and  Barry,  ibid. 

R. 

Raleigh,  his  preference  of  Henry  Vllf.  in  wickednefs,  no* 
Reed,  (Mr.)  298. 

Reflections  on  the  depofition  of  Richard  II.  and  the  ufurpation 
of  Henry  IV.  199. 

Rehearfal,  418. 

Rich  revives  King  John,  5. 

fuifers  for  an  offence  given  by  Nat.  Clarke,  193,  194. 

Manager  at  Lincoln’s-inn-fieids  in  1715,  247,  305. 

Richard  II.  115,  200,  258. 

revived  at  Covent  Garden  in  1738,  117. 

has  no  comic  character,  i 18. 

—  , paflages explained,  119,  121,  123,  126,  128,  129, 

131,  134,  137,  139,  140,  143,  144,  155,  161, 
173,  174. 

— — , fome  lines  applied  to  the  times  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  written  and  aCted  earlier  than 

2597>  117^  170. 

, fome  excellent  lines  in  the  fcene  between  Richard 

and  his  queen,  183, 

Richard  III.  361,  433. 

Richmond,  (Countefs  of,)  317. 
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Hobinfon,  335. 

Kyaii^  6,  56,  124,  129. 

S. 

Sack,  conje£lu res  concerning  it,  241. 

Samael  Stephens,  his  fingular  fortune  on  the  llage,  147,  149, 
Scroop,  (Abp.  ofYork,)  31K 
Semples  of  Henry  VIII.  3S7. 

Seward,  105. 

Shakfpeare,  70,  &c. 

and  Rowley,  2. 

, many  of  his  bell  pieces  formed  on  the  ground-work 

of  others,  z. 

■.  not  a Roman  Catholic,  43. 

•r- * and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  compared,  105. 

-r an  advocate  for  civil  liberty,  145,  146,  154,  &c. 

inferior  to  himfelf,  170. 

differs  from  hiftorians  in  his  account  of  Richard  the 

Second’s  death,  194,  and  ofHenrylV.’s  ficknef^, 
with  the  reafon  of  it,  204, 
and  Voltaire,  206. 

his  age  at  the  writing  of  H^nry  IV.  277. 

, a millake  of  his,  297. 

an  after,  341. 

—  , his  admirable  portraits  of  Hnglifh  princes,  35-2, 

—  , his  hiftorical  plays,  359. 

— a great  teacher  of  aftors,^  399. 

.. his  charafter  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  430. 

Shallow  and  Silence,  297. 

Sheridan.  Flis  King  John,  54. 

Shirley,  333. 

Shuter  and  Cat  Hartis,  zi2. 

his  FalflafF,  250. 

Siddons,  (Mrs.)  251. 

Simfon,  cnofen  by  Garrick  to  play  Robert  Falconbridge,  15, 
Skinner,  his  conjefture  concerning  fack,  241. 

Smith’s  Falconbridge,  113, 

Hotfpur,  228. 

St,  Paul’s  Church,  283, 

Stage-mutineers,  a farce,  291. 

Steele,  221. 

Steevens,  2,  37,  53,  83,  95,  117,  126,  139,  206,  209,  214, 
215,  230,  256,  &c. 

— fuppofed  to  be  under  a miflake,  10,  11,  85, 

— his  judicious  relloration  of  a palfage^  232. 
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Steward,  (Lady  Arabella,)  374. 

Stoppelaer,  his  unfitncfs  for  any  ferious  charafler,  jyp,  l2o>v 

ilory  of  him  and  Rich^  iSo^  i8i« 

Stowe,  184. 

Strabo,  312. 

Suffolk  and  Green,  361. 

— his  charadcJ*,  37^. 

Sully,  336. 

Surry,  in  Henry  VIII.  his  chara(^er,  401* 

■'  and  Wolfey,  ibid. 

— — — - the  prefent  earl,  ibid, 

Swardlon  a pryfbyterian  and  an  ador,  329. 

Symbol  of  difplealure  with  Henry  VIII.  394. 

T. 

Tufwell,  his  injudicious  manner  of  acting  bifhop  Gardiner  Is 
Henry  VIII.  428. 

Tax  complained  of  in  Henry  VIII.  ^69* 

Taylor,  the  original  Hamlit,  322,  325,  326,  333,  334. 

—  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  firll  Hotfpur,  220. 

and  Lowin  advanced  in  years  when  the  civil  war  bmlr^ 

out,  323. 

fuppofed  to  have  died  a few  years  before  tkr 
Relloration,  334. 

Theobald,  aO,  423. 

^ and  Steevens,  103,  104,  284. 

Thompfon,  328. 

Timon  of  Athens^  348,  405. 

Toledo,  (Abp.  of,)  375. 

Toilet,  one  of  Shakfpeare’s  commentators,  zix,  230, 
Travelling  jew,  298. 

Treachery,  not  higmatized,  309. 

Trial  of  the  validity  of  Henry  VIlL’s  marriage  wntli  Katharise,, 

3«i. 

Troublefome  reign  ofK.  John,  a tragedy,  2. 

- , a quotation  from  it,  ioK. 

Truth,  the  great  doflrine  of  chivalry,  i2av 

Tyrwhit,  404, 

V. 

Verflegan,  256,  288^; 

Vidor,  223. 

Virgil,  430. 

Viiion  of  angels  in  Henry  Viil«-  4x8.5 
Voltaire,  12,7,  2q6. 

W. 
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W* 

Walker,  the  original  a£lor  of  Macheath,  6. 

excellent  in  the  charadcr  of  Falconbridge  In  K.  John, 

15,  82. 

— — , anecdote  of  him  andBoman,  44. 

•  and  Ryan,  124. 

Walpole,  his  dying  predidlion,  152. 

Warburton,  404. 

— and  Steevens,  2i^ 

Warham  and  Cranmer,  388, 

Warton,  (Mr.)  211, 

Warwick,  (earl  of,)  374* 

Water-drinking,  the  cffe<Rs  of  it,  311* 

Wife  fora  Month,  105,  &c. 

Wilks,  his  excellence  in  the  Prince  of  Wales,  260. 

William  the  Conqueror  introduced  the  pradlice  of  burning  out 
the  eyes  in  England,  59. 

Willis,  (Mrs.)  422. 

and  Theophilus  Cibber,  423. 

Wine,  FalftafF’s  and  Dr  Falconer’s  opinion  of  its  efFedls,  313* 
Winllone,  38,  39. 

Winteriliull,  a judicious  a£lorin  comedy  aud  tragedy,  his  de^*' 
220,  221,  262. 

Woffington,  (Mrs.)  an  anecdote  of,  56. 
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